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In June of this year The Northwest- 
ern Miller will have completed the 
seventy-fifth year of its existence. 
Through three generations in the 
lives of men it has witnessed the 
growth of a great industry; it has 
played its part in the development 
of flour milling from comparatively 
primitive status to its high modern 
late. Now, with a centennial as 
he goal, it looks forward to 
another quarter century of service 
ind to the certain achievements of 
mnother generation of those whose 
ives are devoted to the ideal and 


e reality of the Staff of Life. 
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BEHIND THE 
MICROSCOPE 


The ‘‘man behind the microscope”’ in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 17 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . . . graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 




















Producing 84,000 Cut. Daily 























17 Great Mills 





Then —to coordinate all of the work by these 17 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 
other new-day instruments . . . which “tests our 
tests” and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. 

It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 80,000 cwt. 

For you, it means worry-free production schedules 

. . and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 

Another phase of International ““Bakery-Proved”’ 
service! 
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Karty Cake, arty Cake, Baker's Man... 


PRESIDENT’S CAKE...A February promotion complete with all the trimmings! 






Cut yourself in for additional cake business and 


profits in February ... with President’s Cake! 





This handsome, tempting creation has a 
holiday air about it that’s timely and appealing. 
And for over-the-counter action, we’re sup- 
plying colorful, compelling merchandising 


helps. Make President’s Cake your 





promotion for bigger February 
profits! For other February head- 
liners, use this same white cake 
formula and fit the icing to the 


occasion. 





PILLSBURYS  # xx. 
Bakery Cake Flours % 


SMO SHEEN - DELITEX - AA CAKE CSeenccoete” 
Peceee® 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COPYRIGHT 1948, PILLSBURY Mics, 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING: 


FORMULA CARD ...... 
CHERRY TREE HATCHETS. . . to trim the cake 
4-COLOR WINDOW STREAMER . to bring ’em in 
4-COLOR COUNTER CARD . to urge ’em to buy 


. to make the cake 


+ 
Get this kit from your jobber’s man e © oe eee * 
or Pillsbury representative es? Sy 
ee { 
ee 


Pillsbury’s 


Se «Symbol of 
Reliability 


C., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
A domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Bntered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. ° 
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UBBARD’S ALMANAC 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 

HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE IN OCTOBER, 1920 
“The Quality of the Flour ~ . 
Is All a Matter of Ideals ee ae 
and Policy of the Miller.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


100 LBS. NET 


HUBBARD 


““A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD " HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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* * QUALITY SINCE 1878 « 
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YOU CAN LAND THE BIG ONES with Atkinson’s— it’s Bin-aged. Aerated 
before, during and after storage—matured by controlled time and temperature 
—it comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. Atkinson’s is always 


uniform, too, because long runs for our 50,000 cwt. storage bins mean more ac- 
curate milling. Switch to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED!* 


ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER aap IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME SE 


i ceianeeaniiedl 
*“It’s Bin-aged” trade mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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IS KING 


When a flour has been milled and used through 
nearly fifty years of baking history, it has to be 
good. That is the record of POLAR BEAR. 
To these years of experience add POLAR 
BEAR’S modern milling methods and you have 


a flour that meets the most exacting shop re- 
quirement. 


Founded by E —— ay: fro Se si me Ralph C. Sowden 


Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 | 
ail 
> wi 4 ak om 


The NEW ERA MILLING 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Your Quality Grniend... 


Yes, KELLY’S FAMOUS means QUALITY .. . superior flour 
for the production of superior bread. Every baker who is striving 
to lead his market with a top quality loaf will find KELLY’S 
FAMOUS a helpful friend in achieving that goal. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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You Need these 


MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 














a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 


* wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
* and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 





Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





MERCK & cOo., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal’+ Toronto + Valleyfield 











Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car _ | 


Save money, time, and labor. 
Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 




















HEART of AMERICA sets 
a high standard in baking per- 


formance . . . in bread quality 

. . and in dollar value. That's 

/ a winning combination for any 
| 


baker. Year after year bakers 



















have found they can rely on 
HEART of AMERICA for 


uniformily superior loaf quality. 


























For high scoring bread, it's 
HEART of AMERICA. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


25,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 7,350,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue ' 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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International Wheat Price of $2 Likely 





Crops in Europe 
Good, But Snow 
Desirable 


LONDON—tThe continuance of ex- 
ceptionally mild weather has aided 
the progress of European crops and 
growers are well satisfied with the 
position, although the need for snow 
covering is evident in countries sub- 
ject to severe frosts in February. 

As far as the U.K. is concerned 
a little more frost during the first 14 
days of February will have the ef- 
fect of checking growth during the 
most dangerous part of the winter. 
There has been some snow, particu- 
larly in the northern areas of Eng- 
land and in Scotland. The outlook 
for the spring sowing season is sat- 
isfactory, providing no heavy rains 
come to delay the start. 

The weather is also continuing mild 
in central, western and southern por- 
tions of Europe and a small fall of 
snow in the Danubian basin will pro- 
vide protection from the hard frosts, 
although the prevailing mildness will 
undoubtedly reduce the _ covering. 
Good reports have come in from Ger- 
many and Austria in spite of more 
flooding in some areas. Providing 
weather conditions remain stable the 
prospects are good. 

Considerable areas in France are 
still under water and rain continues 
to fall, giving rise to some fears for 
the crops. Otherwise crop progress 
has been good and the main concern 
of the farmers is lack of snow as pro- 
tection from frost. Frost is also 
feared in Italy where the wheat is 
well forward. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK THREATENED 
WITH STRIKE OF BAKERS 


NEW YORK—A series of confer- 
ences between union spokesmen and 
representatives of wholesale and re- 
tail bakers of this city have thus far 
failed to produce a formula that 
would avert a threatened city-wide 
strike of bakers producing 70% of 
the city’s baked products. 

As the city’s labor relatioris divi- 








sion continues to work to prevent — 


the strike that would call out 10,000 
producers, union_ representatives 
stand by their demands of a $2 a day 
increase from the Metropolitan Bak- 
ers Guild and $1 a day from the spe- 
cialty owners. A welfare fund de- 
mand is also involved. 

The chief negotiator for the bakery 
owners pointed out that the members 
of his association were opposed to 
any wage increases that would result 
in causing baked goods prices to rise. 
At the same time, an attorney for one 
of the locals predicted that an indus- 
try-wide strike would result if the 
employers did not meet their terms. 

Contracts have also expired for 
some delivery men and clerks and a 


general bakers’ strike would call out 
these groups, swelling the strikers’ 
ranks to some 12,000 in New York. 
7. = 
Agreement Reached 

NEW YORK —An agreement 
reached Feb. 1 in Queens covering 
500 workers in retail bakeries cast 
the first favorable light on the local 
bakery labor situation in which a 
city-wide strike of 10,000 bakery 
workers has been threatened. The 
agreement covers a two-year period 
and represents a wage increase of 
$4.50 a week. 





STABILIZING OF WORLD WHEAT 
PRICES MAIN IWC OBJECTIVE 


Congressional Approval Hinges on Effect of Agreement 
on U.S. Economy—Ar¢gentina Not Officially 
Represented 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





PMA Buys Whole Wheat Flour 
Jan. 27; CCC Takes More Wheat 


WASHINGTON Purchases of 
flour by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration last week were 
limited to 190,000 sacks of whole 
wheat flour for the account of the 
U.S. Army Jan. 27. The purchase, 
equal to 316,666 bu. in the form of 
wheat, brought the agency’s takings 
since July 1, 1947, up to 17,525,617 
sacks (38,888,997 bu. wheat). Ship- 
ment of last week’s purchases is re- 
quired not later than Feb. 20. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 3,647,291 bu. wheat, 23,000 bu. 
rye and 155,000 bu. barley during the 
period from noon Jan. 23 to noon Jan. 
30. Wheat purchases since July 1 to- 
tal 205,539,181 bu., barley 5,443,805 
bu., oats 5,275,561 bu., grain sor- 
ghums 3,562,661 bu., rye 457,457 bu. 
and corn 2,000 bu. 

Market observers commented on 
the ease with which the CCC was 
able to obtain its wheat requirements. 
While the week’s total was not large 
as compared with peak operations 
some months back, the agency ob- 
tained rather sizeable blocks of wheat 
on some days of the week without 
much bullish reflection in the futures 
market. This was taken to indicate 
that the public is largely aware of the 
well-covered position of the CCC on 
its export program and that the rela- 
tively small balance required to finish 
out its commitments is not significant 
in comparison with the supplies of 
grain still in merchantable channels. 


CCC Wheat Buying 
at K.C. Slows as 
Receipts Drop 


KANSAS CITY — Because of the 
lack of country offerings, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. obtained reduced 
amounts of wheat through its re- 
gional office at Kansas City last week, 
but it was the general belief in trad- 
ing circles that the government is 
continuing to attempt to buy as much 
wheat as possible. 

The trade at Kansas City feels that 
the CCC would purchase all the 
wheat that could be offered to it, 
but purchases have not been large 
because of the general tightness of 





CM&E- Montana 


Merger Rejected 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Stockholders of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 
at a meeting Feb. 2 voted adversely by a substantial majority on the proposal 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, to acquire the business and 


Substantially all of the assets and liabilities of the Montana company. 





offers. The agency prefers, however, 
to accept overnight offers rather 
than those during a trading session 
for fear of too great an effect on the 
futures market. But to date, regard- 
less of when the government business 
is transacted, there has been no drastic 
change in the price action of the fu- 
tures. The CCC continued to bid 16¢ 
over Chicago May, Gulf, in store, for 
delivery of No. 1 dark, hard ware- 
house receipts in February, but it was 
believed Feb. 3 that it also would be 
interested in seeking supplies for 
March delivery. 

Between Jan. 27-31, the agency 
purchased only 1,210,000 bu. at Kan- 
sas City. Each day the volume of 
purchases was progressively smaller, 
indicating the growing tightness of 
wheat supplies in the past week. The 
first day it bought 709,000 bu., the 
next 300,000, then 140,000 and finally 
60,000 on Jan. 29-31. 

Over the week-end the agency pur- 
chased 150,000 bu. at Kansas City, 
making a total of 131,183,000 bu. 
bought during the current program 


at Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS AOM OFFICIAL 
KANSAS CITY—Joseph A. Lucius, 
superintendent, Campbell Cereal Co., 
Northfield, Minn., visited here Feb. 2 
with Donald S. Eber, executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 








M. LEE MARSHALL 
HONORED 


LANCASTER, PA.—M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co., received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
Feb. 1 at the midwinter commence- 
ment of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. Thecdore Distlet, president of 
the college, conferring the degree, 
cited Mr. Marshall’s “service and de- 
votion to our nation in peace and 
war.” Mr. Marshall is a_ direct 
descendant of the famous jurist, John 
Marshall, for whom the college was 
named. Among those present at the 
ceremonies were Mrs. Marshall and 
their son, Lee Mack Marshall; Wil- 
liam Stoneman, Jr., president of the 
Paniplus Co., Kansas City; Eben 
Porch, assistant regional manager, 
Continental Baking Co., Kansas City; 
T. Marshall Holt, Philadelphia, vice 
president and eastern sales manager, 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 





WASHINGTON—Decisions reached 
during the current session of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council, even 
though not accepted by members’ 
governments, may establish grounds 
for a new approach to agricultural 
problems and mark a definite cleav- 
age with past economic theories in 
agricultural fields. This information 
was revealed by an important dele- 
gate to the present sessions of the 
council and has been confirmed by 
other agricultural economists. 

The current sessions of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council are aimed at 
reaching some formula for stabiliza- 
tion of world wheat prices. This is the 
main objective of the meetings. 

The sessions opened on an opti- 
mistic note that an agreement will 
be reached among the attending na- 
tions. This optimism is founded 
largely on the more liberal attitude 
of the U.K. delegation, which has 
accepted a higher price base for 
maximum and minimum prices for 
a period of five years. 

The U.K. delegate, in accepting a 
$2 bu. maximum for the first year of 
the agreement, a $1.20 bu. minimum 
for four years and $1 for the fifth year, 
appears to reiiect the regret of the 
U.K. that in the last meeting of the 
council in London it rejected an offer 
of $1.80 bu., which the wheat export- 
ing nations were prepared to accept 
at that time. 


Confirmation Necessary 


Assuming that this optimism over 
the successful outcome of the meet- 
ing is translated into reality, the deci- 
sions will have to be confirmed by 
approval of the respective govern- 
ments participating in the consulta- 
tions. 

It is at this point that the advo- 
cates of the international wheat 
agreement will meet formidable op- 
position, in spite of the fact that the 
general aims of the wheat council 
have been given tentative approval 
by leaders in farm organizations, and 
are said to have been discussed in 
high political circles here. 

The struggle to get congressional 
approval will not be around the prin- 
ciples of the international agreement 
as such, but probably over methods 
of implementing the agreement in 
this country. 

Two methods of implementation 
have been discussed by the council 
delegates. The maximum price of $2 
bu. applies only to the quantity of 
wheat which this nation obligates 
itself to supply to importing areas. 
At the present time, the U.S. con- 
tribution is set at approximately 185 
million bushels out of a maximum 
commitment of over 500 million bush- 
els from the U.S., Canada and Aus- 
tralia. This represents a redistribu- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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More Millfeed Key to Grain Saving 
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grains of approximately 750 million se’ 
HIGHER PRODUCTION INSTEAD _eittsnes. Export Interest ta 
“Therefore, it seems to us to be sw 
self-evident that the most significant Ce t F b po 
OF CONTROLS CIT ED BY MILLS contribution the flour milling indus- n ers on e ruary a 
éemainilphatien try can make in this gues over-all - - 
; ° grain shortage, is to uce more Lat L ‘ 
Increased Flour Exports Would Produce More Millfeeds four and thus make available more In Licenses * 
: : millfeed, which being interchange- ‘ 
to Offset Feed Grain Shortage, USDA Told—High prog i sty . Be sce ahicts, . . Outhide of waiting for the March ex- ~ 
Price Levels Govern Wheat Inventories actually adds to the feed grain sup- port allocations now more than two CI 
ply. In this connection, we wish to weeks overdue, the chief current in- Le 
By JOHN CIPPERLY point out that in the crop year 1946- — in the oom a a St 
47, 50% of exports of American on the expected issuance of licenses 3 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller shank sc m aoe aonb Giine’ tx ts tr tik GHGS of Eadurhatienlat Prade 5 
WASHINGTON — An increase in Statistics quoted by Assistant Secre- form of wheat flour, whereas, in the of the February quotas of Cuba, sh 
the flour percentage in the over-all tary Brannan this morning indicate Present crop year the percentage was Brazil, Tangier and Philippines. Yc 
, t program will be the that as of Jan. 1, and assuring a 4S low as 22% wheat flour in Sep- Neither Brazil nor Cuba has yet in 
Or ee ee : carry-over of 150 million bushels as tember, and has risen since to 35% in made any recommendations as to lis 
most Girect way t eaioet Sapo wes of July 1, consumption of 248 million February, but if further raised to which importers should be given S, 
servation by the milling industry. |. cneis for food, and usage of 16 mil- last year’s percentage, it would go flour, and the former embassy has 2 
This was the substance of a report 4:5) for seed. there remains 192 mil- far to relieve the over-all grain situ- told the OIT that Brazil will make = 
of a committee from that industry, ji5, bushels of wheat committed for ation. It likewise would have the no recommendations as far as Feb- 
which participated in conservation 4 nor and a balance of 189 million effect of checking the inflationary ruary is concerned. It is not decided la 
discussions with U.S. Department of j,chels of wheat to be used for feed- Price rise in millfeeds and mixed whether this policy also will prevail ic 
Agriculture officials Jan, 27-28. ing poultry and livestock in the last feeds, and as this is one of the rea- for March. Some recommendations R 
At the opening of the meeting, six months of this year. sons for congressional action in au- have been received from other im- ly 
USDA officials suggested that the “In the coarse grains, however thorizing voluntary industry agree- porting countries, but the OIT de- 
millers’ committee study conservation Department of Agriculture figures ments, we urge our government to clines to reveal the names of the na- 
possibilities through inventory limi- show availability as of Jan. 1 of 2,- take positive action to increase the tions or the recommended individual c 
tations on mill wheat stocks and the 559 million bushels, with a usage or amount of flour in export allocations. at present. 
setting aside of flour to meet the re- : : ‘ : . Completing purchases against Feb- 
quirements of institutional users ote a ee ae Price Governs Inventories ruary allocations, the ‘Netherlands 
which might not be able to obtain million bushels. Inasmuch as a 'pil- “We were requested by the De- East Indies purchasing mission fur- V 
supplies if a shortage crisis should lion-bushel carry-over on July 1 is partment of Agriculture to give con- nished the only interest in the export ol 
develop. probably as essential in this category sideration to entering into an agree- market last week, buying 32,200 sacks * 
1 as 150 million bushels'is in wheat, ™et to voluntarily comply with of hard wheat 72% extraction flou: J 
ey Oe there remains available for the last ‘Ventory controls which would limit and 129,000 sacks of soft wheat 72% C 
As was the case with other indus- six months of this crop year only °F supply of wheat in all positions, extraction flour for shipment the first : 
try groups meeting with government 1.559 million bushels. and if we add except contracts in the futures week of March. R 
specialists at the same time, the mill- 1° this availability 189 million bushels ™2rket, to 60 days’ requirements. Several weeks ago, the mission | 
ing committee expressed doubts over of wheat. we have a total of 1.748 We are satisfied that the present bought 17,000 sacks, shortly afte: . 
the need of inventory controls. Few million bushels available for the last Price of wheat, which in the Kan- February allocations were issued. Th: ‘ 
mills, it was explained, had extended ; th inst £ 2.425 sas City market is 41¢ over the price buying was reported to be done at t 
inventories at the current high wheat SX months, against a usage 08 <, at which it may be purchased for $615@6.25 for the 10% protein, 
prices and, with the crop year on the Million bushels coarse grains in the Jyly delivery, will of itself accom- 50% ash, hard wheat flour, Gulf : 
down trend, it was unlikely that esti- first six months, which added to the plish the governmental objection. packed in 2.35 Osnaburgs, and at 
mated normal inventories would be 69 million bushels of wheat fed, would With prices as high as they are, diffi- $6.20, North Pacific Ports, for maxi- : 
expanded. In regard to institutional indicate a potential shortage of all (Continued on page 85) mum of 9% protein, .45% ash. h 
supplies, the committee opinion was 
that there was little to fear in that 
direction. : , ns ( 
On the positive side of anti-inflation N V, | ft ' t P | 
measures, the milling industry em- Oo Oo un ary onservada ion ans 
phasized the gains available through 
larger exports of flour, which =o F l d USD A B b M ‘ 
roduce greater supplies of millfee t t 
a thereby reduce commercial feed ormu a e as  ] a ers ee 
rae iatel scenes b amiaban Phy WASHINGTON — The baking in- urge to bakers not to waste high- ing industry committee stated that : 
the industry committee urged em- dustry committee which conferred priced flour, it was pointed out. more effective results can be ob- . 
phasis on additions to feed supplies, ere Jan. 27-28 with U. S. Depart- , tained under the efforts of research . 
which can be accomplished through M™ent of Agriculture officials to dis- Pr a Fixing Cited under the Marketing and Research ; 
a greater export of flour. cuss voluntary conservation agree- The legality of voluntary indus- Administration of USDA, which has ; 


Text of Millers’ Statement 


Text of the formal statement issued 
by the industry committee after com- 
pletion of study of government sug- 
gestions follows: 

“Pursuant to an invitation from 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, representatives of the 
wheat flour milling industry met with 
Department of Agriculture officials 
Jan. 27 to explore the possibility of 
voluntary industry agreements which 
will save grain under Public Law 395, 
80th Congress. 

“In conformity with earlier recom- 
mendations of the wheat flour milling 
industry, we again suggest that in- 
asmuch as there is no wastage of 
wheat in flour milling, and therefore, 
no net saving possible at the process- 
ing level, your attention should be 
directed to the fact that this coun- 
try faces an over-all grain shortage 
and not a wheat shortage per se. 


ments under the recently-passed in- 
flation curb law failed to reach any 
common ground for these types of 
action. 

USDA officials suggested to the 
baking industry group that they con- 
sider an _ industry-wide voluntary 
agreement to eliminate consignment 
sales and return of stale bread and 
rolls. 

In response to this plea the indus- 
try committee declined to take this 
step, citing the fact that the baking 
industry had cooperated whole- 
heartedly within legal limits in the 
food conservation drive of the Citi- 
zens Food Committee and that na- 
tional surveys of the industry re- 
vealed that substantial savings had 
been achieved in those respects. 

Grain conservation would continue 
within the baking industry, it was 
maintained, largely because bakers 
could not afford to waste flour, which 
reflected high wheat prices. Self- 
preservation. alone was a sufficient 


try agreements by bakers to halt con- 
signment sales practices and accept 
returns of stale products had some 
aspects of price fixing which were 
specifically prohibited under the pro- 
visions of the inflation curb law, in- 
dustry representatives pointed out. In- 
dustry attorneys are reported to be- 
lieve that further assurances are es- 
sential before the industry could en- 
ter into such agreements as an in- 
dustry-wide ban on consignment sales 
and return of stale products, even 
on a voluntary basis. 

Complete elimination of stale re- 
turns is an ideal goal but impractical 
of attainment, industry spokesmen 
contended. For example, it is difficult 
if not impossible to estimate daily 
demand and when seasonal or weath- 
er conditions reduce daily sales it is 
essential that sellers of established 
brand names be permitted to remove 
stale or unsold products to protect 
the integrity of these brand names. 

On the constructive side, the bak- 


recently undertaken projects to de- 
termine the causes of bread staling. 


No Flour Shortage Seen 


Fears of flour shortages do not 
appear imminent, according to bak- 
ing industry opinion, and the gov- 
ernment was assured that if an emer- 
gency should develop the industry 
would be willing to study some type 
of inventory restriction which would 
insure equitable supplies. That such 
a contingency would arise was not 
deemed likely by the industry com- 
mittee, however. 

Following the formal sessions and 
the report on the meeting by the 
committee it is unknown what fur- 
ther steps will be taken by the gov- 
ernment. 

The following representatives of 
the baking industry were present at 
the sessions: 

Kenneth MacLellan, United Biscuit 
Co., Chicago; Howard B. Cunning- 
ham, National Biscuit Co., New York; 
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BROOKLYN GAS FAMINE CUR- 
TAILS OUTPUT 


NEW YORK —Although higher 
temperatures and increased fuel de- 
liveries have helped to a limited de- 
gree an acute gas famine in Brooklyn, 
several large baking plants have cur- 
tailed output and other shutdowns on 
sweet goods production have been re- 
ported. 


’ Harry George, Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., New York; E. L. Farris, Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., New York; C. E. 
Casto, Ward Baking Co., New York; 
Charles Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. 
Louis; Bernard Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; John 
3enkert, Benkert Bakeries, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Continental Baking Co., New 
York; G. L. Morrison, General Bak- 
ing Co., New York; Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, Williams Baking Co., Inc., 
Seranton, Pa., and F. W. Birken- 
hauer, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Joseph M. Creed and William Quin- 
lan of the local offices of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. and the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, respective- 
ly, also took part in the discussions. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
NAMED FOR K.C. CLUB 


KANSAS CITY—Officers of the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club selected 
chairmen of standing committees in 
a recent meeting. William Stoneman, 
Jr., president, Paniplus Co., Kansas 
City, was named chairman of the 
auditing and finance- committee, and 
Boyd Houston, Southwestern division 
sales manager, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was appointed chairman 
of entertainment. In charge of mem- 
bership is Carl E. Rapp, director of 
purchases, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, and George G. Young, 
president, Sperry-Young-Kevan, Inc., 
Kansas City, was named head of the 
house committee. 
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CHARLES F. STEIGER 
JOINS PETERSEN OVEN 


CHICAGO—A. H. Rancke, vice 
president of the Petersen Oven Co., 
Chicago, has announced the addition 
of Charles F. Steiger to the eastern 
area sales staff with headquarters at 
370 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Mr. Steiger, a mechanical engineer, 
is well acquainted in the industry due 
to his previous connection with a 
large chain store operating company. 
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H. H. KING, NORTHWEST 
MILLING PIONEER, DEAD 


—<>—. 
Became a Leader in Early Minne- 
apolis Milling Circles, Founded 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry Havelock 
King, 86, a resident and pioneer figure 
in the flour milling industry since his 
arrival in Minneapolis in 1879, died 
Jan. 29 at his winter home in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. King at one-time was a book- 
keeper, and later a successful opera- 
tor of a feed commission business 
here. He owned a flour mill at Jordan, 
Minn., and later bought what was 
to be.the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Faribault, Minn. He became inter- 
ested in flour milling in this city in 
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1892, soon afterward forming, with 
B. B. Sheffield, the Sheffield-King 
Milling Co. Mr. King was for a time 
secretary and manager of the busi- 
ness, and later became president. 

On his retirement from the presi- 


‘dency of the milling company some 


years ago, he became chairman of the 
board, a position he held until his 
death. Mr. King was active in the 
Chamber of Commerce, later the 
Grain Exchange, from 1887 to 1947, 
and was a member of the Minneapo- 
lis and Minikahda clubs. 

Born at Calais, Maine, in 1861, Mr. 
King was educated in St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick. At the age of 12 he 
left school and became a clerk, hold- 
ing that position until he left for 
Minneapolis. 
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His widow, Helen Clark King, sur- 
vives him, as do a daughter, Mrs. 
L. G. Truesdell, Jr., Minneapolis, and 
a son, Richard C., Los Angeles; a 
brother, Samuel F., and a sister, 
Mrs. Fred Buzzell, both of Minne- 
apolis. L. G. Truesdell, Jr., Mr. King’s 
son-in-law, is president of the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co. 
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COLORADO PAYS 373% 


DENVER—At a meeting held Jan. 
31, directors of the Colorado Milling 





& Elevator Co. declared a quarterly . 


dividend of 37%¢ per share on the 
company’s outstanding common stock. 
The dividend is payable March 1, 
to stockholders of record at the cicse 
of business Feb. 16. 
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Feed Leaders Cite Big Grain 
Savings; Protest Restrictions 


WASHINGTON — Effectiveness of 
grain conservation programs already 
in operation through coordinated ef- 
forts of the feed, poultry, livestock 
and grain industries makes unneces- 
sary any further consideration of 
voluntary industry agreements under 
provisions of the recently enacted in- 
flation curb legislation. This infor- 
mation was conveyed to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials presid- 
ing at the two-day session of feed 
and poultry industry representatives 
which met Jan. 27-28. 

Not only have production adjust- 
ments in livestock and poultry al- 
ready taken place, but they have 
proceeded_at such a rapid pace that 
if continued could produce greater 
shortages in meat, milk and eggs. 

Briefly, USDA officials were in- 
formed that the feed industry is able 
to obtain maximum efficiency in use 
of feed grains and other ingredients 
and through its cooperative efforts 
it has accomplished this goal. 


Prices an Inventory Control 

It was suggested by the govern- 
ment representatives that a 60-day 
inventory on certain scarce grains, 
such as wheat, might contribute to 
further conservation of grains. In 
reply to this suggestion, industry rep- 
resentatives stated that at current 
high prices few, if any, feed manu- 
facturers cared to run the financial 
risk involved in long inventories at 
high prices. 

After an open session in which the 
purpose of the meetings was ex- 
plained, the industry representatives 
broke up into three separate sessions 
—feed, milling and baking—to dis- 
cuss specialized aspects of the volun- 
tary conservation proposals. 

A pledge to the government to 
continue the firm policy of curtailed 
use of wheat in feeds was given by 
the committee, which cited the fact 
that even in normal wheat feeding 
areas substantial conservation in 
milling grades of wheat had been 
effected. 

The industry committee analysis of 
the USDA Jan. 1 stock position re- 
port disclosed substantial proof of 
grain conservation. Actual savings of 
approximately 100 million bushels of 
corn, 125 million bushels of oats and 
small changes in sorghum and barley 
stocks reflect feed industry conserva- 
tion. The wheat stocks report reveals 
holdings of 150 million bushels more 
than a year ago. ; 


Industry Leaders Present 
Attending the meeting for the feed 
industry were: Walter Berger, presi- 


dent, American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.; H. M. Blackhurst, assistant 
general manager, Utah Poultry and 
Farmers Cooperative, Salt Lake City; 
Elwood Chase, vice president, GLF 
Mills, Buffalo; Richard F. Cunning- 
ham, vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National. Assn.; Clyde H. 
Hendrix, president, Pillsbury Mills, 
feed division, Clinton, Iowa; Arthur 
F. Hopkins, president, Charles M. 
Cox Co., Boston; Harry B. Lee, gener- 
al manager, Ohio Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co., Fostoria, Ohio; Chris 
Miller, feed sales manager, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. K. 
King, executive vice president, Roa- 
noke City Mills, Roanoke, Va.;-J. D. 
Sykes, vice president, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; Everett Turner, vice 
president, The Grange Co., Modesto, 
Cal.; S. W. Tyler, vice president, Bea- 
con Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; L. F. 
Van Stone, vice president, Uncle 
Johnny Mills, Houston, Texas. 


For the Department of Agriculture 
the following officials conducted the 
feed group session: Leroy K. Smith, 
director, grain branch, PMA; Grant 
G. Thompson, chief feed division, 
PMA; James W. Browning, assistant 
chief, PMA feed grain branch, and 
M. L. Anderson, feed branch. 
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ILLNESS ON HOLIDAY 
FATAL TO E. 0. WRIGHT 


—<O - 


Former Wisconsin Miller Dies in Bos- 
ton Hospital Following Opera- 
tion for Appendicitis 


MENOMONIE, WIS.—E. Oliver 
Wright died Jan. 30 in a hospital at 
Boston, Mass., following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis which was neces- 
sitated by a sudden illness contracted 
while he was enjoying the Christmas 
holidays with the family of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Harold G. Ingraham, at 
Dedham, .Mass. 

For 38 years Mr. Wright was iden- 
tified with the Wisconsin Milling Co., 
in which he was employed in 1906 
as general manager. By 1911 he had 
acquired a majority of the company’s 
stock, and in that year became presi- 
dent as well as general manager. 
Under his direction the company 
grew from a country gristmill to an 
aggressive, modern enterprise involv- 
ing the wheat flour production of a 
1,000-sack mill and a large additional 
output of rye flour, buckwheat flour, 
corn meal and commercial feeds. 

In 1944 Mr. Wright liquidated the 















The Late E. O. Wright 


company and sold the feed unit to 
Robert L. Pierce, an associate; who 
has operated it since that time under 
the name of the Menomonie Milling 
Co., Inc. On Dec. 1, 1946, Mr. Wright 
announced the organization of E. 
Oliver Wright, Inc., under which 
name he began a flour jobbing and 
grain and feed distributing business. 

Born at Cameron, Mo., June 26, 
1870, Mr. Wright spent his youth on 
a farm. He was educated in the Cam- 
eron schools and in a normal school 
and business college. His first busi- 
ness experience was in Minneapolis, 
where he was employed in 1892 by 
a fuel company. Subsequently he was 
for seven years chief accountant of 
the Millers & Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. His first knowl- 
edge of the flour business was ob- 
tained through his insurance connec- 
tion. In 1899 he became associated 
with the Monarch Elevator Co., an 
auxiliary of F. H. Peavey Co., Minne- 
apolis, then, and until 1906, with the 
James Quirk Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, as accountant and auditor. 

The original mill of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co. was built in 1857 by 
Knapp, Stout & Co., of which James 
H. Stout was president until his 
death in 1910. 

Mr. Wright’s wife died in 1937. 
Two sisters and a brother, living in 
Pattonsburg, Mo., survive him—Mrs. 
J. W. Baird, Mrs. James Grant and 
Lee Wright. 

Civic affairs claimed much of Mr. 
Wright's time and interest. He was 
chairman of the housing authority in 
Menomonie at the time of his death 
and active in the chamber of com- 
merce. He was a member of the 
Shrine and of the Knights of Pythias. 

Funeral services will be held in the 
Congregational Church at Menomonie 
at 10:30 a.m., Feb. 4, supplemented 
by a Masonic ceremony. 
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Rhode Island 
Legislature Gets 
Enrichment Bill 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—A bill to es- 
tablish standards of vitamin content 
for bread and rolls in Rhode Island 
has been introduced in the state leg- 
islature here by Rep. Louis J. Lussier, 
Pawtucket Democrat. The measure 
was referred to the finance commit- 
tee. 
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DECISION OF SUPREME COURT 
CLARIFIES FDA’S AUTHORITY 


Tribunal Rules That Agency Has Right to Seize Products 
After They Have Come to Rest From 
Interstate Shipment 


WASHINGTON—A further step in 
the clarification of the authority of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
to seize products which have come 
to rest within state borders after 
passage in interstate commerce ap- 
pears to have been found in a rul- 
ing of the U. S. Supreme Court which 
was handed down Jan. 19, 1948. 

In this particular action a drug- 
gist was charged with a violation of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938 when he opened a package 
containing drug products and resold 
a portion of the contents in what 
FDA officials claimed was an im- 
properly labeled package. 

The point in’ dispute in the drug 
case is parellel in many respects to 
the question involving the right of 
FDA agents to seize food or other 
products covered by the 1938 law 
within state boundaries after those 
products have come to rest follow- 
ing interstate shipment. 

The Supreme Court, in an opinion 
handed down by Justice Hugo Black, 
upheld the FDA contention that the 
inspection agency’s authority ex- 
tends to such seizure. The agency 
officials state that the court deci- 
sion has cleared the way for prompt 
and affirmative consideration of a 
pending amendment to the 1938 act. 
The amendment would specifically 
state that the FDA’s authority ex- 
tends beyond the first sale. 

The amendment, provided for in 
HR-4017, was offered by Rep. Wil- 
liam J. Miller (R., Conn.) and has 
been approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It was offered after the 
authority of FDA to seize contami- 
nated or mislabeled food or prod- 
ucts within state boundaries was 
challenged in the Phelps-Dodge Mer- 
cantile Co. case. The first session 
of the 80th Congress failed to take 


action on the proposal and now that 
both the House of Representatives 
and the Supreme Court has acted, 
it is hoped at FDA offices that the 
Senate will take action in the near 
future. 

Favorable action by the Senate, 
and approval by the President, will 
tighten the provisions of the 1938 
law to make it precisely clear that 
FDA agents will have the power to 
seize contaminated food products, 
mislabeled drugs and cosmetics, and 
other items of commerce that are 
covered by the law, even though 
the products have come to rest after 
shipment in interstate commerce. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
and possible favorable action by the 
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Profit in Extra Time? 


Senate is said to have strong support 
from owners of branded products 
in the food industry where conse- 
quential injury might result from 
careless or improper handling of 
randed articles and would serve to 
destroy the consumer’s faith in the 
integrity of the manufacturer. 

A dissenting opinion was filed on 
behalf of a minority of three judges 
by Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT SLOWED 





BY COLD TEMPERATURES * 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Small grains 
made little progress during the past 
week, due to the cold weather which 
averaged 11 degrees below normal for 
this time of the year. Surface mois- 
ture has been improved by snow and 
freezing rains which covered most of 
the state, but subsoil moisture is still 
inadequate in some of the northern 
counties. Practically no grain pas- 
turage has been available because 
of snow and ice, and supplemental 
feeding of livestock has increased. 
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Sixth and Seventh Day Operations 
Increase Unit Production Costs 


KANSAS CITY—The widely held 
idea that seven-day mill operations 
result in a lower unit cost of flour 
has been exploded by recent cost 
studies made by J. W. Stewart, audi- 
tor and office manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. Mr. 
Stewart presented figures and a chart 
at the recent meeting of the Flour 
Mill Accountants Assn. in Kansas 
City to show that circumstances may 
be such that unit costs are increased 
by operations beyond five days. Mr. 
Stewart emphasized that current cost 
trends are in the direction of making 
sixth and seventh day operations 
more and more expensive. 

It is true that fixed costs decrease 





January Flour Production 
Tops December Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 16,109,354 sacks of flour during January. This is an increase of 83,- 
970 sacks over the December, 1947, output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 17,777,650 sacks during January, 1947, or 1,668,296 more than the past 
month.Two years ago the production for January was 16,971,669 and three 
years ago 15,558,035. Based on the Bureau of Census production figures for 
November, 1947, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 69% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assum- 
ing that these mills operated at the same rate of capacity in January, the 
figures reported to The Northwestern Miller indicate that flour production 
for the U.S. during that month was 23,346,700 sacks. 

During January, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing the 
total durum production in the U.S., made 1,202,040 sacks of durum products, 
an increase of 3,818 sacks over the output for December, 1947, and 243,398 
sacks over the production for January, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


Jan., 


Previous a 





January 








1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
DUOTURWONS ..0 c Go's 0 G0 Kovevssmrige *3,626,315 3,548,244 4,423,504 4,139,842 3,687,284 
BOMCRWERS. ovine vce ctcvesecvinn 6,569,674 6,548,670 6,709,703 6,250,011 5,625,867 
NPS eh ed eee *2,191,135 2,238,640 2,208,099 2,495,470 2,002,594 
Central and Southeast ....... *2,350,693 2,314,107 2,578,233 2,639,789 2,558,022 
North Pacific Coast ........... *1,371,537 1,375,723 1,858,111 1,446,557 1,714,268 
EE. |. bc abi.cseheckyVemeede 16,109,354 16,025,384 17,777,650 16,971,669 15,688,035 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
Jan., Previous January 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
Ten companies . 1,202,040 1,198,222 958,642 971,799 878,487 








The Cost Trend is Up 


per unit with the larger volume of 
production attained on a seven-day 
week, but the variable costs such as 
labor and other similar items in- 
crease on the sixth and seventh day 
to an extent that more than offsets 
the decrease per unit in fixed charges. 
The chief reason for this is the 
sharply higher wage rates for over- 
time work now required by labor 
contracts or by the wage-hour law. 


Costs Up After Five Days 


At the accountants meeting, Mr. 
Stewart presented a chart based on 
assumed costs of a typical 2,000- 
sack mill. The chart showed that, 
taking into account all charges, it 
cost $1.75 per sack to mill flour on 
the first day of the week. On the 
second day this dropped to $1.08, 
on the third day to 85¢ and on the 
fourth day to 72¢ and on the fifth 
day to 66¢. Then, on the sixth day, 
costs rose to 81¢ and on the seventh 
to 94¢. 

These relationships, of course, 
would be different for each mill, de- 
pending on the ratio between fixed 
and variable cost factors, and Mr. 
Stewart emphasized that mill ac- 
countants should give careful study 
to proper classification of expense 
items. Mr. Stewart said: 

“The fixed costs of a milling op- 
eration are not nearly as large as 
the variable costs. Labor expense, 
which is the greater part of variable 
costs, has increased percentagewise 
far more than other costs and is by 
far the greater part of your costs. 


Variable Costs Up With Output 


“In this connection it must be 
remembered that a fixed cost in dol- 
lars, when spread over a greater 
number of units, gives a declining 
unit cost, while a variable cost in 
dollars gives a constant unit cost. 
This statement holds true until the 
variable cost in dollars is changed 
greatly on the sixth and seventh day 
because of the higher overtime wage 
rates. 

“In view of this situation,- it. is 
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advisable to make a very close study 
of all costs to determine what is a 
fixed cost and what is a_ variable 
cost. It will be found that .some of 
these costs|are fixed and constant at 
the same time. For illustration—an 
employee who is working on an hour. 
ly basis, works and is paid only as 
the mill is operated, his vacation of 
two weeks is a constant. In the 
power costs, the minimum charge 
is a constant and that which is in 
excess of that minimum would be a 
variable. . 


“A fallacy has developed in using 
seven days as a basis for averaging 
costs. In the past I believe it has 
been a generally accepted procedure 
to add your costs for seven days’ 
operation, and then divide by the 
production to arrive at a unit cost. 
In using such an average through- 
out the seven-day week, you reach 
an average cost figure that is higher 
than your true cost on the first five 
days and lower than your true cost 
on the sixth and seventh days. Apply- 
ing this to a chart you would get 
a slight curve downward for five 
days and then an upward curve on 
the sixth and seventh day. 


It was found by taking the cosis 
on a daily basis fer a period of seven 
days produced an extreme downward 
curve in cost, reaching the low at 
the end of the fifth day and an ex- 
treme curve upward on the sixih 
and seventh day, using a progressive 
production figure on the fixed cosis 
and a daily production figure on the 
variable costs. 

“While the wage and hour law 
was in existence previous to the be- 
ginning of the war, a change in the 
supply of labor has required a closer 
adherence to this to maintain person- 
nel. Generally, wage contracts have 
been broadened considerably to in- 
clude time and one half after eight 
hours, double-time on holidays, dou- 
ble-time on seventh consecutive day 
of operation, vacations, sick leave, 
etc. 

“Since the beginning of the war, 
costs have been gradually increasing, 
margins on flour following along fair- 
ly well until the current competitive 
condition developed. This was brought 
about by a reduction in exports which 
at the same time forced a curtail- 
ment in the running time of the mills 
and a corresponding increase in costs. 
This situation presents the necessity 
for a careful study to determine costs 
and the attendant required margin.” 
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Fall Renewal for 
Bread Standards 
Hearings Expected 


WASHINGTON—Renewal of hear- 
ings on bread standards before the 
Food and Drug Administration, which 
was expected early this year, prob- 
ably will not be scheduled until fall, 
trade observers believe. 

These hearings, which were halted 
during World War II, covered sub 
stantially all major matters of im 
portance except those concerning cer 
tain ingredients which, while of sec- 
ondary nature, are still important 
However, the ever-changing charac- 
ter of the wheat crop makes it de- 
sirable to study this aspect furthe: 
and the deferment of resumed hear- 
ings will give industry witnesses time 
to study new crop wheat flour before 
submitting final evidence. 
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"Threat of Strike 


Discounted by 
Mill Management 


MINNEAPOLIS—Management of- 
ficials connected with the milling in- 
dustry discount talk of a threatened 
strike in the near future by members 
of the Federation of Grain Process- 
ors (AFL) and members of the union 
continued on the job after expiration 
of the basic contract Feb. 1. 

The union asked President Truman 
to appoint a board of inquiry Feb. 1 
after representatives of the milling 
companies negotiating a-basic con- 
tract had failed to reach an agree- 
ment with union officials. 

Wages are not an issue in the basic 
agreements, which cover only working 
conditions, hours of employment, sick 
leave, vacations and other items com- 
mon to all contracts. Wages will con- 
tinue to be negotiated on a local 
basis. Wage agreements in the Minne- 
apolis area will expire June 1. 

Representatives of General Mills, 
Inc., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Standard Milling 
Co., International Milling Co. and 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. met 
last month with officials of the grain 
processors’ union to negotiate a new 
basic contract. The meeting was ad- 
journed so that the union officials 
could attend a national AFL meeting 
held last week in Florida. Manage- 
ment officials said that the negotia- 
tions will be resumed at the conveni- 
ence of the union officials. 
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L. A. LAYBOURN VISITS K.C. 


KANSAS CITY — L. A. Laybourn, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
visited in Kansas City Feb. 2. 
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Council Gratified 
with Cooperation 
of Manufacturers 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—John W. 
Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, chairman of the advisory 
council for the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, said 
during a meeting of the council here 
Jan. 29 that manufacturers of milling 
machinery and equipment have been 
“very generous and cooperative” in 
the council’s program to modernize 
the milling school’s 130-sack mill. 

“The council has*had more offers, 
in regard to specific machines, than 
the school can accept,” Mr. Cain said. 
It is the council’s desire, he added, 
to duplicate as far as possible the 
machinery and operation of a com- 
mercial mill in the department’s 
small plant. 

Equipment to be installed includes 
modern sifters, purifiers, wheat clean- 
ing machinery and a roller mill. All 
of the equipment will be installed 
either on a loan basis or as an out- 
right gift from the manufacturers. 
Machinery has been offered by for- 
eign as well as U.S. manufacturers. 

A stationary vacuum cleaning sys- 
tem donated by the U.S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corp. is being installed 
and at the same time another crew 
of workmen is putting in a new man- 
lift donated by the Humphrey Ele- 
vator Co., Faribault, Minn. A por- 
table vacuum cleaning machine has 
been delivered by the Mult-Clean 
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Products Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
The Omega Machine Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, 
R.I., has donated an Omega Vita- 
Miser enrichment feeding machine. 

The council voted to continue in 
an advisory capacity to the milling 
school in planning a long-range pro- 
gram. It will also continue to spon- 
sor the technical library in the de- 
partment in memory of the late Dr. 
C. O. Swanson, former head of the 
department, who died Jan. 5. 

Members of the council who at- 
tended the meeting, in addition to 
Mr. Cain, included: E'mer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina; C. C. 
Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson; Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; C. E. Skiver, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Manhattan, and E. F. Tibbling, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Kansas City. R. K. 
Durham, director of the technical 
service department, Millers National 
Federation, was unable to attend be- 
cause of a meeting of the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers which was held on 
the same date in Kansas City. Mr. 
Durham is chairman of the AOM 
group. He was able, however, to at- 
tend the banquet which closed the 
wheat kernel identification short 
course held at the college Jan. 26-29. 
Members of the advisory council were 
guests at the banquet. 
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Courtesy of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 
VALLEY CITY MILL BURNS — A fire believed to have started in a 
cleaner fan and to have spread to a cloth dust collector destroyed the 
milling plant of the Valley City Milling Co. at Portland, Mich., Jan. 16. 
Loss included the entire four-story frame building and power plant, along 
with all machinery and large storage stocks of flour and wheat. Officials 
of the company have made no estimate of the loss. Firemen, including 
- companies from three nearby communities, were handicapped by lack of 
sufficient water. The concrete grain tanks shown in the above picture 
remained standing. Fred N. Rowe, Sr., president of the company, says 
no definite plans for rebuilding have yet been made but that brands of 
flour made by the concern are now being manufactured under the firm’s 
specifications and supervision in other mills. Daily capacity of the mill, 
the oldest industrial plant in the city, was 1,200 sacks. The company’s 
new and old feed plants, its office building, warehouses and garages were 


undamaged. 





State Officials Side-Step Request 
for Policy on French Flour Buying 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Under prodding 
by Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry (R., 
Neb.) State Department officials re- 
veal that they are in complete agree- 
ment that “this government should 
encourage individual enterprise and 
support a return to private trade 
channels at every opportunity,” but 
in the same message they say that 
the extension of French flour pro- 
curement to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration does not rep- 
resent any wide departure from ex- 
isting practices or established policy. 

Acting on behalf of millers who 
protested the extension of PMA flour 
procurement to the French alloca- 
tions, Sen. Wherry asked State De- 
partment and U. S. Department of 
Agriculture officials to state the gov- 
ernment position in regard to private 
procurement as opposed to govern- 
ment monopolies in this field. Sen. 
Wherry made his request by letter. 

The senator said that the milling 
industry was correctly concerned 
with the trend to an expansion of 
government activity in behalf of for- 
eign governments at a time when 
ample stocks of flour are available 
to buyers at competitive prices. 

Continuing, the senator wrote: “It 
seems to me our system of govern- 
ment should encourage individual en- 
terprise and exclude government in 
business at every opportunity. Cer- 
tainly this latest plan to enlarge 
the government buying program, 
when apparently there is no justifi- 
cation for it is not conducive to en- 
couraging business by private enter- 
prise.” 

In reply to the senator’s request 
for a policy definition, Charles E. 
Bohlen, counsellor for the State De- 


partment, stated that while the gov- 
ernment concurred in the senator’s 
statement concerning private enter- 
prise, flour purchases in the past had 
been made by the French govern- 
ment rather than by private French 
commercial firms and that the issue 
was not one of private as opposed 
to government procurement. 

Mr. Bohlen said further that while 
in some instances French buyers had 
been able to obtain flour at lower 
prices than had the PMA, USDA of- 
ficials reported that in the aggregate 
PMA purchases would be more eco- 
nomical. 


Statements Contradictory 


Parts of the State Department 
communication seem to contradict 
themselves. For example, Mr. Bohlen 
wrote to Sen. Wherry the following: 
“The Department of Agriculture has 
been and still is procuring grain for 
France, and the proposal to extend 
procurement to flour does not repre- 
sent any wide departure from exist- 
ing practice or established policy. It 
should not be regarded as an indica- 
tion that this department supports 
any general policy of government 
procurement for export, nor should 
it be regarded as a precedent for 
future aid programs.” 

In another paragraph in the same 
letter Mr. Bohlen says: “I wish to as- 
sure you that it is not the desire 
to unnecessarily broaden the scope 
of the government’s procurement ac- 
tivity under these programs. As a 
matter of fact, out of all the com- 
modities to be included in the pro- 
gram for France under the foreign 
aid act, this department has request- 
ed that only foodstuffs be procured 
through federal channels. For other 
commodities not subject to the con- 
ditions peculiar to the supply of foods 
and where current channels of French 
procurement more nearly approach 





private commercial trade, it is pro- 
posed that, with adoption of appro- 
priate controls, no change be made 
in existing methods.” 

In some quarters this message is 
interpreted as saying that where for- 
eign governments are engaging in 
state trading this government will 
act in a similar capacity. It also 
appears clear to these observers that 
the State Department will keep pro- 
curement of food commodities for the 
European Recovery Program under 
government jurisdiction unless the 
policy enunciated in the Bohlen let- 
ter to Sen. Wherry is reversed. 

The interchange of correspond- 
ence, which also included a similar 
request for a policy statement from 
the USDA, reveals other inconsist- 
encies. Answering the Wherry in- 
quiry for the USDA, Under Secretary 
Norris E. Dodd replied that with 
the enactment of the foreign aid pro- 
gram by Congress it was determined 
by the State Department that flour 
exported under these programs should 
be purchased by the U.S. govern- 
ment. Mr. Dodd states that it is 
his understanding that the State De- 
partment considered this policy as 
the one with the least administra- 
tive difficulties. 

Mr. Dodd admits, as charged by 
Sen. Wherry, that at times the 
French have, through competitive op- 
erations, secured better flour prices 
than the PMA. However, he attribut- 
ed these lower prices to small pur- 
chases and said that generally “mill- 
ers do not sell below PMA prices.” 

Significantly, in closing, Mr. Dodd 
states that while it is not contem- 
plated that additional countries will 
be supplied with flour purchased by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., he adds, 
“This, however, is a policy ques- 
tion which likely will be considered 
in connection with the European Re- 
covery Program.” 
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FLOUR TRADE REMAINS QUIET; 
BAKERS STILL HOLDING BACK 


Concerted Belief That Wheat Price Structure Is Due for a 


Break Causes Strong Desire to Defer Purchases— 
Millfeed Break Tightens Flour Prices 


The bakery trade refuses to be 
shaken from its bearish ideas on 
wheat and as a result, millers are ex- 
periencing a very quiet trade in flour 
from that class of buyers. Consum- 
er resistance toward baked goods 
prices appears to be mounting in 
some areas and bakers have come to 
the conclusion that the only thing 
that can relieve the pinch is a down- 
ward adjustment in wheat and flour 
values. Enough of them apparently 
have sufficient flour on hand to back 
them up in their bearish ideas. Even 
the directions on these old orders are 
none too brisk and spring mills have 
unfilled order balances totaling around 
55 days’ running time. Family trade 
has slackened as far as new orders 
are concerned, but directions are good 
as the shipping allowance deadline of 
Feb. 6 draws near. Millfeed prices 
are breaking rapidly, which tightens 
the flour price basis. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 
BUYS FLOUR 


The purchase by the Netherlands 
East Indies of 161,000 sacks against 
its February allocation comprised 
about the only private export flour 
business the past week. Of the total, 
32,200 sacks consisted of hard wheat 
72% extraction and the remainder 
was soft wheat 72% flour for ship- 
ment the first week of March. The 
buying was reported done at $6.15@ 
6.25 for 10% protein, .50% ash, hard 
wheat flour, Gulf, packed in 2.35 
osnaburgs, and $6.20 North Pacific 
ports for maximum 9% protein, .45% 
ash. The Production and Marketing 
Administration purchased 190,000 
sacks of whole wheat flour Jan. 27. 


BAKERS CONTINUE 
TO HOLD OFF 


Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week totaled only 37.9% capacity, as 
compared with 28.7% the previous 
week and 76% a year ago. Bakery 
buyers continued their policy of hold- 
ing off, with mill salesmen saying 
that they cannot recall a time when 
that class of trade was so concerted 
in its thinking about the market. It 
appears that almost to a man the 
bakers are of the opinion that the 
wheat price structure is due for a 
downward adjustment and they are 
determined to wait it out. Much of 
the bakery trade is protected by at 
least 30 days’ supply of flour and can 
therefore follow the waiting policy 
for awhile longer. Shipping directions 
on old orders are only fair, due to 
a quiet trade in bakery products. 
New family flour business has slack- 
ened, but shipping directions on pre- 
viously booked orders have come in 
at a good rate. Declining millfeed 
prices have tightened up on the flour 
price structure. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 47% 


While most of the flour business 
done in the Southwest last week came 
on one or two days, the volume sold 
represented about 47% of capacity, 
against 38% the previous week and 
53% a year ago. Only 15% of the to- 
tal was for export account. The Neth- 
erlands East Indies purchased 72% 


extraction flour and the PMA bought 
whole wheat flour. Bakers continued 
to display a cautious attitude toward 
purchases and bought only hand-to- 
mouth. In many sections of the coun- 
try, especially the South, they were 
complaining of a sharp reduction in 
bread and specialty baked goods. 
Family flour demand was not as good 
as recently, but held up fairly well 
in some localities as a result of strong 
sales promotion and advertising, as 
well as price concessions. Most mills 
at the moment are not overly anxious 
to book any large amounts of flour, 
but there is enough need of imme- 
diate running time to put some pres- 
sure on margins. 


EASTERN BUYERS IGNORE 
PRICE RECESSIONS 


Buffalo buyers did not come in 
much on the dip in wheat prices, 
most of them continuing of the opin- 
ion that further declines may occur 
before prices become stablized. Con- 
sumer demand, both in family trade 
and bakery products, is not showing 
any improvement. Sales in the Metro- 
politan New York market were small 
and confined to quick shipment lots 
of springs and Kansas standard pat- 
ents at discounts offered by mills for 
prompt movement. Jobbing business 
was almost at a standstill, due to the 
strong possibility of another bakery 
strike and the lag in retail sales of 
bakery products. 

Boston flour buying continued ex- 
tremely slow. One large mill was re- 
ported to be offering quick shipment 
flour 10@15¢ sack under the going 
market. Philadelphia buyers found 
nothing to persuade them to abandon 
their wait-and-see buying policy and 
only negligible amounts of flour 
changed hands.. Bakers continue of 
the belief that prices are due for fur- 
ther downward revisions. New busi- 
ness continued to lag in the Pitts- 
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burgh area. All buyers were indif- 
ferent about taking on flour on a 
long-time commitment basis, even 
though bakery products sales were 
holding up better than expected. Na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour have been in fairly good de- 
mand. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LAGS 


Chicago trading held to the hand- 
to-mouth basis evident for some time, 
with buyers still hoping for lower 
prices. Current sales are confined to 
scattered one- and two-carlot for fill- 
in purposes. Cleveland jobbers and 
bakers showed little or no interest 
in flour despite somewhat easier 
prices quoted by mills. About the 
only sales were to those in imme- 
diate need of flour. Family trade is 
fairly good. St. Louis mills report 
very little interest on the part of 
buyers. Inquiry has fallen off consid- 
erably and the little buying going on 
is limited to carlots for immediate 
requirements and replacements. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
DECREASING 


Atlanta reports new flour business 
tapering off, due to fairly ample 
supplies which seem to. be lasting 
longer than expected. Bakers are 
standing by and only placing small 
orders. They report baked goods sales 
off as much as 40% from a year ago. 
New Orleans handlers reported a 
moderate improvement in sales as a 
result of lower prices. The business, 
however, was small and confined al- 
most exclusively to hard winters. 


PACIFIC MILLS SLOW 
OPERATIONS 


Pacific Northwest mills began to 
shut down the past week as they ran 
out of orders to grind, after stock- 
piling some types of flour. Domestic 
buyers remained indifferent, with 
easier wheat prices providing an in- 
centive for holding off. No PMA 
bookings have been made in that 
area and all plants are hard-pressed 
for running time. One large terminal 
mill closed, -several interior plants 
are down and the remaining plants 
are operating on a curtailed sched- 
ule. Some Seattle mills report that 
they are getting requests for defer- 





Good Durum Granular Orders Booked 
on Recent Dip; Mill Backlogs Up 


A good many macaroni manufac- 
turers entered the durum granulars 
market early last week on a wheat 
price dip and placed fairly liberal 
orders for 30 to 40 days’ shipment. 
The decline apparently was just what 
they had been waiting for and, while 
individual orders were not large, the 
combined purchases gave mills a 
good volume of business to work on. 

The buying lasted only one day, 
because advancing durum premiums 
in the cash grain market put the 
granulars price back into higher 
levels and buyers backed away again. 
The granulars price Feb. 2 was $6.75 
sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Current receipts of durum at Min- 
neapolis are moderate. There appears 
to be plenty of the grain back in 
the country, but farmers are slow to 
move it under the rigorous winter 
weather handicaps, and mills have 
been forced to bid strong prices to 
get the grain they need. The durum 
price now is relatively higher than 
bread wheat, so that none of the 


macaroni type grain has been in- 
cluded in recent purchases by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

Directions on old granulars orders 
are of guod volume. Mills ran at 100% 
of capacity last week,.- which com- 
pares with 82% the previous week 
and 80% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 31, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$3.215% @3.22% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 3.215% @3.22% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.205% @3.21% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.95% @3.20% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.955% @3.20% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.945% @3.19% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Jan. 25-81 ....cceeeee *239,496 100 
Previous week .....«. 209,466 82 
WOOP “EHO 2 As Ur ees cts 170,344 80 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Jan. 24, 1948 ........4+-- 7,175,060 
July 1-Jan. 25, 1947 ........-++. 5,993,282 


*Preliminary. 
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ment of delivery on outstanding con- 
tracts, with bakers complaining of 
price resistance on baked products, 
Wheat stocks in the Pacific North- 
west are 40% below a year ago, but 
mills state that the lack of flour 
business is about keeping pace with 
the depleted grain inventory. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
TRADE QUIET 


Canadian mills reported no new ex- 
port flour business last week, but do- 
mestic trade remained good. No seri- 
ous transportation tie-ups have oc- 
curred as a result of winter weath- 
er, such as was the case last winter, 
and supplies of both grain and flour 
are moving freely. Vancouver mills 
have been unable to secure any Class 
2 wheat permits from the Canadian 
Wheat Board and this has cut flour 
shipments from that area to prac- 
tically nothing. Chief domestic busi- 
ness at present is to bakers. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 66,885 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
684,808 sacks, compared with 3,751,- 
693 sacks, in the previous week and 
4,020,978 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Flour production in- 
creased 20,195 in the Northwest, over 
a week ago and 3,340 in the South- 
west, while production decreased 25,- 
902 at Buffalo, 22,566 in the Central 
and Southeast and 40,952 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
DECLINE SHARPLY 


—<>— 
Demand Slackens and Prices Fall 
from Record Highs About as 
Fast as They Went Up 


Declining grain markets had a 
weakening influence on millfeeds and 
vegetable protein meals the past 
week. Demand slackened materially, 
despite the severe winter weather 
over almost the entire nation, with 
consumers bucking the high prices in 
concerted fashion. Feed. manufactur- 
ers continued in the market for in- 





* gredient supplies, but dealer inquiry 


subsided from the active volume evi- 
dent in recent weeks as unfavorable 
feeding ratios developed buyer re- 
sistance. 

Millfeed prices were lower at all 
markets, contrasting the steady ad- 
vance of recent weeks. The substan- 
tial decline in grain markets caused 
many handlers to withdraw. The gen- 
eral price situation became quite un- 
settled, with buyers and sellers con- 
siderably apart in their ideas of value. 
Trade was restricted. With bran and 
middlings for forward shipments 
quoted at sharp discounts under 
prompt, handlers took on only such 
tonnage as was needed to take care 
of immediate requirements. 

Millfeed prices at Chicago decline, 
with larger offerings from Kans:s 
City depressing the market. Offerings 
by local mills remained limited. At 
Kansas City the sharply lower grain 
prices over-shadowed all other condi- 
tions, and prices declined sharply. 


‘ Feeders, dealers and feed manufac- 


turers held off, despite the wintry 
weather conditions that normally 
would call for a heavier rate of feec- 
ing. While offerings were not large 
at-Kansas City, the market was thin- 
ly supported at the lower levels. 
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Wheat Erratic Daily, But 
Declining Trend Slowed 


Truman’s Proposal to Return to 500 Million Export Goal 
Causes Strong Spot—Slow Flour Trade Cuts Mill Demand 


While wheat prices have been rath- 
er erratic the past week, the sharp 
downward trend evident in the mid- 
dle of January was largely halted. 
The market registered much of its 
movement within individual trading 
sessions rather than recording sub- 
stantial changes from day to day. 
The close Feb. 2 was 1% @2%¢ lower 
on the near-by position and from 
%@2%¢ higher on the deferred de- 
liveries. It was apparent that some 
spreading in the form of sales of the 
near-by against purchases of new 
crop months was going on. 

Closing prices at leading markets 
Feb. 2 were: Chicago—May $2.86% @ 
2.87, July $2.58% @2.58%, September 
$2.54@2.54%, December $2.52% ; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.84, July $2.71; Kan- 
sas City—May $2.76@2.76%, July 
$2.49%, September, nominally, $2.46. 


Asks Hike in Export Goal 


The market was decidedly easy in 
the early part of the week until 
President Truman proposed increas- 
ing the export wheat goal back to 
500 million bushels, at the same time 
asking for power to restrict usage of 
grain by distillers. Washington ob- 
servers expressed the opinion that 
Congress would be slow to vote such 
controls on one class of grain users 
and at the same time approve a hike 
in the export quotas, but delay in 
the announcement of the March allo- 
cations led some to believe that per- 
haps the USDA was prorating the 
export quotas for the remainder of 
the crop year on the basis of a maxi- 
mum crop year export goal of 500 
million bushels of wheat and wheat 
products. In a late analysis the USDA 
stated that 637 million bushels of 
wheat would be available for the re- 
mainder of the crop year, allowing 
192 million for export and 158. mil- 
lion carry-over July 1. 


Flour Trade Very Quiet 

The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued to pick up wheat at several 
markets, but the ease with which the 
agency covered its needs was looked 
upon as bearish. Domestic flour trade 
remained very quiet, with bakers con- 
certed in their policy of holding off 
for possible further price declines. 


They say they are meeting strong . 


consumer resistance to current baked 
goods prices and the only way they 
can ease their production squeeze is 
in the form of lower ingredient costs. 
Further good snow cover for the new 
winter wheat crop was considered 
bearish. 


70 Million Bushels Fed 


Disappearance of wheat the first 
half of the current season,- including 
the largest exports of record, totaled 
653 million bushels, or 43 million more 
than in the same period a year earlier. 
Despite the large disappearance, 
Stocks of wheat Jan. 1, 1948, were 
hearly 25% larger than on the same 
date in 1947 and totaled 795 million 
bushels. Exports of wheat July 
through December, 1947, including 
flour in terms of wheat, totaled 258 
Million bushels, compared with 166 
Million last season and 202 million 
two years ago. 

About 348 million bushels of wheat 
Were milled for flour in the last half 
of 1947, of which 88 million bushels 
of wheat in terms of flour were ex- 


ported, leaving 260 million bushels of 
wheat equivalent for domestic use. 
This compares with 337 million bush- 
els milled in the same period last sea- 
son, of which 64 million were ex- 
ported, and 273 million bushels of 
wheat equivalent remained. It is esti- 
mated that about 65 million bushels 
of wheat were used for seed July 
through December, 1947, leaving 
around 70 million bushels that were 
used for feed. In the first half of the 
1946-47 season, 64 million bushels 
were used for seed and 170 million 
bushels for feed. 


K. C. Demand Only Fair 


Offers of cash wheat at Kansas 
City were limited last week, but the 
demand was only fair and as a result 
prices remained relatively steady. 
The CCC was an active buyer, though 
its effect on the market was of little 
consequence, for the agency was pur- 
chasing only fair sized amounts from 
day to day at a set basis of 16¢ over 
the Chicago May, Gulf delivery. Lit- 
tle news of a bullish nature circulat- 
ed during the week, most reports 
being on the other side of the ledger. 
The winter wheat crop was in much 
better condition with additional snow 
reported at most points throughout 
the Southwest. Flour sales continued 
slow and mills sought only small 
amounts of cash wheat. With lighter 
country offers and a slight pickup 
in demand Feb. 2, cash premiums 
rose for the first time in seven. days. 
Ordinary dark hard mark-ups ad- 
vanced %¢, to 12¢ over the May fu- 
ture. Other protein premiums re- 
mained about the same. The range 
for No. 1 dark hard wheat was $2.87 
@3.48% Feb. 2, compared with 
$2.88% @3.40 a week previous. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 31, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. Dark and Hard........ $2.86% @3.37 


1 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.86% @3.36 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.85% @3.35 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.85% @3.34 
Mei 2 BOG ca ccvebeccvstiaceses 2.88% @2.97% 
BO. B TROD oc nccscpescccdoece 2.87% @2.97 
WG. FMS coe Sheen ccceseveee 2.87% @2.96% 
WOR, 6 BOR. . dive ccicdssccvecs 2.86% @2.96 


Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 
1 hard selling Feb. 2 at $3.04%@ 
3.05%, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein bringing 
3¢ premium. Ordinary kinds were in 
good demand for export, but higher 
protein lots were slow. Offerings of 
all types were light, with no increase 
in farmer selling. 


Ordinary Springs Firmer 

The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis was unsettled, with demand 
irregular early, but becoming broad- 
er later. The CCC bought scattered 
lots and mill demand improved 
slightly. Premiums on ordinary wheat 
were firmer as the result of CCC 
buying, but premiums in the higher 
protein brackets were weaker. Offer- 
ings were light, since Minneapolis 
receipts amounted to only 1,056 cars, 
while Duluth took in 861. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring traded at 
10¢ to 12¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, compared with 7¢ to 10¢ over 
a week ago. Durum offerings were 
exceedingly scant during the week, 
and with mill demand fairly active, 
premiums strengthened to the extent 
of about 10¢ bu. This brought values 

(Continued on page 88) 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 











Jan, 26- Jan, 27- Jan. 28- 
Jan, 25-31, Previous Feb. 1, Feb. 2 Feb. 3, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
WAFER 6 ca Syke ccevscducnador *854,602 834,407 1,026,422 959,564 818,282 
BawetWOe «6 é.ccs ccc decedcodecces 1,511,982 1,508,642 1,510,149 1,425,046 1,310,920 
pe | RT er eee rT ee ea eee *511,175 538,077 480,356 548,878 429,630 
Central and Southeast ......... *523,596 646,162 578,040 654,549 575,561 
North Pacific Coast ............ *283,453 324,405 426,011 396,125 402,964 
THRE i isis d v cidaes vewe nes 3,684,808 3,751,693 4,020,978 3,984,162 3,537,357 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 13 


*Preliminary. 


Crop year flour production 


cm——Percentage of capacity operated, 
J 


Jan. 
25-31, Previous 


an. 26- 
Feb. 1, 


Jan. 27- 
Feb. 2, 


uly 1 te————, 








1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 82 80 99 93 86 27,818,167 28,805,058 
Southwest ...... 97 97 100 98 94 46,587,408 43,979,659 
Buffalo ......... 85 90 80 91 72 16,180,422 15,879,360 
Central and Ss. E. 73 72 73 82 73 17,115,225 16,452,143 
No. Pacific Coast 78 89 113 110 98 10,352,218 10,489,005 
Totals ...s0% 86 87 94 96 85 118,053,440 115,605,225 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Jan. 25-31 ...... 376,920 319,466 85 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 366,116 97 Jan. 25-31 .....: 378,360 *345,818 91 
Year ago ....... 364,320 373,710 103 Previous week .. 378,360 341,199 90 
Two years ago .. 364,320 302,855 83 Year ago ....... 360,360 381,391 106 
Five-year Seren get Xen t 9 58 Tee +. Two years ago .. 321,360 381,034 106 
Ten-year average Wichita oe as Five-YOOr GVOTABO ....cccccccseces 87 
Ten- PND Reb tah cee ccceener 
Jan. 25-31 ...... 118,800 112,500 95 ptt hat: sega 73 
Previous week .. 118,800 102,452 86 Preliminary. 
FOG? GHO csccevs 118,800 104,354 89 
Two years ago .. 112,800 128,266 114 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Five-year Average .....++-seeeeees 97 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Ten-year AVeCTABE .......sseeeevees 83 Montana and Iowa: 
Salina Weekl Flour Pct. ac- 
Jan. 25-31 ...... 100,200 95,137 95 Geely «60 eaten tiey 
Previous week .. 100,200 94,114 94 
Saar ta 84°600 79,628 94. Jan. 25-31 ...... 666,600 *508,784 76 
Two years ago .. 84,600 78,521 93 Previous week .. 666,600 493,208 74 
Five-year average .........eeeeees 94 Year ago ....... 667,800 645,031 97 
Ten-year AVETABS ...... cs eeecseees 86 Two years ago .. 667,800 578,530 87 
55 Representative Mills Five-year Average ........eseeeees 72 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...... cece seeees 63 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 


and Salina: 
Jan. 25-31 ...... 959,280 984,879 103 
Previous week .. 959,280 945,960 98 
Year ago ....... 953,280 952,457 100 
Two years ago .. 894,660 915,404 102 
Five-year AVeCrage .....seceesssees 93 
Ten-year AVETAZS .....ceeececeeecs 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Qhio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 26-31 ...... 715,566 *523,596 73 
Previous week .. 755,466 546,161 72 
Year ago ....... 786,846 578,040 73 
Two years ago .. 784,106 654,549 82 
Five-year @V@rTa@e ......cccesscces 71 
Ten-year Average ........eeescees 67 
*Preliminary. . 
BUFFALO 
Jan. 25-31 ...... 601,200 *511,175 85 
Previous week .. 601,200 538,077 90 
TOP OOP S50 02% 601,200 480,350 80 
Two years ago .. 600,600 548,878 91 
Five-year average .........seeee0. 80 
Ten-year Average .........seceeees 76 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 


Mills 

Weekly 

capacity 

Jan. 25-31 ...... 223,320 
Previous week .. 223,320 
Year ago ....... 243,720 
Two years ago *. 225,720 


Five-year average ....... 
Ten-year average ........ 


*Preliminary. 


Flour Pct. ac- 


output __ tivity 
*207,299 93 
201,916 90 
267,200 110 
247,082 109 

eS vemd wed 87 
chodeowes 80 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly 
capacity 
Jan. 25-31 ...... 140,010 
Previous week .. 140,010 
Year ago ....... 134,200 
Two years ago .. 134,800 


Five-year average ........ 
Ten-year average ......... 


Flour Pct. ac- 


output _ tivity 
76,154 54 
122,489 87 
158,811 118 
149,043 110 
Tevepece 87 
Gceseosece 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

-——Southwest*—. -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Jan. 26-31 ..... 30,618 949,086 $17,186 
Previous week .. 30,550 16,039 
Two weeks ago. 31,632 15,707 
BET Nae wonce oo 0,581 832,657 19,559 
BOER. nocccccoces 28,858 $32,034 18,709 
BGR Sosdcccdecs 26,546 744,401 16,570 
BONE ar che 660 toe 27,524 787,369 16,409 
Five-yr. average 28,825 829,109 17,686 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


541,443 $10,077 316,734 
11,606 
9,229 
511,029 9,763 299,219 
553,266 11,115 330,984 
497,773 8,700 303,818 
466,640 10,294 303,226 
514,010 9,989 310,596 
tAll mills. tPreliminary. 


--Combined**—, 


57,881 
58,195 
56,568 
59,903 1,642,905 
66,682 1,707,285 
51,816 1,545,993 
64,227 1,657,234 
56,702 1,651,936 


1,806,263 
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LONG SERVICE AWARDS—International Milling Co. is showing its ap- 
preciation to veteran employees by honoring them at company dinners 
and presenting them with service pins and gifts. Left to right, above, are 
Charles Ritz, president, with 37 years service, James M. Bruzek, vice 
president, with 44 years, and Thomas G. Cecka, milling superintendent, 
with 47 years, congratulating each other upon receipt of gold watches 
and diamond studded lapel pins at a dinner in the Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Jan. 26. Ten other employees of the Minneapolis office of the 
company were given gold watches and pins for more than 25 years’ serv- 
ice and 53 employees were awarded pins for serving from 5 to 25 years. 
The International Milling Co. has held similar presentation ceremonies 
at its other U.S. and Canadian plants. 





Australian Wheat Crop Set | 
at 226 Million, Officially 


WASHINGTON—A mid-December 
official estimate, the latest received, 
places Australia’s wheat production 
in 1947 at 226 million bushels, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, reports. 

At that figure the crop would be 
the largest on record, and 110 million 
bushels, or 95%, larger than the small 
1946 harvest. It is however, somewhat 
less than early season forecasts. The 
reduction from the previous high esti- 
mates is attributed to unfavorable 
ripening conditions, severe outbreaks 
of rust, and damage by wind, hail, 
and rain. Trade estimates place the 
crop at a somewhat lower figure than 
the official estimate. 

Despite crop damage from the 
causes mentioned, the official esti- 
mate placed prospects above the pre- 


NEW AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
CROP LOW QUALITY 


W. S. Kimpton of W. S. Kimpton 
& Sons, flour millers, Melbourne, 
Australia, in a Jan. 28 letter to The 
Northwestern Miller, states that un- 
favorable wheat harvesting weather 
has continued, with December the 
wettest for many years in New South 
Wales. Private estimates are now 
placing the wheat outturn at 225 mil- 
lion bushels, a sharp reduction from 
the November estimates, but still 10 
million larger than any previous Aus- 
tralian wheat crop. One company, he 
says, estimates that only 40% of the 
anticipated 100 million bushel crop in 
New South Wales would be fair av- 
erage quality. In Victoria, estimated 
to produce 50 million, there is also 
much lightweight wheat, but the per- 
centage is not as bad as in New South 
Wales. 





vious record crops of about 214 mil- 
lion bushels produced in 1930 and 
again in 1932. The outturn of 210 mil- 
lion bushels in 1939 completes the 
record of harvests exceeding 200 mil- 
lion bushels. Handling a crop of the 
volume reported for this season pre- 
sents many problems, as the result of 
shortages of harvest machinery, la- 
bor, storage and transport facilities. 

Exceptionally “favorable growing 
conditions were reported up to mid- 
October, when unfavorable weather 
began. Since that time, widespread 
rains in some states have caused 
damage, especially from rust and 
fungus disease. Excessive rainfall was 
also resulting in lodging of grain and 
delayed harvests. Reports state that 
a considerable amount of grain in 
eastern states will be below f.a.q. 
standards. 

Although the greatest damage ap- 
pears to have occurred in New South 
Wales, especially in the northwestern 
and central districts, where rains 
were especially heavy, the bulk of the 
increase over last year’s crop is ac- 
counted for in that state. The latest 
estimate of 100 million bushels, the 
largest recorded, is more than double 
the 1935-1944 average and contrasts 
with the 1946 harvest of 15 million 
bushels. A large part of the crop is 
said to be of low quality. 

In Victoria, the second largest 
wheat producer, prospects were re- 
duced by about 20 million bushels, 
but the crop is expected to be about 
the same as last year’s above-average 
outturn. Victoria was the only state 
having a better than average crop 
last year. 

Damage has also been reported in 
South Australia and, while the pros- 
pect is still for a better-than-average 
crop, the present indication of a crop 
of 35 million bushels is less favorable 
than early-season prospects for 40-45 


million. The quality of the grain is 
reported to be generally below aver- 
age. 

Rainfall in western Australia dur- 
ing October benefited the crop, which 
was suffering from a deficiency of 
moisture at that time. Some recovery 
following the rainfall was indicated 
by a slight increase in the crop fore- 
cast, which is now placed at 32 mil- 
lion bushels. 

A good harvest is expected in 


Queensland and that state will have _ 


some surplus for export, for the first 
time in five years. The quality of ear- 
ly harvested grain was reported to 
be good but rust affected the quality 
of later-sown grain, according to 
reports. 

If the wheat harvest reaches the 
level forecast, an exportable surplus 
of about 145 million bushels is ex- 
pected. This provides for domestic 
use of about 60 million bushels from 


the commercial deliveries. Of that ~ 


amount, about 35 million would rep- 
resent stock and poultry feed. This 
would be in addition to the expected 
retention of about 20 million bushels 
on farms. 

Exports from the new crop to the 
U.K. and U.K. areas of responsibility 
are expected to total about 80 million 
bushels, under the terms of a recent 
agreement. An additional 25 million 
bushels to India would leave about 40 
million for other countries, assuming 
the crop outturn to be at the cur- 
rently estimated level. 

About two-thirds of the exports of 
wheat during the first 10 months of 
the past crop year went to India, 
with New Zealand, the second largest 
claimant, accounting for about 17%. 
Flour shipments were more widely 
distributed with, however, Malaya, 
Ceylon, the U.K. and Mauritius to- 
gether accounting for 72% of the to- 
tal shipments during that period. 

The export price of wheat had in- 
creased to $3.13 bu., bulk, f.o.b., main 
ports, by mid-December, reflecting 
higher prices on the world market. 
The price of bagged wheat rose, cor- 
responding to $3.26 bu. in terms of 
U.S. currency. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. E. C. STAKMAN IS 








HONORED AS SCIENTIST | 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. E. C. Stak- 
man, plant pathologist at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was honored at a 
dinner Feb. 3 for his recent election 
as president-elect of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
More than 200 associates and students 
of the university and a number of 
representatives of the grain and mill- 
ing industries attended. Dr. Stakman, 
who has done much outstanding work 
on improvement of wheat and other 
grain varieties, is the first plant 
pathologist to be chosen as president- 
elect of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


—————————————— 
ARMY TO BUY 80% FLOUR 
FOR GREEK MILITARY 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 


- master Depot will open sealed bids 


Feb. 5 for 50,000 sacks of 80% ex- 
traction flour for export. Procurement 
officials indicated the flour was for 
the account of the Greek army and 
not for U.S. army use nor for civilian 
feeding. This is the first 80% flour or- 
dered by the army since the expira- 
tion of WFO-144. The flour is for de- 
livery by March 1 through New York 
or New Orleans. On the same day, 
the quartermaster office will open 
bids on 90,000 sacks of 72% extrac- 
tion flour for U.S. army account. 
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DEATHS 


George W. Perrigo, 70, a sales rep- 
resentative for Central Waxed Paper 
Co., Chicago, died Jan. 26 from a 
heart attack. Mr. Perrigo was well 
known in the baking and allied in- 
dustries and had been with Central 
Waxed Paper Co. for about 20 years. 
He was an active member of the Chi- 
cago Bakers Courtesy Club, and had 
served on numerous committees. 















Harry C. Boyd, 65, who retired last 
September after 43 years as sales- 
man for Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
died Jan. 21 in a Dallas, Pa., hospital 
after a heart attack. Surviving are 
his widow, four daughters, five 
grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 


Jacob Chassen, 48, vice president, 
Atlantic Baking Co., in the Coney 
Island section of Brooklyn, died re- 
cently of a heart attack. He came 
to this country from Poland when 
he was 13, and was in the baking 
business all of his life. 


George M. Walker, 57, sales repre- 
sentative for the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. in West Virginia for 
22 years, died at a hospital in Gallip- 
olis, Ohio, recently. His home was 
in Pt. Pleasant, W. Va. 


James D. Bishop, for many years 
engaged in the grain business at Em- 
poria, Kansas, died Jan. 29 in a 
Wichita hospital. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT QUALITY REPORT 
ON CHEMISTS’ PROGRAM 


WICHITA — A report on a new 
variety of hard red winter wheat in- 
troduced by Earl G. Clark will be 
presented at a meeting of the Pioneer 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, Feb. 7. The meeting 
will be held at the Allis Hotel and 
will start at 9:30 a.m. 

George W. Schiller, chief chemist 
for the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas, is chairman of a com- 
mittee within the Pioneer Section 
that was named to evaluate the mill 
ing and baking qualities of the new 
wheat produced by the plant breeder 
who introduced Chiefkan and Red 
Chief. The committee report also will 
include agronomic data on the per- 
formance of the two varieties. Exten- 
sive laboratory and milling tests 
have been made by the committee 
members and Mr. Schiller will pre- 
sent a consolidated report on the 
varieties as they were appraised by 
the individual products contro] lab- 
oratories. 

Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, University o! 
Nebraska, Lincoln, will be the prin 
cipal speaker on the program which 
will follow the luncheon. He will dis 
cuss the relationship of starch prop- 
erties to the baking characteristics of 
flour. 

Other items on the program will in- 
clude a discussion of some applications 
of electronics in industry, by Dr 
Charles Kimball of the C. J. Patter- 
son Co., Kansas City, and a motion 
picture film, “Colorado Vacation,” by 
Wayne Parker, General Mills, Inc., 
Wichita. 

Members of various committees of 
the section will hold meetings during 
the evening of Feb. 6 preceding the 
section meeting. : 
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Pillsbury’s five great donut mixes are five great profit-partners for 
you! Whichever one you choose, the result will be fluffy-light donuts 
every time—the kind that bring satisfied customers back for more! 
These mixes work well in automatic machines or open kettles . . . 
save you time and money—simplify your cost controls. Ask your 
Pillsbury salesman about all five —let him help you decide which 
mix best suits your needs! 





NEW SUGARKOTE NOW HERE 
a prepared sugar coating that makes 
donuts taste even better—gives them 
a showy, snowy-white appearance. 

* 


FREE “BAKERY ART” BOOKLET 
New Pillsbury instruction and recipe 
book tells you how to handle basic 
mixes to suit individual needs. Write 
for it—or ask your Pillsbury salesman 
for a copy. 





PILLSBURY Donut @ Waffle © Sweet Dough @ Corn Muffin e Biscuit e Cake 


’ 
ae ‘Egg Griddle @ Sugarkote @ Universal Sweet Doh Base 


Pre-Mix Division 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
21 West St., New York 6,N. Y. 
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for New Census 


Forms for the 1947 census of manu- 
factures covering the flour, cereal 
preparations, feed and baking indus- 
tries now are being mailed to manu- 
facturers by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The census, generally regarded as 
the most important ever undertaken 
because of the exceptional changes in 
manufacturing generated by the war 
and reconversion periods, was author- 
ized by Congress last year. No cen- 
sus of manufactures has been taken 
since 1939. 

Industry has participated in the 
development of the 1947 census to a 
greater extent than in any earlier 
census, the bureau points out. Thou- 
sands of individual manufacturers 
and trade association executives 
helped to develop the product detail 
sections of the census which would 
give industry the information it 
needed without placing an unreason- 
able burden on reporting companies. 

Everyone to whom a census of 
manufactures schedule is addressed is 
required by law to make a return. 
Complete answers to all questions 
must be supplied, and the census bu- 
reau requests that completed forms 
be returned within 30 days after 
their receipt. 

Parts I through VI include gen- 
eral questions and are the same on 
all forms, while Parts VII, VIII and 
IX are adapted to particular indus- 
tries. 


Form Summarized 


Part VII, entitled “Products 
Shipped During 1947,” provides for 
listing by quantity and value the fol- 
lowing products: 

Wheat flour and blends — Plain 
white, whole wheat, semolina, farina, 
plain blended, phosphated, self-rising, 
other prepared flour, bran, shorts and 
middlings. The total quantity of 
wheat flour is to be broken down as 
to distribution for family, commer- 
cial, export and industrial use. 

Rye milling products — Rye flour 
and rye offal. 

Dry corn milling products—Whole 
corn meal, degermed corn meal, corn 
grits and hominy for human con- 
sumption, corn grits and flakes for 
brewers’ use, hominy feed and other 
by-products of dry corn milling. 

Cereal preparations—Ready-to- 
serve products of corn, wheat, other 
grains and mixtures; to-be-cooked 
products of corn, oats, wheat, other 
grains and mixed grains. 

Other products — Crude corn oil, 
cereal coffee substitutes, oat millfeed 
and other oat by-products, soybean 
cake and meal, soy flour and grits, 
crude and refined soybean oil. 

The prepared feeds section of Part 
VII lists these items: 

Grain—Ground, rolled, chopped or 
crimped (mixed or unmixed for gen- 
eral use). 

Poultry feeds— All scratch feeds, 
chicken mash and pellets under 25% 
protein (layer and breeder, starter, 
grower and broiler); turkey mash 
and pellets under 25% protein; other 
poultry feeds under 25% protein; 
supplements and concentrates 25% 
protein and over. 

Livestock feeds—Dairy 25% pro- 
tein and over, dairy under 25% pro- 
tein, beef and range cattle, sheep and 
goat, pig and hog under 25% protein, 
pig and hog 25% protein and over, 
horse and mule, other livestock feeds. 
Other products—Mineral mixtures, 
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Forms Sent to Millers, Bakers 


of Manufactures 


suncured and dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, dog and cat food (pellets, bis- 
cuit, canned and meal). 

Receipts for custom grinding or 
mixing also are to be listed. 

Part VIII, labeled “Materials 
Used,” provides space for listing 
quantities and cost of the following: 
barley, corn, oats, sorghum grains, 
soybeans, wheat, other grains, corn 
meal, corn gluten feed and corn glu- 
ten meal, hominy feed and meal, 
brewers’ and distillers’ spent grains, 
millfeeds and screenings, oilseed cake 
and meal (cottonseed, soybean, lin- 
seed), meat scrap, tankage, fish meal 
and scrap, dried skim milk and but- 
termilk, dried whey, beet pulp, citrus 
pulp, alfalfa meal, molasses, bone 
meal and minerals. 

Part IX, is to be answered only by 
establishments which manufactured 
formula feeds during 1947. It calls 
for distribution, in terms of percent- 
ages, of total sales during the year 
according to sales of formula feeds of 
the concern’s own manufacture, other 
products manufactured by the con- 
cern and products bought and sold 
in the same condition. Items in the 
last category may include formula 
feeds, farm equipment and supplies, 
grains, seeds, fertilizers, fuel, gro- 
ceries, etc. 


Bakery Products Listed 


Part VII of the census dealing spe- 
cifically with bakery products is en- 
titled ‘““Net Sales During 1947.” Quan- 
tity and value of the following prod- 
ucts are to be listed: 

Bread — White (pan), white 
(hearth), whole wheat, cracked 
wheat, other dark wheat breads, rye 
(including pumpernickel), raisin and 
other specialty breads. 

Rolls, bread type—Kaiser, parker 
house, hamburger and weiner, etc. 

Sweet yeast goods—aAll types, in- 
cluding sweet rolls, coffee cake, puff 
pastry and yeast-raised doughnuts. 

Pastries—aAll types of baking pow- 
der leavened only, including cream 
puffs, eclairs, lady fingers, French 
pastry, etc. j 

Soft cakes — All types, ‘including 
pound, layer, fruit, etc. 

Crackers — Sponge, grahams, 
sprayed varieties and low-sugar con- 
tent biscuits. ‘ 

Other products—Cake-type dough- 
nuts, machine- and hand-made cook- 
ies and wafers, pretzels, ice cream 
and other frozen foods, ice cream 
cones and cups, potato chips. 

Stale returns are not to be included 
in calculating net shipments of prod- 
ucts. Sale of scrap and salable refuse, 
including stale returns, are to be re- 


N.Y. BAKERS DENY IMMINENT 
PRICE RISE 


NEW YORK—Denials of an imme- 
diate advance im bread prices by 
spokesmen for practically all large 
bakers in this area were made fol- 
lowing “scare” headlines in a New 
York evening paper reporting, “Bread 
Price Rise of 1¢ to 2¢ a Loaf Seen 
by Industry.” This article compared 
prices of bread in 1940 and 1948 and 
saw in them an advance of 80%. The 
rise was blamed on the higher prices 
of wheat. Bakery sources said, how- 
ever, that if prices on all ingredients 
continue to advamce, bread prices 
would be forced higher. 





corded as receipts from other manu- 
facturing activities. 


Part VIII, the “Materials Used” 
section, provides for listing of quan- 
tities and delivered cost of the fol- 
lowing materials: wheat flour, sugar, 
lard, shortening, other fats and oils, 
dried milk, frozen and dried eggs. 


Under Part IX, bakers are asked 
to check one of the following as the 
principal way of selling baked goods 
during 1947: at wholesale through 
grocers; at wholesale to restaurants, 
hotels, institutions and other business 
concerns; at retail through the con- 
cern’s own store or stores; at retail 
through house-to-house routes. Ques- 
tions are also included on the num- 
ber of retail shops, bakery goods 
stores and house-to-house -routes 
operated. 


First Parts Identical 


Parts I through VI are identical in 
both forms. Information asked in 
Part I includes the name and location 
of the establishment, type of owner- 
ship, wh@ther or not the company or 
owner operating the establishment is 
a subsidiary of some other company, 
etc. 


The number and kinds of employees 
and their salaries and wages are to 
be listed under Part II. 


Part III deals with materials, fuels 
and electric energy; Part IV covers 
inventories; Part V expenditures for 
plant and equipment and Part VI op- 
eration of highway type motor ve- 
hicles. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
ELECTS C. D. SANDERSON 


PITTSBURGH—C. D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club. James Orr, Standard Milling 
Co., was named vice president and 
Frank C. Miller, Bay State Milling 
Co., was chosen secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Elected directors were D. M. Toler, 
Henkel Flour Mills; W. N. Marland, 
Standard Milling Co.; R. T. Hamble- 
ton, General Mills, Inc.; Ben H. Peo- 
ples, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and 
E. M. Peek, flour broker. 


Named on the advisory committee 
of South High Vocational School, 
baking division, was E. J. Bermel, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. The club visited 
the school after the luncheon meeting 
at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club Jan. 
26, and will take an active part in the 
program planned at the school for 
the coming year. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UPPER MICHIGAN BAKERS 
TO HOLD MEETING FEB. 28 


MILWAUKEE—Bakers in the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan, compris- 
ing district five of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., will attend a dis- 
trict meeting at Marquette, Mich., 
Feb. 28 at the Overholt Merchants 
Wholesale Bakery, according to Fred 
Laufenburg, state secretary. The 
meeting will get under way at 1:30 
p.m. with Harold C. Overholt, district 
chairman, in charge. The program 
will include three demonstrations by 
allied trades firms, including Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., the J. W. Allen 
Co. and Standard Brands, Inc. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








U.S. EROSION LOSS 


In the past 150 years at least 50 
million acres of productive cropland 
have been abandoned due to erosion. 
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Bakers Club of 
Chicago Elects 
L. E. Caster 


CHICAGO—L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co.,- Rockford, I1l., 
was elected president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago at the annual meet- 
ing of its board of directors Jan. 28. 
Mr. Caster served as first vice presi- 
dent during the past year, and suc- 
ceeds M. M. Jackson, Vienna Model 
Bakery, Inc., Chicago. 

Robert M. Woods, Woods Bon Ton 
Bakery, Evanston, Ill., was elected 
first vice president, and George Neu- 
man, Neuman Pastry Shops, Chicago, 
second vice president. W. M. Foster, 
Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, was 
elected secretary and Peter Redler, 
Chicago, was reelected treasurer. 

Directors recently elected were: 
For one year, L. E. Caster; Paul Clis- 
sold, Bakers’ Helper; F. E. Deppe, 
Deppe Baking Co.; W. M. Foster, 
Bowman Dairy Co.; Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss, National Yeast Corp., and Peter 
Redler. For two years, N. G. Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co.; H. E. Bur- 
gess, Brainerd & Burgess, Inc.; A. 
Fasseas, White Baking Co.; George 
Neuman, Neuman Pastry Shops; FI’. 
Trochim, Polish Grocers Baking Co., 
and R. M. Woods, Woods Bon Ton. 

Following the directors’ meeting, 
the annual meeting of the club was 
held, during which the officers were 
installed and committee reports pre- 
sented. These included reports on ad- 
missions by C. J. Burny, chairman; 
on auditing and finance by George 
Chussler, chairman; on entertainment 
by E. J. Sperry, chairman; on mem- 
bership by J. P. Keegan, chairman; 
on nominating by Howard D. Whit- 
ney, chairman; on special by-laws by 
John P. Garrow, chairman, and on 





L. E. Caster 


house by F. J. Bergenthal, chairman. 

Mr. Bergenthal reported that 4 
new lease for the present quarters in 
the Sherman Hotel had been signed. 
This lease will be in force until Jan. 
31, 1949. He also paid a tribute to 
Louise K. Buell, club manager, and 
her assistants, Frieda Bertsche and 
Mildred Cox, for their efficient opera- 
tions, saying the club’s services had 
greatly increased during 1947. The 
club had 12,464 visitors during 1947, 
6,833 meals were served and 2,663 
hotel reservations, 1,829 railroad res- 
ervations and 317 plane reservations 
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were handled. Two hundred and twen- 
ty-three group meetings were held in 
the club quarters during: the year. 
The club’s membership on Jan. 1 to- 
taled 587. 

It has been customary to present 
the retiring president with some sym- 
bol or token of the esteem of the 
members. The new president, Mr. 
Caster, said that to select a suitable 
gift for Mr. Jackson required a great 
amount of study, and “after a careful 
analysis of his habits, movements 
and actions, discovered they had a 
problem, as he had permitted time to 
grow tO such a factor in his life. 
It has, therefore, become obvious that 
one gift will not do the trick, and 
for the first time the members of 
the Bakers Club have banded to- 
gether to give the retiring president 
a complete set of gifts, which will 
assist Mr. Jackson in keeping an 
audit of time.” 

The first gift was a telegram giv- 
ing him free access and use of the 
Western Union clock in the Bakers 
Club. Gift No. 2 was a coin purse, 
filled with nickels with instructions 
how to phone for the time. The third 
gift was a subscription to Time Maga- 
zine, to give him a review of the 
time that has passed. No. 4 was “one 
of the finest books on old American 
clocks and clock makers.” Gift No. 5 
was a phonograph record of “Time on 
My Hands,” by Frances Langford. 
No. 6 was an electric alarm clock. 
No. 7 was a desk model radio, that 
will give the time every hour on the 
hour, as well as on the half hour, 
and the last and eighth gift was a 
wrist watch. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH POEHLMANN 
NEARS 85TH BIRTHDAY 


MILWAUKEE—Joseph Poehlmann, 
founder of the Poehlmann Baking Co., 
Milwaukee retail-wholesale firm op- 
erating numerous retail shops in the 
city, and one of the pioneers of the 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin baking in- 
dustries, is observing his 85th birthday 
anniversary Feb. 15 at his home, 1513 
N. Astor St. 

Up to about four years ago, Mr. 
Poehlmann was still active in opera- 
tions of the company, but in recent 
years the business has been conduct- 
ed by his sons, Fred, Walter, John 
and Herbert. However, Mr. Poehl- 
mann continues to lend advice and 
suggestions to his sons, based on his 
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more than 50 years of active associa- 
tion in the baking business. 

Mr. Poehlmann is a former presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. He was a founder of both 
the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 
and of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Inc., serving as first secretary of the 
former for 20 years, after which he 
was elected to several terms as presi- 
dent. 
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NATIONAL GRAIN CO. 
PAYS FARMERS REFUND 


WINNIPEG — The National Grain 
Co. has announced that it will make 





a final payment of 10%¢ bu. on oats, 
and 14%¢ on barley to its farmer 
patrons on account of the additional 
profits due to the lifting of price 
ceilings on oats and barley Oct. 21, 
1947. 

The company announced that this 
is the final payment and that all 
grains purchased between Aug. 1 and 
Oct. 21, 1947, have now been sold and 
an abnormal profit on selling that 
grain on the open market is repre- 
sented by the final payments. 

Recently the Pioneer Grain Co. an- 
nounced an interim dividend payment 
from the same profit account of 12¢ 
bu. on oats, and 10¢ bu. on barley. 
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THREE TYPES OF SLICES 


Three types of slices available—the usval 
section, the home-style flat slice, and the 
new julienne cut. Any one of these will give 


@ has an attractive natural color and flavor 


@ bulks well for a generous-looking pie 
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OHIO GRAIN DEALERS SET 
ANNUAL CONVENTION DATES 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The 33rd annual 
convention of the Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers Assn. will be held at the 
Commodore Perry. Hotel Feb. 22-24. 
A banquet, entertainment and a panel 
of discussion leaders are planned for 
the meeting. 

According to C. S. Latchaw, secre- 
tary of the organization, the Com- 
modore Perry, Secor, Fort Meigs, 
Hillcrest, Waldorf and Willard hotels 
are prepared to take reservations 
from those planning to attend the 
convention. 
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Cut 





Sliced apples processed by the special ‘Roche’ methods* with 
Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) before freezing retain natural color 


This frozen fruit has real, full-bodied, tree-ripe flavor. Your apple 
pastries will escape flavor-flatness and soggy texture found in heat- 
blanched fruit. There is no “off-flavor” from sulfur-treating. This 
improved quality is easily recognized by your customers. 

Ask your supplier for these superior frozen apples—in sections, 
flat slices, or julienne cuts—processed with Ascorbic Acid by the 
‘Roche’ methods*. Further information gladly supplied on request. 


*These procedures, developed in the ‘Roche’ Laboratories of Applied Nutrition, 
are placed act the disposal of apple processors everywhere without charge 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





PERSONNEL—Companies are peo- 
ple. The measurement of a company, 
then, is its personnel. And if you want 
to explain the success or failure of a 
business enterprise, look first at the 
men and women who contribute the 
sum total of effort and intelligence 
going into that enterprise. 

These are platitudes, of course, but 
they can be excused in reviewing im- 
pressions gained at such a summing 
up of personal dynamics as was af- 
forded by the recent “service” dinner 
given by the International Milling 
Co. to its employees in celebration of 
the company’s 55th anniversary. 

“There is much more to our flour 
than meets the eye!” Naturally. There 
are individual employees, each with his 
own success story, making up that 
something added—that plus quality. 

The story of the service dinner has 
been told in our news pages, and we 
need not here review the program 
of awards for long-continued service. 
Longevity of employment is one meas- 
urement of the value of an individu- 
al’s contribution. It evidences quan- 
tity and implies quality. But the num- 
ber and character of the veterans is 
not all of the answer to the question 
of why a company succeeds. The an- 
swer is written also in the faces of 
the whole ensemble. You can’t look at 
a group like that which attended the 
International dinner without grasping 
an important part of the why of 
what International is. 

No longer does anyone. seriously 
doubt the value of those devices which 
seem best adapted to preserving and 
promoting the family feeling in 
large-scale business. This explains 
the tremendous development within 
recent years of personnel depart- 
ments. But personal relations of the 
desired type would be unlikely with- 
out the right personal qualities in 
company leadership. International 
does not lack this in its executives, 
who have before them the conspicu- 
ous example of the founder’s family. 
It is clearly the tradition in the 
House of International that personal 
relations and helpful mutual interest 
shall cut across all official levels. 

Judging from frequent repeti- 
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tion of the phrase, “He began as an 
office boy,” in the introductory re- 
marks of the master of ceremonies— 
Atherton Bean—as he called up the 
long roster of employees to be hon- 
ored and rewarded according to the 
number of their years of service, 
there is no diminution in his com- 
pany of the Horatio Alger way of 
American. business life. Oxford and 
office boy—those are the extremes of 
preparation for executive rank in In- 
ternational, where there’s still room 
at the top for the lad who starts right 
at the bottom. 
eee 


The cookie’s Humpty Dumpty has 
had his fall, or he’s teetering, ready 
for a fall. So thinks the by-line man 
on Wall Street Journal who’s been 
peering over that part of the baking 
industry’s wall which surrounds the 
cookie specialists. Prices are high, 
sales are low and going lower. The 
housewife’s market basket contains 
fewer and fewer cookies, says WS]’s 
man, who reports that she’s seen typi- 
cal chocolate-coated stuff rise rap- 
idly from 50c to 75c a pound, fig 
bars from 31c to 43c, coconut marsh- 
malloéws from 25c to 43c, and assort- 
ments from 39c to 54c—all since 
early 1946. But advertising promo- 
tion, improved machinery, manufac- 
turing economies are being rushed 
to the rescue, and maybe Humpty 
Dumpty will soon be together again. 


J & w% Seventy-one past and pres- 
ent members of the cereal products 
division of the British Ministry of 
Food enjoy membership in a social 
organization whimsically if not too 
significantly known as THE WEE- 
VILS CLUB. The third annual re- 
union was held recently, and the club 
was reminded that it existed for more 
than the annual dinner or any other 
social function. Its other object was 
mutual assistance, the kind of help 
that would be extended in case of 
need from those. within and without 
the fold. “Who knows,” exclaimed 
the chairman, “but that during the 
next year we may become office 
cleaners or something like that?” 
(Laughter and applause.) Though 
perhaps this isn’t exactly the funniest 
side of the business of being a gov- 
ernmental insect,-after all. %& 3 
H. G. Hall proposed the toast: “The 
Weevils.” He said there was a line 
in “Love’s Labor Lost” that particu- 
larly appealed to him—it said thar 
“society is the happiness of life.” 
To his mind the meaning of that 
phrase was friendship; therefore, 
friendship was happiness and that 
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was the basis of the “Weevils” ex- 
istence. He believed that when one 
got into the “sere and yellow leaf” 
stage of life, there were few more 
comforting things than happy mem- 
ories of friendship. (Hear, hear.) 
& %& & Mr. Dawson, the newly- 
elected president of the club, replied. 
A dinner such as that, he said, was 
bound to bring back happy memories 
to all of them. As a ministry, they 
owed a great deal-to the flour milling 
industry, which had cooperated 
wholeheartedly with them, and, in 
turn, the ministry had tried to help 
the industry. They had learned to re- 
spect each other. (Hear, hear.) In the 
early days of control they had re- 
ceived every consideration from Sir 
Norman Vernon and also from the 
cheerful and energetic leadership of 
Mr. Loombe, whose successor, Mr. 
Skilton, had been an excellent skip- 
per. (Cheers.) 


Of the German milling industry, 
J. F. Lockwood, director in charge 
of the milling department of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., British mill machinery 
manufacturer, says laconically, “there 
just isn’t anything left.” One of the 
things that simply couldn’t happen 
there. But will the next generation 
of welt-conquerors remember? 


e * * 





Pictured here is the official emblem 
adopted to symbolize the 100th year 
of the Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago. Arthur F. Lindley, chairman 
of the centennial celebration commit- 
tee, says the design has been officially 
adopted by the committee and will be 
used on printed material, decorations, 
etc., in connection with the celebra- 
tion climaxing with the anniversary 
banquet April 3. The design is the 
work of Milt Youngren, commercial 
artist and cartoonist. Mr. Lindley an- 
nounces this as the official slogan for 
the centennial year: “A Century of 
Service to Our Nation’s Economy.” 
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St. Nicholas in 
Gingerbread 


St. Nicholas depicted in ginger- 
bread is one of the most ancient 
figures in flour confectionery and 
dates dack to days before Christ. 
It portrayed a pagan god and it was 
only after the Christian epoch that 
another significance was given to it. 

St. Nicholas is the great popular 
Saint venerated in the East as well 
as the West and of whom numerous 
legends have come from the East 
connected, in fact, with two historical 
personalities, the Bishop Nicholas of 
Myra, in Asia Minor, and Abbot 
Nicholas de Sion, Bishop of Pinarro. 

The custom of giving figures of the 
Saint made in honey cake to children 
at the feast of St. Nicholas is a sym- 
bolical continuation of the pagan cus- 
tom of sacrificial breads represent- 
ing the Divinity in question. Until the 
appearance of sugar, the honey dough 
and bread dough were the only ma- 
terials of which these gateaux were 
composed. The introduction of sugar, 
and later chocolate, marzipan, etc., 
naturally opened the door to many 
other possibilities. Nevertheless, even 
today St. Nicholas is made prefer- 
ably in honey cake, that is to say, a 
gingerbread.—Confectionery and Bak- 
ing Craft. 


* * * 


BIBLICAL SUPPORT FOR SHORTS 

He that withholdeth corn, the peo- 
ple shall curse him; but blessing shall 
be upon the head of him that selleth 
it. Proverbs xi: 26. 


* * * 
WHEATFIELDS IN WINTER 


Had we no previous knowledge of 
the course 
Nature pursues: that underneath 
the snows 
The rose 
Sleeps with its fragrance till a won- 
drous force 
Bids it regain its beauty, then we 
might 
Forget the wheatfelds in their robes 
of white. 


But with our prescience of remem- 
bered days 
Of gracious bounty, we perceive 
through drifts 
And rifts 
Of frigid crystals wheat beneath the 
rays 
Of fruitful suns, and feel that we 
may share 
Their trust in Providence though 
fields lie bare. 


—ROBERT CARY 
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FORWARD WITH PROMOTION 


T is gratifying to learn via the Millers National 

Federation official announcement that the ex- 
ecutive committee of that organization has given 
the green light to the flour promotion program, 
suspended several months ago because of the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to reduce domestic human con- 
sumption of flour as a service to the world aid 
program. The sacrifice made by the milling in- 


dustry by holding up its program after so much ~ ~ 
work had been put into its planning was very” 


considerable, with a large factor of doubt left 
in the minds of many millers as to the value. of 
the much heralded “voluntary” saving scheme, 
carried on with great noise and fury from Wash- 
ington but with a minimum of observable effec- 
tive response from the people. 

Meanwhile, millers were ill: repaid for their 
sacrifice and cooperation by having the entire 
industry blackguarded by the administration 
through the President’s blast at speculators in 
the commodity markets whom he accused of be- 
ing responsible for high living costs. It is true 
that the President’s altogether untruthful charge 
did not specifically place any part of the “gam- 
bling” accusation against millers; yet because of 
the fact that safe and conservative operation of 
every flour mill requires trading in future mar- 
kets, the charge against market “gambling” af- 
fected millers as much as any others in the in- 
dustries he so stupidly assailed. 

However, it probably is at least charitable to 
forget, if not forgive, this inane blunder, espe- 
cially since it served to make public the fact 
that many of the real commodity market “gam- 
blers’” were members of the President’s own ad- 
ministration, including several of those nearest 
to him and presumably influential in guiding his 
decisions and expressions of opinion. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the millers’ 
promotion program, set now to begin probably 
next September, has been, because of these and 
other related events, so long delayed. Yet, even 
considering this, members of the milling indus- 
try are fortunate in having their campaign ready 
at the very time when it probably will be both 
most needed and when it is likely to be most 
effective—providing that some other stupidity, 
such as long extraction flour, is not injected into 
the situation later in the present crop year or, 
in the unfortunate event of a materially reduced 
wheat harvest, next year. Should the long ex- 
traction scheme turn up again as the result of 
international horse trading, millers would be 
justified in opposing it with all their might, even 
to the extent of using as a weapon the long time 
program and the funds already supplied for its 
being carried forward. 


FLOUR BARRELS ARE OBSOLETE 


NDER the above. caption, the “Hook-Up,” 

association bulletin published by the Mill- 
ers National Federation, emphasizes to member 
millers not only that the wooden barrel as a con- 
tainer for flour is obsolete but that even the 
word “barrel” as a measure for flour has passed 
from use save as some “out of date miller’ con- 
tinues to cling “to this relic of the past.” It also 
admits that there are still jobbers and distribu- 
tors of flour who are true to the old-fashioned 
terminology and habitually speak of “a barrel 
of flour.” 

We ourselves wrote a piece recently about 
the changes in flour packaging and weights, and 
even as we wrote we felt guilty of space padding. 
The piece in the “Hook-Up” strikes us as a para- 
graph out of the same “barrel” of odds and ends, 
trimmed to fit the space available, as every honest 


writer must confess he sometimes does. Further- . 


more, we must admit that as we wrote our own 
story we found ourselves rather choked up with 
fond recollections of the days of only a little while 
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ago when a barrel of flour was a barrel of flour, 
customarily spoken of, indeed, as “a mighty good 
barrel of flour” either by the miller who ground 
it and was proud of his skill or by the salesman 
whose business it was to find a buyer for it. 

And even now we frequently find ourselves 
converting any number of “sacks” or “cwts.” of 
flour or the capacity ‘of the mill which produces 
them to “barrels”. in order to get the quantity 
into: the term which all of us who have grown 
to man’s size and years can_ understand. 

It is on this account that we feel the call of 
conscience to step up and say a word for what 
the federation refers to as a miller “a little bit 
out of date.” Bless him for his years and his ex- 
perience, for his pride in his product, for what- 
ever success he has attained in his few or many 
years, and forgive him if he refers to his prod- 
uct as a “barrel of flour” and, if he likes, adds 
that he’s got the best dang mill in the country 
or on this here river. 


e@e ®@ 
STATISTICS AND WORLD PRICES 


UST having completed our weekly, or more 

frequent, chore of wading through, with lim- 
ited interest, the statistical and other similar 
data accumulated in our suspense file, we confess 
—as most other reasonably honest men also prob- 
ably would do—that we know as little about all 
of these things as we did before. 

Naturally, our interest is chiefly in wheat and 
about how the world is going to get enough of 
it to eat or find something else to sustain life 
in its place. Yet, even in what would appear to be 
so simple a matter as this we find little nourish- 
ment in all of the vast amount of data available 
and which more or less now determine the pres- 
ent and probably future course of nations and 
peoples, including our own. The figures are quite 
endless, but the conclusions drawn from them by 
many and diverse minds often leave the reader 
as much or more in the dark than when he began 
his unhappy and largely fruitless task. 

For instance, we note that the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Gardiner boldly stated in the British Parliament 
a little while ago that “there is no such thing as 
a world price of wheat.” To the lay reader this 
seems plausible enough were it not for his knowl- 
edge that wheat is being bought and sold and 
continuously moved all about the world, so that 
there must somewhere be a price for it. Major 
Strange, the highly respected wheat - authority 
in Canada, takes the Rt. Hon. Mr. Gardiner sound- 
ly to task by pointing out that, with Chicago 
the only open international market for wheat in 
the world, there still is a world price for wheat. 
He emphasizes, however, that this is by no means 
a “world price” in the sense of uniformity, since 
Canada is selling its wheat to Britain at $1.55 
per bushel and to the rest of the world at $3.20. 
At the same time parts of Europe are paying 
approximately $3 per bushel for wheat from 
Australia, while the “price of wheat” in America 
is $2.92, we will say, and Argentina exported 
much of its crop at from $3.46 to $5 per bushel. 

These absurd variations indeed suggest that 
there is not really such a thing as “‘a world price 
for wheat.” Yet that conclusion would be wholly 
deceptive, since it is not that the wheat price 
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varies so widely everywhere in the world as that 
other things, such as exchange, purchasing pow- 
er, meaning the ability to pay, government rela- 
tionships, advantage seeking and a score of other 
things are what varies over all the world, wheat 
being more nearly the value that is really eco- 
nomically stable. Canada’s crop did not, for in- 
stance, “sell” to Britain all of last season at one 
price while readily saleable at twice that across 
the British channel. 

Even here at home, where all values are com- 
paratively stable, there was not only a domestic 
price for wheat but a “world price,” or rather 
would have been but for the fact that the gov- 
ernment exercised effective control of prices as 
the result of determinations of relative supply 
and demand as decided by men in authority in- 
stead of by the ebb and flow of these factors 
from month to month and year to year. 

Considering these things, we fear we would, 
were the matter left to us, have to make a hair- 
line split decision between the Rt. Hon. in Par- 
liament and Major Strange, who measures things 
only by fact and on the record. The Canadian 
authority is indisputably right in declaring that 
there is a “world price for wheat,” based on the 
ability and willingness of buyers to pay, which 
constitutes demand, and the quantity of wheat 
available for sale and the producer’s willingness 
to sell, which constitutes supply, the relation- 
ship of the two determining the price. 

On the other hand we must yield something 
to the British spokesman, who, seeing his govern- 
ment paying one price to Canada and two or more 
times that to wheat producers elsewhere in the 
world, declares that there is “no world price for 
wheat.” Yet, there is a world price for wheat, 
just- as there was through the centuries before 
the war, that price being made up through the 
meeting of men’s minds. Today, it merely is 
obscured in the world-wide confusion of all things, 
chiefly in the minds of men. 

Which, we believe, justifies our opening state- 
ment that volumes of statistics now mean little 
or nothing save as they influence the minds of 
men in authority to do this today and that to- 
morrow and have no idea of what they may do 
on the third. 

e®e@ °®@ 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


T would be difficult to imagine a more inap- 

propriate time to revive the proposal to build 
the St. Lawrence seaway than just now when the 
nation, already indebted to the point of bankrupt- 
cy, is being called upon to authorize expenditure 
of other scores of billions to support the domestic 
economy and succor the millions of starving peo- 
ple in the world. Yet the President, in addressing 
members of the Senate in support of the St. Law- 
rence bill, virtually demanded authority to pro- 
ceed, at an initially estimated cost of a half bil- 
lion dollars, with an enterprise destined to move 
the Atlantic seaboard to Chicago, perhaps even to 
Duluth, with a certainty, in the light of previous 
experience with such government works, that the 
over-all cost would amount to three or more times 
that sum. 

Just what benefit would result from this highly 
imaginative scheme after twenty-five years of de- 
bate and regional differences of view remains high- 
ly conjectural. Taken up by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration along with the absurd Passamaquoddy 
scheme in Maine and the ridiculous Florida ship 
canal, it alone survives as a result of selfish but 
altogether dreamy-eyed sectional support. That it 
would do inestimable damage to our great eastern 
and southern ocean ports, and the railroads serv- 
ing them, is obviously certain. That it would pay 
for itself by the distribution of power generated 
and sold is, in the light of long experience when 
the government engages in business, at least high- 
ly debatable. 
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N. D. Farmers Grain Dealers Group 
Opposes World Wheat Agreements 


BISMARCK, N.D.— Opposition to 
participation by the U.S. in any in- 
ternational wheat agreement was 
voiced in a resolution passed by the 
North Dakota Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Assn. at the group’s 36th annual 
convention Jan. 27-29. 

The resolution declares that such 
agreements always operate to estab- 
lish lower wheat prices than warrant- 
ed by the factors of supply and de- 
mand and therefore are contrary to 
the interests of the farmer. The as- 
sociation, the resolution points out, 
represents 50,000 grain producing 
farmers of North Dakota, 

This expression of the group’s views 
is considered particularly timely and 
significant as the International Wheat 
Council convened in Washington this 
week to resume negotiations for an 
international wheat agreement. 

In another resolution the organi- 
zation went on record as favoring 
“the maintenance of legitimate fu- 
tures trading as a necessary function 
of economic value and one that is 
necessary to insure a cash value in 
the market place.” 

Maj. H. G. L. Strange, research 
director of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, warned of the dangers of 
entry into a world wheat agreement. 

When governments have control 
of the marketing of grain and the 
setting of prices, this power is usual- 
ly used as a weapon by the state to 
further its international political 
aims at the expense of the farmer, 
Maj. Strange said. He cited the Brit- 
ish-Canadian wheat agreement as an 
example. 

“The same thing exactly would oc- 
cur if an international wheat agree- 
ment were to be made,” Maj. Strange 
continued. 

“The interests of the producers, or 
farmers, would be sacrificed in order 
to give cheap bread to the consumers 
of the world. The farmer would sure- 
ly pay and, in addition, production 
would become curtailed, and so in 
the end the consumer himself would 
not benefit.” 

In a discussion of commodity mar- 
ket functions, Maj. Strange poimted 
out that grain speculators not only 
perform an indispensable function, 
but as a group, lose money in the 
process. In the movement of grain 
from producer to consumer, he said, 
speculators are necessary because 
processors cannot buy at harvest time 
grain in the amounts farmers are 
ready to deliver. 

“If, therefore, farmers are to be 
paid for a greater quantity of grain 
than at any time buyers require, it is 
obvious someone must purchase this 
grain, pay for it and hold it at his 
own risk until millers and livestock 
feeders need it. This someone is a 
speculator,” Maj. Strange said. 

A California study on grain futures 
trading, he said, reveals that specula- 
tors actually carry grain at a loss to 
themselves, considered as a group. 

Without a futures market in which 
to hedge, grain merchants would 
have to pass on to the farmers a 
portion of the monetary risk, Maj. 
Strange added. 

A grain marketing forum, presided 
over by E. S. Ferguson, Kellogg Com- 
mission Co., Minneapolis, was one of 
the features of the convention. Ques- 
tions from the floor were answered 
by members of a panel consisting of 
E. E. Quinn, Benson Quinn Co.; L. P. 
Gannon, Hixon-Gannon Co.; L. L. 


Crosby, Cargill, Inc.; George Ban- 
ning, Van Dusen Harrington Co., and 
C. H. McCarthy, McCarthy Bros., all 
of Minneapolis. 

R. F. Boehm, Jamestown, was elect- 
ed president of the association, suc- 
ceeding R. O. Everson, Washburn, 
who was named vice president. C. H. 
Conway, Fargo, was reelected execu- 
tive secretary. John Dawson, Mandan, 
was named a member of the board of 
directors. Approximately 1,000 attend- 
ed the convention. 
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LOYD 0. SELDERS HEADS 
KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 


KANSAS CITY—Loyd O. Selders 
of Spear Mills, Inc., was chosen presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Feed Club at 
the annual meeting at the Phillips 
Hotel Jan. 27. He succeeds Earl A. 
Hogan of the Earl A. Hogan Co., who 
served throughout the past year. 

Other new officers chosen were 
Stanley W. Dreyer of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., treasurer, and Rich- 
ard C. Myers of Rodney Milling Co., 
secretary. Martin Newell of The 
Northwestern Miller was reelected 
vice president. 

Two new members of the executive 
committee were chosen: John J. 
Blowers of the Standard Milling Co., 
who served as treasurer last year, 
and J. Paul Jackson, Carey Salt Co. 
Mr. Jackson was confined to a hos- 
pital at the time of the meeting and 
it was voted to express the best 
wishes of the club for a speedy re- 
covery. 

Holdover members of the executive 
committee are J. Frank Cavanaugh, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; 
Lewis E. Selders, Spear Mills; Charles 














W. G. Catron, Jr. 


EXCHANGE HEAD—W. G. Catron, 
Jr., manager at St. Joseph, Mo., for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Oo., was 
elected president of the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange recently. Mr. Catron 
came to St. Joseph in his present ca- 
pacity in 1944, having been previously 
located with the Russell-Miller com- 
pany and its predecessors in Alton, 
Ii, and with the Norris Grain Co., 
Kansas City. Officers and directors of 
the exchange were installed Jan. 138 
at the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization. 


B. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co.; 
Maurice D. S. Johnson, Staley Milling 
Co.; John M. Lerche, Flour Mills of 
America; Tanner G. Stephenson, 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 

Members expressed appreciation of 
the work done by the retiring officers 
and the entertainment chairman of 
the past year, Charles B. Dreyer. The 
club voted to again be host to the 
convention of the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. at a cocktail party 
during the Midwest annual meeting 
in Kansas City Feb. 19-20. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES SPOT 
FOR WAREHOUSE MAN 


WASHINGTON — The USS. Civil 
Service Commission recently an- 
nounced an examination for filling 
Warehouse Examiner positions in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, lo- 
cated throughout the U.S. The sal- 
aries are $2,644, $3,397 and $4,149 a 
year. 

To qualify for these positions, ap- 
plicants must have had from three to 
five years’ responsible experience in 
managing a grain warehouse or ele- 
vator or in inspecting grain. For the 
$3,397 and $4,149 positions, experience 
in analyzing grain warehousemen’s 
financial statements is also required. 
Appropriate college study may be 
substituted for as much as three 
years of this experience. In addition 
to showing the required experience, 
applicants must submit with their ap- 
plications a written report of between 
1,500 and 2,500 words dealing with 
warehousing, one of _ several 
topics which is listed in the exam- 
ination announcement. No written 
test will ge given for these positions. 
The age limits, 18 to 62 years, are 
waived for persons entitled to vet- 
eran preference. 

Further information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained at most 
first- and second-class post offices, 
from Civil Service regional offices, 
and from the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. Applica- 
tions must be received in the com- 
mission’s Washington office not later 
than Feb. 17, 1948. 
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OREGON GRAIN CO. FORMED 


OREGON, WIS. — The Oregon 
Grain Co., in Dane county here, has 
been incorporated by Joseph J. 
Dawes, Hazel Dawes and P. C. Kel- 
ley to buy, sell, mill, process, manu- 
facture and transport feeds, flour and 
seeds. There are 500 shares of no 
par value stock. 
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CHANGE IN NAME PLANNED 
BY COKATO MILLING FIRM 


COKATO, MINN.—The name of 
the Cokato (Minn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. soon will be changed to the Gi- 
braltar Farm Supply. The business will 
consist of a feed mill, warehouse and 
retail store handling a complete line 
of farm supplies on a retail basis and 
the distribution of ingredients on a 
wholesale basis to near-by mixers and 
feed stores. 

Charles Greer, secretary of the or- 
ganization, also announced that he 
will organize the Charles Greer Co. to 
engage in the brokerage, jobbing and 
distribution of feedstuffs nationally. 
The address of the company will be 
at Cokato for the present, but later 
offices will be established in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Greer’s son; Charles Greer III, 
he manage the Gibraltar Farm Sup- 
ply. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


—~<>— 
$150,302,346 Figure Reached in 1947, 
Announcement Shows—Net 
Profit $5,551,559 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. has reported new record- 
breaking totals for production and 
sales during the year 1947. 

Total sales during 1947 were re- 
ported at $150,302,346, an increase of 
$24,521,873 over the 1946 figure of 
$125,780,473, which was also a rec- 
ord-breaking total. 

Net profit after deduction of amor- 
tization of good will and federal in- 
come tax was reported at $5,551,559, 
equal to 3.9% of net sales. This com- 
pares with $7,510,206 in 1946, equal 
to 5.97%. 

After deducting the dividend on 
the $5.50 cumulative preferred stock, 
the earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock during the year 1947 
amounted to $3.86, compared with 
$5.68 in 1946. During the year 1947 
regular quarterly dividends totaling 
$5.50 a share were declared on the 
$5.50 cumulative preferred stock, 
amounting to $1,394,662.50, and reg- 
ular quarterly dividends of 25c were 
declared on each share of common 
stock, amounting to $1,075,429, or a 
total of $2,470,091.50. 

“In the year just past, profits could 
not keep pace with increased income 
because of the unexpected and sensa- 
tional increases in wheat prices and 
the resultant increase in flour costs 
and the cost of other essential ingre- 
dients,” M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of the company, said in 
his report to stockholders. “Flour 
costs increased $11,556,921, of which 
$10,102,678 represented an increase in 
the price per 100 lb. 

“The above and other increases in 
costs forced us to increase bread 
prices. We were gratified to find that 
our customers generally recognized 
the justification for new prices. We 
have lost no business to cheaper com- 
petition. As of January, 1948, food 
prices generally have advanced 41% 
more than bread prices.” 
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USDA ANNOUNCES FURTHER 
GRAIN, SEED ALLOCATIONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the following emergency export allo- 
cations, cancellations and exchanges 
approved during the week ended 
Jan. 23: 

1. 8,000 long tons of barley and 
500 long tons of rye allocated from 
PMA stocks to the Department of 
the Army for civilian supply pro- 
grams in Japan and the Ryukyus— 
February shipment. 

2. 13,500 Ib. of soybeans allocated 
to the United Kingdom for planting 
in Gold Coast—commercial procure- 
ment. 

3. Previous allocations for commer- 
cial procurement by Netherlands of 
20,000 Ib. of alsike clover seed and 
210,000 Ib. of common (spring) vetch 
seed were canceled at the request of 
the Netherlands government. 

4. 700,000 Ib. of spring vetch seed, 
400,000 Ib. of hairy vetch seed and 
1,400,000 Ib. of mixed alsike and white 
clover seed allocated to the Depart- 
ment of the Army for its civilian sup- 
4 program in Bi-Zone Germany to 

fill needs for spring 1948 planting— 
PMA procurement. 

5. 600,000 Ib. of common (spring) 

vetch seed allocated to the U.K. to 
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fill needs for spring 1948 planting— 
commercial procurement. 

6. Previous allocation of 200,000 Ib. 
of common (spring) vetch seed for 
“commercial procurement by Sweden 
was canceled at the request of the 
Swedish government. 

7. 9,000 long tons of grain seed, 
consisting of 2,000 long tons fodder 
corn, 2,000 long tons of barley and 
5,000 long tons of oats, allocated to 
Austria for spring 1948 planting— 
PMA procurement, January shipment. 
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GLF Cuts Prices on 
Egg, Dairy Feeds 
by $3.50 a Ton 


ITHACA, N.Y.— The Cooperative 
Grange League Federation Exchange 
announced an immediate price cut 
averaging $3.50 a ton wholesale on 
feed sold to egg and milk producers. 

James A. McConnell, GLF general 
manager, said the action was taken 
because “if present cost trends are 
not checked and turned downward 
in the next 90 days, so many farmers 
will be driven out of business that 
widespread scarcity of livestock 
products will result.” 

He described the markdown as an 
attempt to halt the “ever-tightening 
squeeze on northeastern milk and egg 





producers” faced with steadily rising 


prices. 

Food producers “are -bearing the 
brunt of the blow” in the current high 
prices, he declared. 

The price cut averaged $3.50 a ton 
under last week’s prices. 

A cooperative spokesman said last 
week’s wholesale prices averaged 
about $100 a ton on the types of feed 
affected. 

About 150,000 farmers in New 
York, New Jersey and northern 
Pennsylvania are patrons of GLF. 

“If history is any guide, the up- 
ward swing in the market is over- 
done,” Mr. McConnell declared, “and 
strong action at this time may bring 
a corrective.” 

“Certainly GLF cannot hope to 
buck the market alone for any great 
length of time,” he added. 

He said the cooperative. would use 
up supplies of feed on hand, bought 
at lower prices, and hoped to be able 
to purchase additional supplies at 
lower prices “before our present sup- 
plies are used up.” 
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MAY MEETING PLANNED 
BY NEW YORK BAKERS 


‘ 

NEW YORK—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers will hold its annual conven- 
tion here in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
May 2-4. The Bronx County Bakers 
Board of Trade is host organization 
and Henry Hoer, president of this 
group, is in charge of arrangements. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE DECLINES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in both Canada and the 
U.S., Jan. 22, totaled 130,276,000 bu., 
compared with 134,849,000 the week 
previous, and 138,497,000 for the cor- 
responding week a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Statistics Branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. More than 72 million bush- 
els of the latest figure were located 
in western Canada, supplemented by 
slightly more than 6 million bushels 
at Canadian Pacific seaboard ports. 
Only about 9,500,000 bu. were in store 











in Fort William-Port Arthur. United 
States lake and seaboard ports were 
the locations for roughly 8 million 
bushels, while another 11 million 
bu. was in transit in Canada and the 
U.S. The remainder of the bulk total 
was located at Canadian lake and 
seaboard ports lying east of the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead. 
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SOUTH AFRICA HARVESTING 
NEAR-RECORD GRAIN CROPS 


WASHINGTON—Latest estimates 
place the wheat harvest now 
being completed in the Union of 
South Africa at about 18.8 million 
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bushels, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This would 
be the largest production of recent 
years and one of the largest crops 
ever produced in that country. With 
the harvest completed in January, 
the final estimate is due in mid-Feb- 
ruary. 

The production of oats, reported at 
11.5 million bushels, would be the 
largest on record, as are the estimates 
of 2.6 million for barley and 1.7 mil- 
lion bushels for rye. Timely rains in 
August and September made a ma- 
terial improvement in grain crop pros- 
pects in some sections of the country, 
while in others, especially in the Or- 
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ange Free State, the raing appear to 
have been too late to effect much 
improvement. Some hail damage was 
reported in the Orange Free State 
and in eastern Cape Province. 


Prices to producers for the current 
small grains crop were fixed by the 
Wheat Industry Control Board at a 
slight increase for wheat and rye, and 
no change for barley and oats. The 
wheat price is reported at $2.46 bu. 
in U.S. currency compared with $2.43 
for the past season. The increases in 
the price paid, as well as the higher 
costs for imported supplies, are ab- 
sorbed by government subsidy, with 
bread held at the previous price. 





Measuring wheat—and flour—against great 


human needs around the world, has estab- 
lished new concepts of milling and baking 
values. Any willful waste of good baking 


value, or indifferent quality of product, 


would be unthinkable. 


The millers of COMMANDER-LARABEE 
Flours believe they can best contribute to 
the conservation of essential food values 
through the exercise of experienced skill and 
efficient milling technique, to produce the 


uniform high standard of “Bakers Flours” 


needed in modern commercial baking practice. 
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Flour in Europe 





thru 
quality 
production 


True economy and conservation of food 
values in the bakery then depends upon 
the highest yield of quality baking. And 
so COMMANDER-LARABEE continues 


to offer a wide selection of well-known 


“Bakers Flours’, milled exclusively for 








the bakers use and best suited to his 
specific meeds. You'll find those flours 
of your choice in Northwestern Spring 
Wheat flours, Southwestern Hard Wheat 
flours, and a wide range of excellent Soft 
Wheat flours to fill any requirements, all 
milled to highest quality of baking yield. 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. 
Minneapolis 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Kansas City 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. 
Buffalo 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO—C. T. Zolling- 
er., Richardson Baking Co., Marietta, 
was elected president of the Ohio 
Bakers Assn. at that group’s annual 
winter convention held at Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel here Jan. 18-20. 

William Mountain, Mountain Bak- 
ery, Toledo, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Fred Allen, Donaldson Bak- 
ing Co., Columbus, was reelected 
treasurer. Roy J. Ferguson, Colum- 
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C. T. Zollinger Named President 
at Ohio Bakers Assn. Meeting 


bus, was renamed to the position of 
executive secretary by the associa- 
tion’s members. 

Special feature of the convention 
was the “Doughboy Luncheon” on 
Jan. 20 with Rep. August H. Andresen 
(R., Minn.) as the principal speaker. 
Rep. Andresen discussed current 
events and Washington developments, 
particularly as they affect the baking 
industry. 


Sherman Ramey, director of pro- 
motion of the American Bakers Assn. 
and one of the leading members of 
the staff of the baking industry pro- 
motional program, reported on the 
latest developments in plans for 
BIPP. He discussed the consumer ad- 
vertising campaign, which is sched- 
uled to start in March with insertions 
in life magazine. 

Mr. Ramey stressed the importance 
of individual tie-in merchandising 
campaigns by bakers locally, and ex- 
plained the material that will be 
available to BIPP subscribers to aid 
in this tie-in campaign. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 








SEE IF YOUR PACKAGES 
ARE LAMINATED 





Hold a lighted match under corner 
section of a package. If laminated, 
the protective liner will loosen and 
separate from board. 


Laminated packages are made of 
highest quality paperboard, lami- 
nated to a greaseproof sheet with 
a combining agent composed of 
microcrystalline wax and other 
materials which create a firm bond 
and at the same time a moisture- 
proof barrier. 





You can have this sales-building 
seal printed on all your laminated 
bakery packages—FREE. Easily 
printed on ends, sides, or bottom. 
Consult your carton supplier. 





Sign of 
Better 
Bakery Goods 


IT HAS A GREASEPROOF, MOISTUREPROOF, SANITARY LINER 






PROTECT FRESHNESS 


THIS 


FOOD PACKAGE 


1S 


T0 


AND FLAVOR 




















Bakers of highest quality cakes, doughnuts, cookies, buns, sweet 
goods, etc., are now telling homemakers by this imprint placed 
on every package that the flavor and quality of their product is 
protected from bakery to home table. 


Laminated packages keep baked goods fresh longer and, unlike 
ordinary packages, do not rob them of moisture or shortening 


content. 


In addition, the moisture-greaseproof liner provides complete 


sanitary protection. For carrier uses too, and for stacking, laminated 


bakery packages are much more satisfactory and substantial. 


Lamination also means better package appearance—which means 
faster turnover. Faster turnover of a better-kept product means 


increased sales and more profits with a minimum of returns. 






BAKERY 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 





PACKAGE 


sea. 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL | 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Iilinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Empire Box Corporation, Garfield, New Jersey ¢ Chicago, Illinois 


Marathon C + M ha, Wisconsin 





Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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the sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, addressed the convention on the 
importance of bakery sanitation. He 
cited the increasing awareness in the 
industry of the need for sanitation 
and pointed out the increased activity 
of the government inspection officials. 
Discussing methods and techniques of 
sanitation, Dr. Holmes suggested that 
effective bakery sanitation is impor- 
tant not only from the legal point of 
view but also as a good sales point. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, spoke to the convention on 
the current news picture as it per- 
tains to the baking industry. 

Sessions Jan, 20 were -devoted to 
branch meetings. Panel discussions on 
topics of particular interest to whole- 
sale bread bakers were held with a 
question-and-answer period following 
the discussion. 

Bakers from the house-to-house, rv- 
tail and multiple-unit groups met in 
another session to see a demonstra- 
tion on quality baked goods. Discus- 
sions were held on cost accountinz 
and selling prices of bakery products. 

An organization of the allied trades 
was formed during the conventioi:. 
The new group will be headed by 
Harry C. Fisher, Fisher Co., Cleve- 


SJand. 


The entertainment phase of the 
convention opened the evening of Jan. 
18 with the president’s reception. A 
cocktail party was sponsored by the 
allied trades the evening of Jan. 19. 
The convention wound up with a ban- 
quet and floor show the evening of 
Jan. 20. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS REDUCE 
SIZE OF BREAD LOAVES 


BUFFALO—Most of the popular 
brand loaves of bread in Buffalo are 
smaller by one or two slices in an 
unpublicized change which was at- 
tributed partly to technical produc- 
tion trends and partly to rising costs. 
The most common sized loaf of bread 
—18 oz and in some instances 19 oz— 
which sold for 16¢ has now been whit- 
tled down to 17 oz without a change 
in price. 

There was no change in the size or 
price of the 11-oz. loaf, which has 
been retailing for 13¢. 

One baking company executive said 
the change was a part of a “trend 
which has been in progress for th: 
last six months.” The reduced size 
has gone into effect in most of the 
Northeast, he said. 

The reduction will, according t« 
local baking executives, provide « 
“more satisfactory loaf.” It was ex 
plained that most local bakeries hav: 
been using a 21-oz. pan and the grad 
ual reduction of the size of the loa! 
has created a disproportionate and in 
efficient operation. 

““The cut in the size of the loaf i: 
being accompanied by using a smalle: 
pan to make baking operations mort 
efficient,” one official pointed out. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HELD BY 
CROP IMPROVEMENT GROUF 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Okla 
homa Crop Improvement Assn. helc 
its annual session Jan. 23-24. Th« 
program included several reports or 
improvement of staple agricultura 
crops. by..members of the Oklahome 
Agricultural Experiment Station stafi 
and a report, “Wheat Improvement,’ 
by Keats E. Soder, director of the 
Oklahoma-Texas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. A banquet and floor show was 
held at the close of the two-day meet- 
ing. 
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GIVING FLOUR THE MOTFOt 
1S PART OF PLANNING — 


WESTERN KING’S  —ss_ 7 
ASSURED BAKING 
PERFORMANCE 


) LOUR samples are given a “hot foot” in the Maney Milling Com- 
: pany Laboratories several times each day before being approved 
for use in your bakery. That’s a part of the careful production con- 
trol program which assures the finest baking performance for every 

sack of Western King. 
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’*s H it’s D 
Here’s How It’s Done: 
ré 


In these days of combine wheat harvest, the natural respiration process 
of the wheat berry is cut short, the wheat is not allowed to “weather” 
, in the field, and abnormal variations in the enzyme potential are pro- 
duced. As you know, flours which are low in enzymatic activity will 
| produce “bucky” doughs and bread with a crumb that stales rapidly. 
An excess will produce sticky doughs and a moist soggy crumb of poor 
eating quality. 


Proper amount in the flour may be controlled by the correct addition 
of malt flour during the milling process and this amount may be deter- 
mined by means of the Amylograph. It has been found that a certain 
range on this instrument is indicative of the best baking performance 
of flour in the bakery, giving an index of enzymatic action which will 
take place during the normal bread production process. The Amylo- 
graph is an ingenious instrument provided with a recording device 
which measures the changes in consistency produced in a flour sus- 
pension when heat is increased at a constant rate over a definite period 
of time. The effect produced in the suspension is similar to that which 
takes place in your bakery oven. ’ 


Use of the Amylograph enables us to treat Western King Flour exactly 
right so that it does not require additional malt in your shop. 


The Amylogram is only one of the several “blue 
prints” which guide the production of Western 
King, and Maney Milling Company was one of the 
first to use this method of control. Many other 
chemical and physical tests are made in our modern 
laboratories at every step from selection of wheats 
to final baking tests. 


| That’s why Western King gives you assured baking 

: performance. With Western King you can make 
the finest loaf you ever made. Try it and you will 
be convinced. 


NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE 
FAMOUS FOR GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and deserved repu- 
tation for good baking results . . . and that is no acci- 
dent. It is due to the eminently successful work of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Association during the 
past 10 years. The association has proved to farmers the 
value of growing recommended wheats. Consider these 
facts: 







Ed Rosse, chief chemist of the 
Maney Milling Co., is pictured 
above at the Amylograph in the 
Maney Laboratories. The Amylo- 
graph produces charts similar to 
the one shown at the left which 
enable us to produce flours with 
proper malt treatment to give you 
constant uniformity. 


98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” 


to “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. CHARTS like this Amylograph record are one of many blue prints which 
85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended 


wheeba assure the fine baking performance of Maney Milling Company flours. You 


i i ies all the time. 
The Nebraska Grain Improvement Agsociation’s work is can rely on their good baking properties 


making and keeping Nebraska wheats “tops” in quality. 


_MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milling Capacity 4,100. Cwit. Daily 








Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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what it means to us that 

Mexico joins the U.S. on the 
south? How important is our trade 
and relationship with that country? 
Does Mexico compete with us, or does 
it benefit us in any way? I wish to 
discuss this subject for you and es- 
pecially with the greatest emphasis 
on agriculture. 


H AVE you ever stopped to think 
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Mexico: Customer or Competitor? 


The U.S. average foreign trade 
with Mexico during the 10 years 1930 
to 1939 was $207 million including 
both imports and exports. Since 1939 
the volume of trade between Mexico 
and U.S. has increased and an all 
time high was reached just last year, 
1946, of $750 million. 

Before World War II our foreign 
trade with Mexico was more than 


By Mervin 6. Snith~_~—_~ ~~ ~~~ 


with any other Latin American coun- 
try and our trade with Mexico repre- 
sented 17.5% of our total trade with 
those countries. Mexico has more fi- 
nancial dealings with U.S. than with 
all other countries together. During 
the 1930’s about 62% of Mexico’s 
foreign trade was with the U.S. Dur- 
ing the recent war when shipping be- 
came difficult, as much as 88%. of 
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LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 
AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky ~ 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 
Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 
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Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 
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Mexico’s foreign trade was with U.S. 
Since the war there has been a ten- 
dency for Mexico to resume its trade 
with other countries, especially Euro- 
pean nations, and the percentage of 
trade with the U.S. is expected to de- 
crease to near the prewar level. 

U.S. exports of commodities to 
Mexico has exceeded considerably 
the imports of commodities during 
the last three years. From this you 
might conclude that Mexico is mostly 
our customer, however, nearly every 
year during the 20 years previous to 
1944 U.S. imported more than it ex- 
ported to Mexico. Actually, over a 
long period of time, exports and im- 
ports have nearly equaled each other. 
In recent months our sales to Mexico 
have been somewhat restricted be- 
cause of Mexico’s lack of foreign ex- 
change or in this case U.S. dollar 
reserves to buy our products. Their 
foreign exchange has been dwindling 
because our exports have been ex- 
ceeding our imports. 

In order to make an analysis of our 
foreign trade with Mexico in the past, 
as well as prospects for future trade 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In this atticle 
Mr. Smith, formerly an attache of 
the U. S. embassy in Mexico, dis- 
cusses the amounts and kinds of agri- 
cultural products imported from and 
exported to Mexico. The article is 
the text of an address presented at 
the Ohio animal nutrition conference 
at Ohio State University, Columbus. 





we need to look to the country and 
its people to see what the possibili- 
ties are for production and consump- 
tion there. I wish to give a brief de- 
scription of Mexico and its people 
before proceeding with the question 
at hand. 

There are about 22 million people 
living in Mexico. The country is about 
one fifth the size of U.S. Therefore, it 
lacks only a little of having as many 
people per square mile as we do. 
Population is increasing at a much 
faster rate in Mexico than in USS. 
Approximately 14. million, or two- 


thirds of the population, are devoted ~ 


to agriculture. Many of the so-called 
agriculturists or farmers of Mexico 
follow a quite primitive and self-suf- 
ficing existence. Since the rural popu- 
lation is so large and the total 
amount of land under cultivation is 
quite small, it is possible for each 
farm family to have only a few acres. 
Manufacturing industries in Mex- 
ico are on the increase and there is 
determination on the part of govern- 
mental leaders to continue the indus- 
trialization of Mexico. During the 
war Mexico took on many new manu- 
facturing industries and construction 
activities were in the. midst of an un- 
precedented boom. Mining of silver, 
gold, copper, lead and small amounts 
of other minerals has been an import- 
ant business since the Spanish came 
to Mexico in the 16th century. 
When the leaders speak of indus- 
trialization, they are thinking of ele- 
vating the standard of living of about 
16 million submerged people, giving 
them a new life. There are millions 
who are unable to raise a cash crop 
to sell in the cities and they are 
unable to buy the city’s products. 
About two thirds of the population, 
or the rural people, produce only 
15% of the national income. More 
than 1 million have no shoes, and over 
4 million have only huaraches which 
in most cases are crude soles to 
tie on the bottom of their feet. There 
is only one radio set for every 70 
people and one bed for every four. 
Many people in Mexico are under- 
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nourished, and this is closely related 
to the low labor efficiency and the 
high death rates from diseases. Al- 
most 80% of the people must spend 
about 85% of their low income for 
food. 

Food Different 


Is their food any different than 
our food? About one half of all their 
food consumed is corn. The consump- 
tion of corn per year is about 200 Ib. 
per person. Including even cereals, 
corn syrup and corn meal our human 
consumption of corn is not more than 
one fifth of this amount. Approxi- 
mately 75 or 80% of all corn used in 
Mexico is for human consumption. 
Tortillas, or a sort of corn pancake, 
has been the staff of life for the 
Mexicans as bread has been the staff 
of life for us. Other important items 
of food are wheat, beans, rice and 
sugar which with corn make up more 
than 80% of the food. In recent years 
there has been a tendency for con- 
sumption of wheat in Mexico to in- 
crease. During the war it reached 
about 67 Ib. per person annually. 
However, this amount is low com- 
pared with our annual consumption 
of about 225 Ib. per person. 

Between 15 and 20 lb. of beans per 
person are consumed in Mexico. This 
is at least twice as much per person 
as we consume in the U.S. Consump- 
tion of sugar has been increasing so 
that at the present time between 40 
and 50 Ib. are being consumed by 
each person per year, as compared 
with about 90 Ib. in the U.S. Con- 
sumption of meat is between 35 and 
40 lb. per person a year, as com- 
pared with our consumption of near- 
“ly 150 lb. Seven or eight pounds of 
rice are used while we consume about 
five pounds. We consume nearly four 
or five times as much fats and oils 
per person as the Mexicans ‘consume. 
about twice as much fruit, and six or 
seven times as many vegetables. 

Mexico is considéred an agricul- 
tural country mainly because the 
largest portion of its population is 
devoted to agriculture, and for ages 
people have made their living from 
the land. When considered from the 
standpoint of topography, tillable land 
and other agricultural resources, it 
may be questionable as to whether 
we should call it an agricultural 
country. In 1946 only about 17 mil- 





lion acres of crops were harvested in 
Mexico, or 4% of the total land area, 
as compared with about 350 million 
acres harvested in U.S., or 18%% of 
the total land area. 

Why is such a small percentage 
of the land being cultivated in Mexi- 
co? One reason is the topography. 
Mountains extend from the northern 
border of Mexico to the southern bor- 
der, and most of the central part of 
the country is high in elevation. 
There are coastal plains varying con- 
siderably in width on each side of 
the country. Thus the climate varies 
because of elevation from snow cov- 
ered mountain peaks to tropical sea 
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level. As far as temperatures are con- 
cerned nearly all temperate and trop- 
ical crops can be produced in Mexico. 


Rainfall Distribution 


A second important reason for the 
small amount of cultivated land is 
the distribution and the amount of 
rainfall. Some of the central and 
northern part of the country has 
especially low rainfall. The rain which 
does come in most of the country 
is not distributed evenly throughout 
the year. Nearly all of it comes in 
summer and early fall and there is 
practically no rain during the winter. 
This means that in many areas very 
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little agricultural production is pos- 
sible unless water is conserved dur- 
ing the rainy season and the land is 
irrigated during the dry season. 
Much of the land along the coastal 
plains where sufficient rainfall is re- 
ceived is not being used, mainly be- 
cause of the difficulties of clearing 
the land of heavy undergrowth, lack 
of transportation, prevalence of crop 
and livestock diseases and insects, and 
unfavorable living conditions. 

A considerable amount of land 
could be cultivated if irrigation facili- 
ties were constructed for it. About 
2.5 million acres of the land now 
cultivated, or nearly 15%, is under ir- 
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revnen Horichment Walers 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 





100 Ibs. It is important to note that they breaks 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 
Available in two types:— 

A—for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids, 

B-—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 

They conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking, 
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adjustments are keeping every baker on his toes, you 
can afford only the best in flour quality. And here's a 
name you can couft on for good baking values — 


MADE-RITE. Every sack is milled with the. greatest 


skill and care from wheats with superior baking properties. 
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“The Flour of theNation” 





HE rugged dependability of America’s planes is a mark of 
their distinction . . . so it is with AMERICAN Flours, too. 
They give uniform performance day after day with plenty of 
tolerance to take care of unexpected upsets in shop schedules. 
With AMERICAN Flours you can make the finest loaf on 


the market. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
Grain Storage erican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. G M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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rigation. About 1.7 million acres, or 
two thirds of this iand, has been 
placed under irrigation since 1940. 
The construction of irrigation facili- 
ties is very costly and slow, and it 
must be undertaken by the govern- 
ment. The present president of Mex- 
ico announced nearly a year ago 
plans for the next six years of con- 
structing irrigation facilities for 
about 3.5 million acres of new land 
which would cost about $300 million. 

The principal crops grown as far 
as acreage is concerned, in order of 
importance are: corn, beans, wheat, 
cotton, sesame, sugar cane, hene- 
quen, coffee, barley and chickpeas. 
It might be a surprise to many of you 
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that such crops as corn, beans, wheat 
and cotton should be the most im- 
portant crops in Mexico; however, 
some other intensive crops which 
rank high in total value should be 
included in our list such as winter 
vegetables (mainly tomatoes), ba- 
nanas, rice, oranges, pineapples and 
limes. Nearly all of the crops that 
we produce, such as deciduous fruits, 
tobacco and potatoes are found in 
Mexico as well as nearly all impor- 
tant tropical crops. Special crops 
such as vegetable wax, vanilla, chicle 
and others are more important than 
might be indicated by the area they 
occupy or their value. 

All important kinds of livestock 


are also found in Mexico. There are 
about 12 million head of cattle in the 
Republic. This industry is classified 
geographically into two major types 
of production. A small amount of 
specialized dairying is found near 
large cities, but the majority of the 
cattle in central and southern Mexico 
are of the general purpose type be- 
ing used to supply beef and milk, and 
to some extent, as work animals. 
This central and southern area in- 
cludes over one half of all the cattle. 
In the northern area the industry is 
much like that in the range areas of 
the U.S. that border Mexico. North- 
ern Mexico is well adapted to the 
maintenance of beef breeding herds 
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which must depend almost entirely 
on pasture, but it is not adapted to 
production of a large number of well 
finished cattle. The ratio of the num- 
ber of cattle to the population is 
about the same in all Mexico as 
in the U.S. 

There are about 7 million head of 
goats in Mexico concentrated princi- 
pally in the dryer regions of the 
north. There are about 4.5 million 
head of sheep and about 5.5 million 
head of hogs. As with much of the 
crop production, the livestock indus- 
try suffers from lack of improved 
techniques. There are at least 2.5 or 
3 million head of burros used for 
motive power in the country, and in 
addition, about 2.5 million horses and 
1 million mules. Only about 35 mil- 
lion head of poultry are maintained. 

Very little grain is used in Mexico 
for livestock, because it is needed 
mainly for human consumption. Most 
of the cattle receive only pasture. 
The same is true of sheep and goats. 
A large portion of the hogs receive 
only the scraps of garbage from the 
household. Some inferior grain is fed 
by small farmers to hogs or a few 
head of poultry. A few of the good 
herds of dairy cattle receive concen- 
trates including corn and protein 
meals; likewise, a few commercial 
hog producers use concentrates. Some 
types of beans and chickpeas are fed 
in some localities. Alfalfa production 
has been increased ‘so that it has be- 
come an important roughage for 
dairy cattle. Alfalfa does very well 
in many localities and as many as 
8 or 10 cuttings per year are ob- 
tained. ‘ 

Probably you have already heard 
of the large outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease which occurred in 
Mexico the latter part of last year. 
This disease is seriously affecting 
the livestock industry as well as the 
whole Mexican economy and I will 
discuss this in more detail later. 


Products in Foreign Trade 


With that brief description of the 
country, let us proceed with an an- 
alysis of our foreign trade with Mex- 
ico. First, as regards U.S. imports, 
during the 1930’s, over 60% of our 
imports from Mexico consisted of 
silver, gold, copper and lead in or- 
der of their importance, and approxi- 
mately 20% was agricultural and for- 
estry commodities. During the war 
years our agricultural and forestry 
imports were increased so that by 
1944 they represented about 45% of 
the total. About 50 to 75% of our 
exports to Mexico have been manu- 
factured products, mainly machinery, 
vehicles and iron and steel materials. 
Chemicals and related products make 
up about 10% of our exports. Agri- 
cultural and forestry exports have 
varied from about 15 to 25%. Thus 
we see that our trade is made up of 
not just one or two items, but of 
diverse products. We are likely to 
continue purchasing silver, gold and 
other mining materials from Mexico 
and that country is likely to con- 
tinue as a good market for our ma- 
chinery and industrial products. With 
that much of an outline of our total 
foreign trade the remaining part of 
my discussion will be devoted to the 
agricultural items, in which I know 
you are most interested. 

Before World War II we imported 
nearly twice as many agricultural 
products from Mexico as we export- 
ed. During the war both imports and 
exports of agricultural products in- 
creased, but our exports increased 
more rapidly and nearly equaled our 
imports. The imports of agricultural 
commodities from Mexico during the 
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war reached nearly $80 million, and 
our exports about $60 million. Part 
of the strong demand for our exports 
was due to unfavorable crop years in 
Mexico. Improved business conditions 
and greater buying power, along with 

y increasing population also 
contributed to the greater Mexican 
demand. Just because our imports 
have been larger than our exports of 
agricultural commodities does not 
mean that Mexico is our competitor 
in agriculture. Let us examine the 
agricultural items in our trade with 
Mexico in order to judge the value 
of that trade. We will first discuss 
the exports in detail and then the 


imports. 
Agricultural Exports to Mexico 


Our agricultural exports to Mexi- 
co have been mostly wheat, corn, hog 
lard, condensed, evaporated and pow- 
dered milk, hops, barley, lumber, to- 
bacco and breeding livestock. About 
the only important agricultural com- 
modity that Mexico has imported, but 
not from the U.S., has been sugar. 
Our main concern with sugar is that 
in times of scarcity Mexico may com- 
pete with us for imports from other 
countries. This was the case during 
the war, but Mexico has increased its 
production the last few years so that 
this year it is producing about as 
much as it needs. 


Breeding Stock From U.S. 


Most of the breeding livestock 
brought into Mexico for improving 
herds have been purchased in U.S. 
Before this year we exported to Mex- 
ico approximately the following num- 
bers of breeding livestock each year: 
4000 to 6,000 cattle, 200 to 1,500 
goats, 1,000 to 5,000 sheep, 100 to 
500 hogs, 500 to 1,500 horses, and 100,- 
000 to 500,000 head of poultry, most- 
ly baby chicks. Undoubtedly in the 
next few years we will be selling 
more breeding stock than ever to 
Mexico in order to restock the areas 
where foot and mouth disease has 
been eradicated. We are also send- 
ing mules to the country to replace 
work oxen slaughtered in the cam- 
paign. 

Although Mexico produces many 
types of vegetable oil seeds such as 
cottonseed, peanuts, sesame, coconut, 
and flaxseed, as well as some lard, 
it fails. to produce enough of these 
to meet its own needs. For many 
years a large part of the deficit has 
been made up by the purchases of 
hog lard in U.S. Mexicans prefer to 
use hog lard to other kinds of fats. 
Hogs are kept and produced as much 
for the lard as for the meat. More 
hogs would be produced if more feed 
were available. 2 

Mexico has had to import corn 
Nearly every year for the last 50 
years. In only 1934 and 1935 rela- 
tively large exports were possible. 

The amount of foreign purchases 
has varied from none to over 9 mil- 
lion bushels. Largest imports were 
made following years when domestic 
crops were short. The largest foreign 
Purchases since 1921 were made in 

amounting to nearly 6.5 million 
bushels. The U.S. has been the prin- 
cipal foreign supplier of corn, but 
Argentina has competed with us in a 
Small way. The shortage of corn 
Which occurred in Mexico during the 
War and the difficulty in getting for- 
eign supplies caused the Mexican gov- 
efmment to take definite steps to 
Stimulate its domestic corn produc- 
tion. Attempts are being made to in- 
@ease acreage and also to raise 
yields of corn. With the help of the 

efeller Foundation, a large proj- 
ect is under way to make improved 
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selections of corn and to develop hy- 
brid corn which will greatly increase 
yields. It is hoped that the country 
will thus be able to produce enough 
corn for its needs. 

Production of corn is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country, and 
it occupies about two thirds of the 
total cultivated area. Although corn 
is produced in every state, even in 
the tropical regions, the area having 
the most corn is the central table- 
lands. Only about 12% of the corn 
is on irrigated land. Average yields 
in the last five years were only 10 
bu. per acre. Even though much more 


corn could be consumed by the in- 








creasing population, it seems that 
with improved technique and with 
improved varieties of corn, Mexico 
may be able to supply its needs for 
human consumption in the near fu- 
ture, but not much for livestock feed. 
Whether or not we will have a sur- 
plus of corn in the near future, and 
will néed such a market as Mexico 
I am not prepared to say. 


Wheat Most Important 


The most consistent and largest 
agricultural import item for Mexico 
is wheat. Since 1940 Mexico has been 
producing only about one half of its 
own requirements-of wheat. In 1944 
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more .than 18.5 million bushels of 
wheat were imported and the annual 
import requirements now are 12 to 14 
million bushels. It will be very diffi- 
cult for Mexico to rapidly expand its 
wheat production because of the lack 
of cultivated land. Wheat consump- 
tion, both total and per capita, is in- 
creasing. Production is not likely to 
increase faster than consumption for 
some time. The government has also 
taken steps to increase production of 
wheat. As with corn, the Rockefeller 
Foundation is cooperating with the 
Mexican government in a project for 
improvement of Mexican wheats. 
(Continued on page 70) 








“That’s Harper--production--showed R. J. how much 
Cerelose improved our whole line.” 
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HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 

pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. ‘The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it ... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 
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UALITY is defined as a natural superiority 


in kind. We claim no more than that for 
THORO-BREAD .. . just the natural superiority 
that comes from selecting the finest wheats and mill- 
ing them skillfully under careful laboratory control. 
We do this job with the sincere ambition of keeping 
| _ 'THORO-BREAD the most respected name in flour. 
| There is no hocus pocus in the production of this 
excellent flour . .. no compromise with top quality 


. .. no short cuts at the buyer’s expense. THORO- 





BREAD always yields a full measure of quality. 
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| ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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234 Baking Industry Inspections 
Show 68% Wage-Hour Violations 


WASHINGTON—Violations of the 
minimum wage, overtime and child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Con- 
tracts Act were found in 68% of the 
234 inspections in the baking indus- 
try, according to the 1947 Annual Re- 
port of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Just issued to the Congress, the 


report, which covers the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1947, shows that the 
baking industry inspections resulted 
in back wages amounting to $54,889 
agreed or ordered to be paid to 1,912 
employees. 

While most violations revealed had 
resulted from improper computation 
of overtime pay, it was found also 
that there were employers who had 
failed to pay some of their employees 
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the 40¢ an hour minimum wage re- 
quired under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act—the Wage and Hour Law. 

William R. McComb, administrator 
of the divisions, points out that the 
violations disclosed are not necessari- 
ly representative of the baking indus- 
try’s compliance record as a whole, 
since the divisions make inspections 
“where there is a high degree of 
probability that violations will be 
found.” 

“However,” he said, “the two acts 
now are generally known, and em- 
ployers should have little difficulty in 
complying with their provisions. This 
should be especially true with respect 





Saving 
food «I: 


Real economy calls for the judicious use of nonfat dry milk 


solids to make the best possible foods—foods that are satis- 


fying and nutritious. 


For example: The addition of 6 pounds of nonfat dry milk 


solids to each 100 pounds of flour in the making of bread 


contributes approximately 21/5 pounds of high grade ani- 


mal protein at a time when we are voluntarily curtailing 


our consumption of other animal protein sources. Addition 


of high grade animal protein makes the total protein in the 


bread more valuable. 


Add this to the other advantages of using nonfat dry milk 


solids in bread, rolls and other baked foods and its place 


in the program of food conservation is outstanding. 


Use nonfat dry milk solids for true economy. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
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to the 40¢ an hour minimum wage 
provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law.” 


Other Requirements 


In addition to the minimum wage 
requirement, the Wage and Hour 
Law provides that all employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate 
commerce must be paid at least time 
and one half their regular rate for 
work beyond 40 hours a week—unless 
they are specifically exe mpt. The 
Public Contracts Act applies gener- 
ally to employees working on govern- 
ment supply contracts for more than 
$10,000, and its minimum standards 
are at least those of the Wage and 
Hour Law. 

Employers uncertain about applica- 
tion of the two laws to their employ- 
ees are advised by Administrator Mc- 
Comb to consult the divisions, which 
maintain regional offices in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. 

Included in the report are Mr. Mc- 
Comb’s recommendations for im- 
provement of the Wage and Hour 
Law, as made by him before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. These call 
for increasing the minimum wage 
from its present 40¢ level to 75¢, a 
general overhauling of several of the 
exemptions from the overtime pay 
requirements of the law, and stress 
the need for revision of the provision 
intended to encourage the use of an- 
nual employment agreements. 


Division Inspections 


The report shows that the divisions 
made more than 40,000 inspections 
under the Wage and Hour Law and 
the Public Contracts Act during the 
year ended last June 30, and found 
that more than $18,000,000 in illegally 
withheld wages was due to 311,000 of 
the 1,705,000 employees at the in- 
spected establishments. Violations of 
the overtime provisions of the two 
laws were most frequent, according 
to the report, although it also was 
revealed that some 37,000 employees 
had been paid less than the Wage and 
Hour Law minimum wage of 40¢ an 
hour at some time during the period 
covered by the inspections. 

Inspections now being made, the 
administrator says, are showing the 
effect of provisions of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947 on the Wage and 
Hour Law. Because the two-year 
statute of limitations provision of the 
new act is confining inspection activi- 
ties to the post-war period, he pre- 
dicts that the results will present a 
more current picture of the Wage and 
Hour Law’s meaning to the approxi- 
mately 550,000 establishments and 
more than 21,000,000 workers it 
covers. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. W. HAWES APPOINTED TO 
CARR-CONSOLIDATED POST 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Robert W. 
Hawes has been appointed general 
personnel manager for Carr-Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., with headquarters 
here, it was announced by J. B. Carr, 
president. He ‘succeeds William 5. 
Sterns, Jr., who has resigned. 

Mr. Hawes joined the company in 
1946, following his release from the 





‘army after service in Europe as 4 


captain of infantry. Prior to the war, 
he was associated with the Brown 
Durrell Co., Boston. He holds a bach- 
elor’s degree in business administra- 
tion and a master’s degree in eco- 
nomics, both from Boston University. 
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PIKES PEAK 


BAK ERY FLOURS 


THEY'RE BETTER 
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THE COLORADO MILLING 
& ELEVATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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SAK 


Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 











BUILDING 
MARKETS 


HE battle for bread market 

leadership is stiffer every- 
where these days. Only the best 
in bread quality can win and hold 
consumers. 


That’s where HAVASAK can 
help you most. One of the most 
evident qualities of this superior 
flour is the ease with which you 
can produce a top-notch loaf—in- 
side and out. 


Only the choicest hard winter 
wheats, carefully selected for bet- 
ter baking properties, are milled 
for HAVASAK. Choice wheat, 
expert milling, strict laboratory 
control combined to make 
HAVASAK the kind of flour that 
will keep your loaf the way you 
want it all the time. 


ECURITY mitunc company, INc. 





ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Committee Readies Publicity for 
National Donut Week, March 8-15 


NEW YORK—Celebration of the 
11th annual Donut Week, March 8-15, 
will be the occasion for some of the 
most colorful doughnut publicity in 
many years, according to the Nation- 
al Donut Week Committee, a non- 
profit organization that has been 
helping bakers make the public dough- 
nut-conscious every March for the 
past 10 years. 

Heading a long list of attention- 


getting events is the iritroduction of 
a new Donut Song by bandleader 
Vaughn Monroe, who put a similar 
song about Coca-Cola on the hit pa- 
rade two years ago. The Donut Song 
will be heard for the first time in a 
musical salute to Donut Week on Mr. 
Monroe’s program March 6, over the 
CBS. 

The theme for Donut Week, 1948, 
as announced by the National Donut 





R CONTROL 


Week Committee, will be “It’s Fun 
to Dunk.” This theme ties in with the 
annual spring drive of the National 
Dunking Assn., which has more than 
3,000,000 members including such 
personalities as Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope, Jimmy Dorsey, George Jessel, 
Frank Sinatra, Jimmy Durante and 
Fibber McGee and Molly. 

The Doughnut Corp. of America is 
again helping bakers to promote their 
own doughnuts during Donut Week by 
supplying them with a variety of 
posters and other material designed 
to turn this doughnut publicity into 
greater doughnut sales. 

Posters and display material have 


--~-Photo Courtesy Bell Aircraft Corp. 


In agriculture the helicopter gives more effective 


distribution and control for crop dusting, with 
improvement of the quality and crop yield. 





IN BAKING, the use of HAKO-SHORT gives the baker 


far better control of shortening distribution throughout the dough. This 


increased efficiency of shortening action means better fermentation and 


loaves that are finer textured, with soft and tender crumb that holds the 


natural fermentation flavor and normal eating: qualities. 


For breads that please consumer tastes, without gumminess or altered 


flavor, depend on HAKO-SHORT. Your nearest HACHMEISTER 


representative will be glad to show how HAKO-SHORT gives. 


you easier shop control for uniformly better bread. 







































HA CHMEISTER <1 NC. victseunen. 
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been specially designed for use in gro- 
cery stores. Bakers are being urged 
to help their grocery outlets put up 
mass displays featuring both dough- 
nuts and coffee, using the dunking 
theme as a background. 

Dunking is also the theme of much 
of the poster and counter material de- 
signed for restaurants. Doughnut 
Corp. of America is also supplying 
bakers with complete instructions on 
helping every type of outlet to use 
this material most effectively, com- 
pany spokesmen said. 
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E. J. Chubbuck Co. 
to Manufacture 
for Union Steel 


ALBION, MICH.—The Union Steel 
Products Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of the E. J. Chubbuck Co.; 
Oakland, Cal., as western manufac- 
turer of Union-Air systems for fer- 
mentation, proofing and bread cool- 
ing. 

Manufacturing, sales and service of 
the company’s systems will be han- 
died by the Chubbuck Company. They 
will serve eight states: California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, 
Arizona, Utah and western Montana. 

According to Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel’s sales director, the 
change has been made to save money 
for western bakers and give them 
better service. With West Coast 
manufacturing facilities, transporta- 
tion costs will be reduced, deliveries 
speeded, and improved installation 
and service facilities made possible. 

The E£. J. Chubbuck Co. will manu- 
facture Union-Air fermentation, 
proofing and bread cooling systems to 
the samé standards and designs used 
by Union Steel in their Michigan 
factory. Present users of this equip- 
ment as well as new purchasers will 
be serviced by them. In commenting 
on the new development, Mr. Stein- 
hauer said that this was the first 
time in Union Steel’s history that it 
had permitted bakery equipment 
bearing their trademark to be manu- 
factured outside of their Michigan 
plant. 
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T..F. NAUGHTIN FIRM ADDS 
AREA REPRESENTATIVES 


OMAHA—Fred Regen has joined 
the sales staff of the T. F. Naughtin 
& Sons Co., Omaha, to represent the 
firm in central and eastern Kansas 
and central and western Missouri. A 
former Chicago supplier, he will head- 
quarter at Kansas City. 

At the same time, Naughtin offi- 
cials announced the appointment of 
Les Weisinger, formerly with a bak- 
ery supply firm at Kansas City as 
its representative in that city and 
the surrounding area. Walter Carroll, 
former Naughtin purchasing agent, 
has become assistant purchasing 
agent under Henry Yager at Omar, 
Inc., Omaha. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DONUT EQUIPMENT CORP., 
ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—The Donut Equipment 
Corp. has been organized with offices 
at 2414 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25. 
The company is headed by S. J. Joss, 
well known in the baking industry, 
and it will be exclusive distributors 
for the Brunsol Corp.’s line of dough- 
nut equipment. 
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to build your 
flour sales 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 


Cost of 100-lb. white cotton 
hag to baker 


Baker sells bag for... . 


ife b Bag trip cost to haker .. 9° 
ssn ‘i (SAVING FOR BAKER 


emptied bag for ; ON CONTAINER Cost . . 34 T0 9°) 
Cost of comparable | | | 
goods in store 


(Frequently More) 


SAVING FOR HOUSEWIFE... . 23¢ 


Cotton bags are cost savers for bakers and 
. Gn extra premium for bakers and housewives 
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Bakery Package Research Group 
to Study Materials, Eye Appeal 


CHICAGO—Two of the most com- 
prehensive studies of packaging ever 
undertaken for the bakery industry 
were announced recently by the 
Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council. They are for the purpose of 
determining the most effective meth- 
ods of packaging a variety of bakery 
products including buns, cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and sweet yeast- 
raised goods. 


THE HIGH-MOISTURE SHORTENING ale 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 


The studies will be concerned with 
two broad aspects of bakery product 
packaging—the physical properties of 
the package and its merchandising 
appeal. Both projects are sponsored 
by the council, recently established 
by the Laminated Paperboard Pack- 
age Assn. to study packaging prob- 
lems and correlate and disseminate 
information gained in research. 

The study of the physical phase of 


product packaging will be conduéted 
by the American Institute of Baking, 
under the supervision of Dr. William 
B. Bradley, head of laboratories. Re- 
search into the merchandising phase 
will be conducted by the University 
of Chicago’s Business Problems Bu- 
reau under the direction of Dr. 
George H. Brown. Dr. Brown is pro- 
fessor of marketing and past presi- 
dent of the Chicago Marketing Assn. 

“Bakers spend more for packaging 
than for any ingredient used in their 
products, other than flour,” said Dr. 
Bradley. “For every dollar spent for 
flour, bakers spend approximately 
40¢ for packaging materials, accord- 


OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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Dr. William B. Bradley 


ing to the 1940 Census of Manufac- 
tures. 

“Although flour prices have _in- 
creased materially, this ratio of pack- 
aging material costs to flour costs has 
probably been maintained and even 
may have been increased because of 
the increased cost of packaging ma- 
terials and adoption of more expen- 
sive packaging methods. Little work 
has been done to solve the baker's 
packaging problems, or to determine 
what packaging problems he might 
encounter.” 

Dr. Bradley said his investigation 
will cover approximately 50 packag- 
ing materials which can be consid- 
ered practical, are currently in use, 
or are recommended for use with 
bakery products. These materials wi!! 
include market samples of various 
kinds of wax paper, cellophane, glas- 
sine, aluminum foil and other flex- 
ible wrappers, and cartons fabricated 
from various types of paperboard, in- 
cluding chipboard, newsprint,  sul- 
phite and laminated boards, and com- 
binations thereof. 


Protection Value Studied 


Each type of packaging material 
will be tried on a variety of bakery 
products. The value of the packaging 
material studied will be determined 
by whether -it offers adequate pro- 
tection against handling damage and 
moisture loss, whether it adversely 
affects flavor, the degree to which it 
may prevent ‘staling, and its relative 
cost. 

The merchandising study at the 
University of Chicago will include an 
extensive survey of housewives who 
will be interviewed in their homes 
and asked to choose between bakery 
goods in packages of different con- 
structions. Results of these psycho- 
logical tests will be analyzed and 
compared with those of a comprc- 
hensive test of store sales. 

The membership of the Laminated 
Bakery Package Research Council in- 
cludes the Chicago Carton Co., Chi- 
cago; Container Corp. of America, 


“Chicago; Empire Box Corp., Chica- 


go; Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis ; 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
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MOVIE DEMONSTRATION 


ATLANTA—Charles Baker used 4 
completely equipped miniature bak 
ery and color motion pictures here 
Jan. 11 to demonstrate how to make 
tastier pastries, cakes and more 
elaborate art work, for the benefit! 
of about 40 members of the Georgia 
Retail Bakers Assn. 
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ONLY PAPER 
GIVES YOU ALL 3 


SANITATION 


Tough multiple layers make it almost impossible for 
infesting insects to penetrate St. Regis multiwall paper bags. 
This same rugged paper prevents rodent contamination. 


NO SIFTING 


The tough kraft paper of Multiwalls eliminates loss of flour 
by siftage. This means cleaner storage areas . . . and, vitally 
important, it means extra bread. 


NO RETENTION 


This same protective paper does away with flour retention. 
No flour is lost, because it cannot cling to Multiwalls’ 
smooth insides. More loaves of bread — when you stop 
this hidden waste! 


These are 3 of the main reasons why so many prominent men in the milling and 
baking industries say St. Regis multiwall paper bags are the best containers for flour. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE « NEWYORKIZ.N.Y. 


WEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigon Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sulliven Bldg. « SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hemilton St. 
OFFICES IM OTHER PRINCIRAL CITIES — IM CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL » HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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Meat Producers, BIPP Join in 
Bread and Gravy Promotion 


CHICAGO—Bread and gravy, per- 
haps the most economical of favorite 
American dishes, is once more ready 
to step into the food spotlight. March 
is National Bread and Gravy Month, 
and the baking industry’s promotion- 
al program is joining with meat pro- 
ducers in giving coast-to-coast recog- 
nition to this wholesome and nutri- 
tious meal. 

Because of the general high prices 


prevailing on the food market, there 
is a great possibility that the cam- 
paign to remind the public of the ad- 
vantages of a bread-and-gravy meal 
will result in an all-time high for 
consumption of the dish. 

Most of the promotional material 
prepared for the March campaign will 
refer to the bread-and-gravy appraisal 
by Rector Kitchens, which has sup- 
plied this recommendation: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Bread—always a basic food—gener- 
ously supplies the body’s most imme- 
diate need, food energy. Today’s en- 
riched bread provides important vita- 
mins and minerals, so if you serve it 
with gravy made with a nutritious 
meat flavor extract, you have a 
wholesome, delicious dish that adds 
valuable nutrients to the diet.” 

Both the meat and bakery indus- 
tries are relying heavily upon retail- 
ers for cooperation. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING EXPERT SPEAKS 


MINNEAPOLIS — “Sanitation in 
the Baking Industry” was the sub- 











@The right strength for best results . . . 
predictable strength for dependable 


results . 


. . consistent strength for uni- 


form results. 


By every standard of measurement, 
Red Star has the strength you need. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Company, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast * Active Dry Yeast ° 
Enrichment Tablets + Baking Powder - 
Yeast Food « Malt Svrup * Frozen Eggs 


strength 


YEAR 
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ject of a talk given by A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute Baking School, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to the Minnesota Housewives 
League Jan. 14. Mr. Vander Voort 
brought out the fact that a great 
deal of educational work is being 
done in regard to cleanliness and 
sanitation by the baking industry in 
Minnesota. He said the baking in- 
dustry is anxious to obtain the con- 
fidence of the housewife. The coop- 
eration of the baking industry with 
city, state and federal officials in 
promoting increased sanitation in the 
industry in order to promote good 
will with the consumer also was 
pointed out by Mr. Vander Voort. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Fourth Sanitation 
Poster Issued 
By AIB 


CHICAGO—The fourth in a se-ies 
of sanitation posters was recently is- 
sued by the American Institute of 
Baking. Titled “Keep 'Em Dying,” 
the poster is designed to cover the 
points to be remembered in keeping 
overhead proofers free from insect 
infestation. 


The -AIB recommends that the 
poster be mounted near the proofer, 
so that the employee who is respon- 
sible for keeping the equipment free 
from insects will have the instruc- 
tions contained in the poster before 
him at all times. Bakery superin- 
tendents who wish to use their own 
rules for the management of the 
proofer may have the instructions 
typed and pasted over the printed 
rules, which were chosen for their ap- 
plicability to all bakeries. 

The sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, has the 
posters available at 10¢ each for 1-9 
copies, $1 doz. in lots of 1 doz., and 
$7 for 100 in such lots. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA Urges Study 
of Wage-and-Hour 
Policy Statement 


CHICAGO — Copies of statement 
issued by William R. McComb, the 
U.S. Wage and Hour Administrator, 
titled a “General Statement as to the 
Effect of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947 on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938,” which originally ap- 
peared in the Federal Register, Nov. 
18, 1947, and which indicates the ad- 
ministrator’s enforcement policy are 
available at the Chicago office of the 
American Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 6. The association 
has suggested that bakers subject to 
the Wage-Hour law obtain a copy of 
the statement and study it carefully. 

Because the -interpretations of the 
law are very strict, and because of 
the possibility that the courts will 
uphold these interpretations, repre- 
sentatives of the baking industry re- 
cently filed a statement with the Mc- 
Connell subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. A 
news story covering this statement 
appeared on page 11 of the January 
issue of The American Baker. 
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BERGE HE RETO ABE ACIIE 


SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEGIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


THE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 


























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 























“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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LOUR 


Seeking new sources of supply from millers who are anxious to 
have their names properly placed in the export markets. Sales 
of flour are handled by our own personnel through our own 
branch offices in Europe, South America, and the Far East. 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE. MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF ' 


e WHEAT and RYE © 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Wisconsin Bakers 
Change 1948 
Convention Site 


MILWAUKEE—For the first time 
in approximately 20 years, the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, Inc.; will be held outside 
of Milwaukee, with governors of the 
state group at their annual winter 
board meeting in Milwaukee in Jan- 
uary, deciding on Wausau as the 
scene for the May 9-11 meeting. 

The 1948 convention had previously 
been announced for the Plankinton 
Hotel, Milwaukee, for the same dates. 
The secretary of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn. is Fred H. Laufenburg, 6173 
Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee. 

During the past two years conduct 
of a trade exposition in conjunction 
with the annual convention has made 
it difficult to stage the meetings out- 
side of Milwaukee because of the 
city’s excellent exhibition arrange- 
ment at the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
This year, however, no trade show 
will be held in line with the original 
decision of the board when it first de- 
cided on convention trade shows, that 
such expositions should not be annual 
events. 

To meet better the increasing costs 
of association operations, the board 
also voted an upward revision of the 
annual dues structure for. each of the 
various membership classifications. 
As a result the 1948 dues for the 
Plants classification will be a flat $18 
per year and $5 for each additional 
store. Wholesale route dues have 
been boosted to $12 per route; house- 
to-house to $4.80 for each route; 
chain store outlets to $5 each; Allied: 
$15 for one firm and one associate 
membership, $7.50 for each additional 
associate membership up to five, and 
$5 for each associate membership 
over five. 

Edwin Petrowski, Beckman Bak- 
ery, Wausau, president of the Wiscon- 
sin association, was instructed to ap- 
point convention committees to work 
with secretary Fred Laufenburg in 
making plans and arrangements for 
the two day session in Wausau, May 
9-11. 

President Petrowski also appointed 
a dairy bakery committee to work 
out details of conducting the annual 
Fair Bakery during this year’s. expo- 
sition which will be extended by sev- 
eral weeks in line with its tie-up with 
the state’s Centennial Celebration. 
The committee included Fred Laufen- 
berg, secretary, Henry Schranck, al- 
lied president, Alex Chromy, Milwau- 
kee association president, and Roman 
Seitz, vice president of the Milwau- 
kee group. 

A committee consisting of presi- 
dent Petrowski, secretary Laufen- 
burg, R. J. Peters, William D. McIn- 
tyre, Eau Claire, and Joseph P. Wool- 
sey, Madison, was appointed to work 
out details for the state association’s 
participation with the Food Indus- 
tries for Wisconsin in sponsorship of 
exhibits during the Centennial Expo- 
sition at the Wisconsin State Fair by 
the food industries, including baking, 
confectionery, meat packing, and a 
miscellaneous group comprised of 
yeast manufacturers and the preserv- 
ing industries. 

The Food Group will have 2,400 sq. 
ft. of exposition space available to it 
for installation of exhibits depicting 
the progress of respective industries 
over the past 100 years. Each of the 
industries in the group will have ap- 
proximately 600 sq. ft. of space. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO bead U. s. A. 











Mennel 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Kansas City, Kor 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


FOR 75 YEARS 








QUALITY BAGS 
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EACH BABY BORN HAS A CHANCE 


EVERY MINUTE of every day an average of seven babies is born 
in this land of ours. And every baby has a chance to grow up 
... tosave ... to own his own farm or business. . . to work as 
little or as long as he likes at work of his own choosing. 

Yes, every baby’s birthright is the great American incen- 
tive system—the system that has built the highest living 
standard in the world. Every individual, under this plan, has 
a chance to own whatever he wills to earn, provided he will 
pay the price in work, in serving, in saving. 

Yet, at this very moment, the blight of “‘isms’’ threatens 
the peace and security of the world. There are those who want 
“isms” to take over the output of our farms, of our factories, 
of all our businesses. Ism-spreaders would turn our incentive 
system into collectivism. They would replace our competi- 
tive system built on incentive with slavery. 


OFFICES 1 N 


© CARGILL, INC, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


But, incentive makes us all work harder. At Cargill, our 
job is to buy and distribute grain throughout the world. 
Cargill works ’round the clock, 24 hours a day, to keep grain 
handling and distribution as economical as possible, to develop 
better bearing seed-strains for you to grow, to build better 
feeds for your livestock, to perform a hundred services for you. 
Incentive is our strength! Incentive is your protection! 

And so long as that incentive remains for you, for Cargill 
and for every ambitious man and organization, so long will 
you and America flourish and grow. So long will each baby 
born have a chance. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN “ 
SERVING 


AN D 3 5 OTHER cCiTIe Ss 


This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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“' America’s Biggest Business”’ 





New Film Tells Baking Industry Story 


Prepared by Standard Brands, Inc. 


film titled “America’s Biggest 

Business” has been prepared by 
the Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and is now ready 
for presentations. 


A NEW 22-minute sound slide 





The film, which tells an inspira- 
tional over-all story of the baking 
industry, offers valuable opportuni- 
ties through many channels in build- 
ing further good relations for the 
baking industry. The story present- 


ed in the film outlines the indus- 
try’s background, growth, methods 
of operation and the opportunities 
the industry affords to those who 
choose it as a career. 

The opening sequence is devoted 





FRESH FROM Havo oY 





Part of her baking success was based on the fact that she had 

fresh, sun-ripened fruits to work with « You can get that old 
fashioned flavor today—by using Rolling Pin Jams and Jellies. They 
have that fresh-from-the-field flavor so necessary for top-quality baked 
foods. Selected from only the best producing areas, the berries 

are picked at their sun-ripened flavor peak, when they're plump 

with juice and at their best color. They are rushed fresh-frozen from the 
field to our factory. So when they go into Rolling Pin’s 
easy-spreading, deep-colored, taste-appealing Jams 

and Jellies, you know they've got that old-fashioned, field-fresh 
FLAVOR! « Sure, we pay a premium for these berries. And perhaps 
we're a bit over-careful in their selection and treatment. But we 


feel that it pays off—over YOUR counter, when your 


brings your customers 
back for MORE! 


You all remember the good things that “mother used to make.” 


customers come back for more! 


\ 


CHAPMAN and SMITH COMPANY 1017 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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to a story of baking as one of the 
most important industries in the na- 
tion. To emphasize that importance 
the fact is first stressed that bak- 
ery production is a vital part of the 
food industry, and that “Fcod is, and 
always will be—‘America’s Biggest 
Business’.” 

On this basic recognition of bak- 
ing as a part of the nation’s and 
the world’s largest and most wide- 
spread occupation, facts and sta- 
tistics are introduced to show the 
relative importance of baking with- 
in the food industry. For example, 
the film presents the facts that bak- 
ing is first in number of employees, 
first in size of payroll, second in 
value of products and finally the fact 
that, today, baking is better than 
a $2 billion industry. 


Growing and Progressive Industry 


After proving that the baking in- 
dustry is big and basic, the next 
sequence is devoted to showing that 
it is also growing and progressive. 
Its amazing growth during the past 
40 years in size, mechanical develop- 
ment, standardization of production 
and streamlining of distribution are 
recorded. Particular emphasis is 
placed on a description of the indus- 
try’s present-day operational struc- 
ture — retail, wholesale, house-to- 
house—and the combinations possi- 
ble within these basic methods of op- 
eration. The point is also made that 
today these varied methods of opera- 
tion stand ready to meet every pos- 
sible consumer demand for all types 
of baked products. 

To illustrate the “progressive” na- 
ture of the baking business, empha- 
sis is placed on the activities of its 
local, state and national bakery as- 
sociations and its “wide-awake and 
forward-looking” trade press. 


Job Opportunities 


The second half of the film is de- 
voted to listing and describing the 
job opportunities the industry affords 
young men and women who choose 
it as a career, and to emphasizing 
the importance of a basic educational 
background. 

First sequence in this half of the 
film is devoted to a description of 
job opportunities in a typical whole- 
sale or house-to-house bakery, while 
the second sequence is devoted to the 
opportunities in a _ retail bakery. 
Throughout both sequences the point 
is constantly made, directly or indi- 
rectly, that the baking industry is 
as streamlined, mechanized and mod- 
ern as any other industry. 

Emphasis on this point leads logi- 
cally to the fact that the baking 
industry requires the services of 
young men trained’ in the science 
as well as young men with a good 
high school or college background. 
This sequence is devoted to stressing 
the desirability of a good educational 
background and a review of the op- 
portunities for bakery training either 
before or after a young man has 
chosen baking as a career. 

This sequence also covers, in some 
detail, the type of course given to 
students who would like to attend 
one of the schools which specialize 
in bakery production training. 

The concluding sequence is _in- 
spirational and forcefully brings out 
the fact that “Bread is life for all 
the world.” It emphasizes the fact 
that the baker renders a service to 
humanity, that he fills a basic need 
for a basic food. Finally, it reviews 
again the size, scope and modern 
progressiveness of the baking indus- 
try and predicts that “It was here 
yesterday—is here today—and will 
be here tomorrow,” because “Food 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD fi": 


BAKERY FLOURS 










WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 








































The many qualities that make these 
STAR brands valuable to bakers 
are not accidental. They are care- 
fully achieved by proper wheat 
selection, superior milling and con- 


stant laboratory checking. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE : 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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INDUSTRY PROMOTION—Valuablé promotion for the baking industry 
is presented in the new sound slide film titled “America’s Biggest Busi- 
ness,” prepared by the Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, Inc. 
Two of the slides from the film are shown above They depict the impor- 
tance and relation of baking in the food industry. 





is, and always will be—‘America’s 
Biggest Business’.” 


Reason for Production 

“America’s Biggest Business” was 
produced in response to an industry- 
wide demand for an inspirational 
but factual story that could be used 
to impress present and prospective 
employees with the importance of 
the industry as a whole and the sig- 
nificance of their own relationship 
to it, Standard Brands has an- 
nounced. Industry leaders who felt 
the need for such an educational good 
will campaign pointed out these facts: 

1. Prospective Employees Want 
Facts: Thoughtful young men and 
women, today, are asking for more 
information about an industry before 
they choose to enter it as their life 
work. It is just this type of thought- 
ful and ambitious employee the in- 
dustry wishes to recruit. 

2. Present Employees Need In- 
centive: Present employees need to 
understand their relationship to the 
industry as a whole, to impress upon 
them the importance of the routine 
job they may be handling at the 
moment and to stir their ambition 
for advancement. 

3. A Relations Vehicle to the Pub- 
lic: An over-all picture of the high 
quality products being produced by 
the baking industry, and its out- 
standing record of public service, 
would be a valuable public relations 
vehicle to all sorts of consumer 
groups, over and above its effect 
on present and prospective em- 


: ployees. 


Standard Brands _ has : announced 
that present plans call for the fol- 
lowing methods of distribution: 

1. Bakery Association Showings: 
“America’s Biggest Business” will be 
shown at every possible local, state 
and national ery association meet- 
ing or convention in order to acquaint 
industry leaders with, its story and 
purpose. The film has already been 
shown at the Missouri Bakers Assn. 
convention, St. Louis; the New York 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club; 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. con- 
vention and the Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. convention. It has also been 
booked for the following conventions: 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Southern Illinois Bakers Assn., IIli- 
nois State Bakers Assn., and Michi- 
gan State Bakers Assn. 

2. Bakery Showings: The film will 
also be available for all individua? 
bakery organization sales meetings 
and group “get-togethers.” 

3. School Showings: Primary pur- 
pose of the film is to have it shown 
at high schools, vocational schools, 
bakery training schools, colleges and 
educational group meetings of all 
types, It is believed that represen- 
tatives of local, state and national 
bakery associations can best handle 
this type of distribution because of 
their contacts with local school au- 






thorities, particularly those in charge 
of visual education. For example, 
“America’s Biggest Business” is al- 
ready booked for routing to all the 
high schools and junior high schools 
of Virginia through the efforts of 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary of the Virginia Bakers Council, 
who brought the film to the atten- 
tion of his state’s director of distrib- 
utive education activities. 

“All reports indicate that ‘America’s 
Biggest Business’ is a film that will 
meet with complete acceptance and 
enthusiasm wherever it is shown,” 
the Standard Brands’ announcement 
said. “Bread, as a food and as a 
symbol, was never more important 
in the minds of all peoples. This film 
tells the story of the producers of 
baked goods fairly and factually. It 
was produced in cooperation with 
leaders of the baking industry by the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands as an 80th anniversary con- 
tribution to the baking industry. It 
is being sponsored by baking asso- 
ciations everywhere. Its objective of 
recruiting the highest type bakery 
employee and establishing better 
industry relations, can and will be 
achieved by its constant use and re- 
use throughout the nation.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sweet Roll Bulletin 
Released to Bakery 
Engineers Society 


CHICAGO — At the 23rd annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers last March, Robert 
G. Dibble, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., talked on the sub- 
ject of “How to Make Sweet Rolls 
Efficiently.” The paper which he 
presented at that time has been dis- 
tributed to the members of the so- 
ciety in the form of a 3-page bulletin. 

The work covers a general descrip- 
tion of the principle of making sweet 
rolls mechanically, the details of the 
type of dough, weight and handling 
through machines of this kind for 
best results, description of the fer- 
mentation process of making such 
doughs, and the discussion of the la- 
bor involved in turning out packaged 
sweet rolls by this procedure. 

A copy of the 3-page bulletin wil! 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Chicago 1, Ill, if a 3¢ stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











LOUIS G. PFARR ELECTED 
MILWAUKEE — Louis G. Pfarr, 
Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries, Inc., has been 
elected treasurer of the Sales Man- 

agers Association of Milwaukee. 
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Sooner or later, 
youll buy the line 


..Dbuy all nine 


“Sales resistance’ vanishes the instant the buyer is 
convinced that he’s getting his money's worth. The 
nine products listed on the right are being bought 
and re-ordered by more and more bakers every day. 
One trial convinced the buyers that they could find 
no better quality anywhere. One trial—if you are 


not already a well-pleased customer—will convince 
you, too. } 


ANHEUSER. 
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J ANHEUSER-BUSCH YEAST ...has been so favor- 
ably identified with the baking industry for so long as to 
require no introduction. 










y J BUDWEISER MALT SYRUP... rich in all that it 
takes to supply the ultimate in nutrition, flavor and eye-appeal 
for the baked loaf. 






by A-B DIASTATIC DRI-MALT ...is a proven prod- 
uct, offering convenience to the baker who prefers the ease 
of handling that malt powder offers. 






A ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKER’S SYRUP ...Not a 
sugar substitute, but an indispensable ingredient in the pro- 






duction of finer quality, fresher-tasting cakes, pies, bread 
and sweet goods. ‘ 





4 A-B YEAST FOOD... .has a distinctive, sparkling 
brilliance resulting from the combination of only the highest 
quality of salts with pure food starch expertly produced by 
Anheuser-Busch. ’ 








&3 ANHEUSER-BUSCH ENRICHMENT WAFERS... 
make enrichment easier than ever. They break evenly into 





halves or quarters for odd size doughs and disintegrate 






quickly into flour-fine particles for even distribution. 





a ANHEUSER-BUSCH CORN STARCH ...is given 
four, successive double washings; a nearly complete absence 











of protein, fiber, oil, minerals, dirt and bacteria guarantees 


you unsurpassed purity. 





2 IMITATION RASPBERRY JELLY ... rich in color, 
dextrose and flavor. Bakers rely on it because it maintains 
its body under the most trying conditions. 


tT) BUD FROZEN EGGS ...... the finest in America, in- 
cludes Golden Select, a special fortified blend of whole egg 
‘ and yolk, Special White, Whites, Whole Egg, Plain Yolk, 
Sugar Yolk and Salted Yolk. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Smooth and efficient bread 
production doesnt just 








happen. It is based on many 
things, but one of the most 
important is a flour that fits 
right in with your shop pro- 
cedures. SUNNY KANSAS is 
that kind of flour—milled 
from wheat of adaptable 
baking qualities. 


* 2 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Choose the Flour that Suits 
Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from choicest 


for better baking results 
Ask for 


yfome rrours 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. HARDESTY MILLING CO. 

FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR ‘Quality Millers for 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS Over Half a Century 

© General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS a 

















Marcellus Uhrich 
Reelected by Ohio 
Production Men 


CLEVELAND—At the Jan. 10 an- 
nual meeting held in the Hickory 
Grill, new officers were elected for 
the coming year. Marcellus Uhrich, 
Star Baking Co., was named presi- 
dent; vice president, Ed Ratzel, Jacob 
Laub Baking Co.; second vice presi- 
dent, Melvin Burns, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co.; Firmin Deibel, Gen- 
eral Ingredients, and Art Ralls, Swift 
& Co., were reelected secretary and 
treasurer. Additions to the board of 
governors were Fred Gerhard, Spang 
Baking Co., and Harold Gould, Mon- 
tana Flour Miils Co., both elected for 
three-year terms. 

Irving Ormsby presented the 
Standard Brands Film, “America’s 
Biggest Business,” displaying the 
many opportunities to be found in the 
baking industry. 

Roger Blum, program chairman, 
announced that Oliver Malmberg of 
the Doughnut Machine Corp., will ad- 
dress the club at the next meeting 
Feb. 14. The School of Sanitation, 
which is. given by the Cleveland di- 
vision of the Health, Food and Drug 
Administration, got under way Jan. 
12. The sessions were from 3 to 7 
p.m. for 3 days. It received publicity 
in the local papers previous to the 
opening and the attendance on the 
first day was over 200. Following are 
the speakers and instructors who par- 
ticipated: 

Harold J. Knapp, M.D., Commis- 
sioner of Health, Cleveland Division 
of Health; George C. Petry, Chief 
Food Inspector and Rat Control 
Specialist,- Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Cleveland Division of 
Health; E. B, Buchanan, M.A., 
Deputy Health Commissioner, Food 
and Drug Administration, Cleve- 
land Division of Health; Mrs. 
Grace L. Fullerton, Food Inspector 
and Rat Control Specialist, Cleve- 
land Division of Health; Dr. K. L. 
Millstead, chief of Cincinnati station, 
Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion,’ Cincinnati, Ohio; E. J. Kunde, 
Senior Chemist, Cleveland, Division 
of Health; Clyde Barnhart, B.S. and 
M.S., Ohio State graduate entomolo- 
gist, Cleveland; R. E. Kolar, BS., 
M.S., Klenzade Co., Beloit, Wis.; C. E. 
Lawrence, B.S., University of Wiscon- 
sin, Klenzade Co., Beloit, Wis.; M. G. 
Uhrich, president, Bakery Production 
Men’s Club, Cleveland; Joseph Gorss, 
BS., M.S., Ohio State graduate en- 
tomologist, owner of Central Service 
Exterminating Co.; Jack D. Faunce, 
A.B., Dartmouth, manager, Survey 
and Planning Department, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co.; C. B. Shogren, B.S., 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., 
vice president and general manager 
of the Klenzade Co., Beloit, Wis., and 
Miss Lois Cole, sanitarian, Quality 
Bakers, Detroit, Mich. 


a 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. F. STALICK NAMED 
NBC DISTRICT MANAGER 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — Ap- 
pointment of R. F. Stalick as district 
sales manager with jurisdiction over 
six National Biscuit Co. branches in 
the intermountain area, was recently 
announced by the company here. Mr. 
Stalick started his career with the 
company in Pueblo, Colo., as a sales- 
man, and two years later he was ap- 
pointed special representative, which 
position he held until this promotion. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 


_ enamine ene Se cman 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 











Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 

x See 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
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FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 
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Laberullorier 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 














*““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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CANNON VALLEY Master 
Millers, using only choicest Spring 
wheat consistently produce the 
high quality CANNON VALLEY 
flours which have met the demands 
of Master Bakers for 75 years. 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


CANNON VALLEY ’ MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


“'MASTER MILLED’’ sPpRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR © TELEPHONE i . INVADER 
os 
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DO YOU KNOW 





? 


a tlie lin alii ttl 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 94 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. It is characteristic for twist 
bread to have a tough crust. By 
replacing some of the flour with 
potato flour, this toughness can be 


reduced somewhat. True or false? 
2. When a bread dough is some- 

what overmixed, it should be taken 

to the divider at once. True or false? 
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3. For the restaurant trade, rye 
bread with pointed ends is preferred. 
True or false? 

4. The sponge for making brake 
bread should be fermented for a 
shorter period of time than the 
sponge for regular pan bread. True 
or false? 

5. The flavor of pineapple pie fill- 
ing can be improved by the addi- 
tion of apple sauce. True or false? 

6. Under ideal conditions, it takes 
at least 48 hours before rope will 
show up in bread. True or false? 

7. When soda is used in an angel 
food cake mix, the baked cakes will 


have greater volume. True or false? 










If you need mére capacity and efficiency from your pgesent fi floor space, 
or are planning a new plant, the P 
Tray Oven provides that flexibility, that control over quality, that variety 
of baking you want, plus automatic loading and unloading for lowest 


operating cost. Your request for engineering and performance data will 


bring full information, 


ay 
. 





NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Avenue 


THE PRODUCTION 


% sas 


ETERSEN. 


THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY sa 








EN Automatic Double Unit 


_— 
a dea 55 Brady Street 


THE FLOOR SPACE 





We do not ask you to take our 
word for it—ask any of these 
“blue ribbon” bakers who op- 
erate one or more new Auto- 
matic Double Unit Tray Ovens. 





AMERICAN BAKERIES CO., 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


AMRHEIN'S BAKERY 
Springfield, IHinois 


4 ARNOLD BAKERS, INC., 
} Port Chester, N. Y. 


| “ELL BAKERIES, INC., Raleigh, N.C. 


IRS. BOHNET'S BAKERY, 
San Antonio, Texas 


| BUTTER KRUST BAKING CO., 
i unbury, Penn. 


CANADIAN BAKERIES LTD., 
Calgary and Vancouver, Canada (2) 


CAPITAL BAKERS, Pottsville, Penn. 


COLUMBIA BAKING CO., 
Atlanta, Georgia and Tampa, Florida (2) 


DIETZEN'S BAKERY 
Anderson, Indiana 


FLUHRER BAKERIES 
Medford, Oregon 


GONNELLA BAKING CO., 
Chicago, Illinois 


GOTTFRIED BAKING S. Bg 
York, N. Y. 


JORDAN BAKING COMPANY, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


GEO. A. KRUG Gate, 2. ** 
maica, N. Y. 
KRUG BAKING CO. 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 
' Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


feet ange tong UNITED BAKERIES, 
Los Angeles (s) 


MARRA'S BREAD LTD., 
Amherstburg, Ont., Canada 


McGAVIN LIMITED, 
Regina, Sask., Canada 


MESSING BAKERIES, INC., 
Brooklyn, "7 Y. 


PALMETTO BAKING CO., © 8 
Orangeburg, ‘s.c. 


PANIFICACION ARGENTINA, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (4) 


PEPPERIDGE FARM CO., 
Norwalk, Conn. (2) 


PURITY BAKING CO., 
Deceter, Wlinois 


RICHTER BAKING CO., 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


SUNLIGHT BAKERY, 
Porterville, California 


TRAUSCH BAKING CO., 
Dubuque, lowa 














These odsnns, many more are baking 
with PETERSEN Double Unit Tray Ovens. 
May we odd your name te this illestriews 
list of “blue ribbon” bakers? 
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8. The most common cause for fat 
to run out of patty shells during 
baking is because the dough was not 
rolled enough times before the prod- 
ucts were made up. True or false? 

9. It is impossible to make good 
bread using the so-called hot sponges. 
True or false? 

10. After melted hydrogenated 
shortening has set up again, it will 
take longer to cream it up to the 
proper volume in making cakes. True 
or false? 

11. When cooking canned berries 
for pie filling, the whole content of 
the can should be cooked for best 
results. True or false? 

12. Shortening may be added eith- 
er before or after the flour is mixed 
in when making sponge cakes. True 
or false? 

13. If a dough, when mixed prop- 
erly, is too cool, it is an excellent 
idea to mix it longer to bring it out 
at the correct temperature. True or 
false? 

14. Corn sugar caramelizes at a 
lower temperature than either cane 
or beet sugar. When substituted for 
all of the sugar in layer cakes, the 
crust color will be lighter. True or 
false? 

15. The puffing up of the crust 
of custard pies is usually due to air 
being trapped between it and the 
pie plate. True or false? 

16. When lard has turned rancid, 
it is best to sell it to a soap manu- 
facturer rather than use it in baked 
products. True or false? 

17. In the richer types of cake 
mixes devils food mixes carry as 
high as 200% moisture, based on the 
weight of the flour, and light cake 
mixes about 165%. True or false? 

18. The use of dried albumen has 
not been very successful in the mak- 
ing of angel food cakes. True or 
false? 

19. Flour contains an average of 
about 134¢% moisture. True or false? 

20. When increasing the milk sol- 
id content in bread doughs from 3 
to 8%, no other changes are neces- 
sary except to increase the water. 
True or false? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. H. BAIRD ELECTED 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—W. Hoyt 
Baird, president of Mrs. Baird’s Bak- 
ery, has been elected second vice 
president of the Fort Worth Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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— DOUGH STABILITY 
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1SDOM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 


. giving dough extra punches. If 


you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1531 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Six Reasons 
why BETRKAKE 


is better! 


1. Selected Oils . . . Durkee is one of the 
world’s largest processors of vegetable oils, 
and only the finest are selected for Betrkake! 

2. Laboratory Tested ... Before and after 
each stage of processing, every batch must 
measure up to exacting laboratory specifi- 
cations for Betrkake. 

3. Super-Emulsifying Power ... Every batch 
of Betrkake has super-emulsifying power so 
that you may add a greater amount of 
sugar, liquids and other rich ingredients. 

4. Eonized . . . Before packing even the 
oxygen is excluded from Betrkake through 
Durkee’s special Eonizing Process. Eoniz- 
ing is your guarantee of Betrkake’s fresh- 
ness ... your guard against rancidity! 

5. Temperature Tested ... After Betrkake 
is packaged, it is tempered under controlled 
conditions to insure plasticity and stability 
.-. and then... — 

6. A CAKE IS BAKED .. . Yes, after meeting 
all scientific requirements, we actually bake 
a cake from each batch. Only if the cake 
measures up to the highest bakery standards 

is Betrkake released to the trade. 


nt 
> B = T 7 a A KE 


: WITH “SuPER-EMULS! 
A Product of 


Durexee Famous Fooos 

































MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 


for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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FERBO FINE ART 
‘IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 

92 Score Quality 

Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 
Fine Art Maple Flavor 
French Tang Vanilla 


les to the trade 
upon letterhead request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


February 3, 1948 


BOSTON OFFICERS RETURNED—Getting their heads together in the 
picture above are 1948 officers of the Master Bakers Association of Great- 
er Boston, all of whom were reelected at the January meeting of the or- 
ganization. In the front row, left to right, are Dan Newcomb, vice presi- 
dent, Ken Mullen, president, and Max Todd, treasurer. In the rear row 
are John Marwede, recording secretary, and Sydney Jones, financial secre- 


tary. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & CO. 
BUYS BURRY BISCUIT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe Burry Bis- 
cuit Co. plant at Myerstown, Pa., 
has been sold to the drug manufac- 
turing firm of Frederick Stearns & 
Co., Inc., of Detroit, for $1,000,000. 

Donald J. Dugan & Co., which ne- 
gotiated the transactions, said the 


Stearns company plans to move its 
main plant to Myerstown, which is 
about 20 miles west of Reading, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROYAL GUEST FOODS FORMED 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Phila- 
delphia Pretzel Co. has announced 
that they will now operate under the 
name of Royal Guest Foods, Inc., 981 
E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











FOR BAKERS 





Cake Flour 


Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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Beardstown 
Mi: a 


SCHULTZ,BAUJAN&CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


BREAD FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


4,000 CWT. FLOUR DAILY . . 








ONE MILLION BUSHEL STORAGE 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf; 


VENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&eAKke Ciry , 





MINNBBOTA 

















TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS : 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





























ARKANSAS 

A pastry shop operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mose Gaines, formerly of Little 
Rock, was opened for business in the 
Hunt Theater Bldg. at Doniphan, 
Mo., Jan. 3. Mr. Gaines has been in 
the baking industry in the middle and 
far western U.S. for the last 30 years. 

William Maley has leased the Tony 
Raible Bakery in Morrilton and will 


<—_—_————— > 
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operate it as Maley’s Bakery. 

Leo Furstenberg has purchased the 
Paris (Ark.) Bakery, formerly owned 
by Byron Meade. 

The new DeVore Baking Co. has 
purchased the Crockett Bakery in 
Fort Smith, from Charles Crockett. 


ALABAMA 


Erlest C. Lloyd of Anniston is 
building. He has the walls, the frame- 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


—— 140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


the Baker’s 


work, the roof on and is laying the 
floors in a new plant 150x250 ft., all 
steel concrete construction with tile 
brick walls. 

The Tarrant City (Ala.) Bake Shop 
was damaged by fire recently to the 
extent of $5,000. 

Tom Stevens, owner of the Home 
Baking Co., Birmingham, is building 
an addition to his plant on a lot ad- 
joining the present structure. The 
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Doorbell 


addition, 50x140 ft., already has the 
steel erected and the concrete is be- 
ing poured. 
Alonzo Jones ang Dan Atwood re- 
cently bought the Jones Bakery in 
Talladega. They have changed the 
name to the Golden Crust Bakery and 
have remodeled the place. They have 
entirely changed and modernized the 
front of the retail store. 


ALBERTA 


Charles A. Heck has opened a new 
bakery at Coleman. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Installation of a new oven, as well 
as modernization, redecoration and 
installation of new lighting fixtures 
has just been completed at Creston 
for the Garden bakery and confec- 
tionery. 

Laurie’s Pie Co., Ltd., was incor- 
porated recently with authorized cap- 
italization of 10,000 shares, no par 
value. The firm has registered offices 
at 814 Dominion Bldg., 207 W. Hast- 
ings St., Vancouver. 

Installation of new equipment has 
now been completed at the Woman's 
Bakery at Kamloops. Installation in- 
cludes a high-speed mixer, water- 
cooled with automatic temperature 
control, flour scale and water meter. 
The Woman’s Bakery was originally 
situated on Nicola St., where it was 
established 30 years ago. In 1930 it 
was moved to its present site at 335 
Victoria St., and was recently re- 
modeled prior to installation of the 
new equipment. 

O’Reilly’s Bakery, Ltd., was recent- 
ly incorporated with authorized cap- 
italization of $10,000. Registered of- 
fices are at 202 Pacific Bldg, 744 W. 
Hastings St., Vancouver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stan Powell, formerly 
of Port Alberni, who recently pur- 
chased the White Spot Coffee Shop 
in Parksville, propose to establish a 
bakery immediately adjacent to the 
restaurant. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fritz Nickels has opened a new 
pastry shop located at 2016 Pacific 
Ave., Long Beach. Mr. Nickels is the 
chief baking instructor for the Long 
Beach board of education. 

James and Ellen Aughton have 
opened a new pastry shop at 2264 
Atlantic Ave., Long Beach, and will 
specialize in French pastries and dec- 
orated cakes for all occasions. 

The Oven Fresh Bakery, 4172 S. 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, has been 
sold by Horace B. Rhodes to Earl 
Carpenter and Harold Helvey. 

Alfred Nygaard has opened a new 
bakery at 2347 Clement St., San 
Francisco. 

A new bakery catering to the 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
GROUP NAMES DUDT 


A headline on page 51 of the Janu- 
ary issue of this publication read 
“L. J. Dudt Elected 1948 President 
of Pennsylvania Bakers.” Some read- 
ers understood the headline to report 
that Mr. Dudt was named to that 





post in the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 


Actually, as the story reported, Mr. 
Dudt was named president of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 
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with every purchase of .... 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 
CAKE FLOUR 


WHITE SPRAY 
PASTRY FLOUR 


e@ Both Flours are now packed in patented 
“APRONBAGS,” exclusive with Russell-Miller. 
Note these important advantages in buying these 
“Premium Flours in Premium Bags.” 


e APRONBAGS are made eAPRONBAGSarereadyto 

of strong, heavy, closely-wo- use. Norawedges. Nosewing CIDENT 

ven bleachedcotton sheeting. required. Topand bottom are RUSSELL “MILLER ent 2 
e Strong tie-tapes already hemmed. Sides are selvaged. manuracrunca NG CO. 


G 
NERAL OFF ices 


attached. Long enough to’ e Largesize, 3514" x42” when MINNEAPOLS MINN, 
cross in back, tie in front. open, gives ample protection. c : \ 
BAG INTO APRON...IN 10 SECONDS! ...Here’s al-you do... 


| Stace Merl -atittlelameltlamealtamace! Hold red thread in right hand, Unfold ...and your apron is 
» and white chain stitch at fold . white thread in left. Pull until » ready to wear! 
re mae te completely unravelled 
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downtown San Francisco trade has 
been opened at 425 Mission St., San 
Francisco, by L. H. Holland. 

William R. and June Ogilvie have 
purchased the Modern Cake Shop, 
6317 College Ave., Oakland, from 
Herman and Ellen Saunders. 

The Toscana Bakery Co. has been 
established by Lawrence B. Stralla, 
Nildo Brattesani and a group of 
associates in Oakland, to bring the 
“know-how” of Italian baking to the 
East Bay cities. 

Harvey Rapp and Robert Stevens 
have purchased the Havenscourt 
Bakery, 6658 Bancroft Ave., Oakland, 
from Roger J. Duclos. 


ONSOLI 
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J. Heller has opened a bakery at 
6149 Geary Blvd., San Francisco, 
serving the residential Richmond dis- 
trict. 

Frank Marker has sold Marker’s 
Bakery, 6253 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, to Albert S. Nichols and Earl 
Odom. 


COLORADO 


Lydia Belerle has opened a new 
retail bakery in Englewood. 

The Doussard Bakery was recently 
opened at 1085 S. Pearl St., Denver, 
by Joseph A. and Jean Doussard. 

Work has started on a bakery shop 
which A. C. Christensen is building 
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at 1160 Inca St., Denver. The shop 
will be a one-story brick building 
about 50x75 ft. 

Herman F. Merkle and Mathilda L. 
Merkle have opened Mike’s Bakery, 
3012 W. Alameda, Denver. 

Jane Manly has opened a bakery 
at 431 Marion St., Denver. 

Ole S. Chesley has opened a retail 
bakery in Gunnison. 

The Fruitvale Bakery is a new 
business recently established in 
Grand Junction by Sam Jones. 

John W. and Mary L. Pepin have 
established the Frank’s Dixie Cream 
Donut Shop in Boulder. 

The Honey Bun Bakery has been 






























































LIDATED, FLOUR MILLS CO 


ANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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George A. Mitchell 


NEW NBC POST—George A. Mitch- 
ell for the past eight years controller 
to the National Biscuit Co., New 
York, has been elected vice president 
and controller, according to a recent 
announcement by George H. Coppers, 
president of the firm. Mr. Mitchell 
has been with the company for 31 
years, rising from clerkship of the 
Jersey City sales branch through 
branch office manager, field auditor 
and assistant controller. 





opened at 1377 W. Alameda Ave., 
Denver, by Roy P. Lillian and E. and 
Earl L. Rohrbaugh. 

Irene and Orvin H. GalJlea have 
opened a new bakery in Brush, which 
is being operated under the name 
of Gallea’s Bakery. 

Gerard Bowman has opened a bak- 
ery at 975 S. Clarkson St., Denver. 

The Florence Bakery is a new busi- 
ness recently opened at 4990 Lowell 
Blvd., Denver. The owner is Florence 
M. Herling. 

Milton R. Alsum has sold the Gold- 
en Flake Donut Shop, 1477 S. Pearl 
St., Denver, to Charles and John 
Sundberg. 

The Swiss Bakery, 76 S. Broadway, 
Denver, has been purchased by Ray 
W. Wright from Leslie Sheely. 

Mrs. Opal Hill has opened a retail 
bakery in Loveland. 

T. O. Richter, former Ainsworth, 
Neb., bakery operator, is opening a 
new bakery at Ovid. 


CONNECTICUT 


A one-story cinder block, brick and 
glass block addition to the Barry 
Square Bakeshop, 651 Maple Ave., 
Hartford, has been begun. The proj- 
ect will cost an estimated $8,000. 
The building will contain 1,000 sq. ft. 
of floor area. The bakeshop is owned 
by Frank J. Wielock, who has oper- 
ated it for eight years. 


DELAWARE 


With maximum authorized capital 
stock of $30,000, the Harmony Bak- 
ing Co. in Dover has been chartered 
te-do a general baking business. 


FLORIDA 


Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Wakeland, who 
formerly operated a bakery in Lake 
Wales, have opened the Royal Palm 
Bakery in New Port Richey. 

George Jarosch has bought the 
Kissimmee (Fla.) Bakery, formerly 
owned and operated -by Merrit Mar- 
ble. Mr. Jarosch, who came from 
Butler, Pa., has ‘been in the bakery 
business since 1914. 

Carl and Sam Sturgill, owners and 
operators of Sturgill’s Bakery in 
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In the seventy years of business life which 
this company is this year celebrating, many 
flour mills and brands have come and gone. * 
But VELVET and IMPERIAL flours 
have met this test of time and today are 
still giving uniform high baking values in 
the shops of discriminating buyers. We are 
proud of this quality heritage. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Dania, have bought Morton’s Bakery 


in Ft. Lauderdale. The towns are not _ 


far apart, and one brother will take 
over the managership of each shop. 

Sam Rosenburg and H. M. Martin 
have opened a bakery in Tallahassee, 
which they will operate as the Ca- 
mellia Bakery. 

The Little Bake Shop is a new bak- 
ery opened recently at 2127 Coral 
Way, Miami. 

Catering to parties and social af- 
fairs is one of the features of the 
Louis’ Swiss Pastry Shop opened at 
104 Aragon Ave., Coral Gables. Spe- 
cial decorated cakes, large and small, 
will be produced on order. 
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The Handy Pantry Bakery, Stuart, 
is now owned and being operated by 
Frank Brannon. 

The Orlando. (Fla.) Bakery, Inc., 
has been opened by two couples who 
own and will operate the plant. They 
are Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Trull and 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace B. Clark. They 
formerly operated a bakery at Mon- 
roe, N.C. The new plant is located 
at 246 W. Church St. 

The Simpson Bakery owned and 
operated in Bradenton by Larry 
Simpson was damaged by fire re- 
cently to the extent of $50,000. 

Roma Pastry Products, Inc., of 
Miami, filed articles of incorporation 





at Tallahassee, to operate a bakery 
business, Capital is listed at 50 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators 
are Edward Walterman, Louis Phil- 
lips and William Phillips. 


GEORGIA 

The Georgia Baking Co., Thomas- 
ton, Ga., formerly known as the 
Thomaston Bakery, 106 W. Main St., 
is now open under new management. 
Extensive remodeling has been com- 
pleted and new equipment installed. 
The wholesale and retail business will 
be carried on by the managers and 
owners, Tommie Green, formerly of 
Bart’s Bakery, Savannah, and Ray- 








Good 
Food 


— FOUNDATION 
FOR THEIR FUTURE 


Enriched Bread... 


The proper nutrition of children is the founda- 
tion for lifelong good health and well-being. 


Enrichment adds to the body-building and 
energy values of bread significant amounts of 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. These 
nutrients are needed daily for the maintenance 
of health and for the normal development of 


children. 


When bakers enrich bread with B-E-T-S, they 
combine good health with good taste to satisfy 


consumer demand for a fine white loaf with FASTEST DISINTEGR 
ay AT 
excellent nutritive value. l DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM Eng SSURES 
Merchandising authorities agree that nutritive Enables bakers to 3 
; potencies bread to 1 
value today is one of the most important fac- Of all required scommended 
tors in the marketing of food products. it Y, easily 
in Making 

Sie Special Markets Division oats tt Mt rit 

nae WINTHROP -STEARNS Inc. FERROUS SULFATE, 4 Hig 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 4 Het on IRON, used excuse 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, 
St. Lovis, Kansas City (Mo.), Minneapolis, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 





ENRICHMENT TABLET 
ADVANTAGES: 








OFFERS THESE 
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mond Astumian, formerly in the US, 
Army, Macon. 

The Cake Masters Bakery Shop 
was opened recently in Savannah at 
11 W. Henry St. 


ILLINOIS 


The building at Centralia, which 
houses the Olsen Baking Co. and Cot- 
tage Cafe opened recently after hav- 
ing had a remodeling of its exterior, 

Neil and Dick Williby, Decatur, 
have been granted a special permit 
to operate a doughnut bakery in that 
city. 

Fire gutted the Neal Pastry Shop 
at Clinton, destroying nearly all bak- 
ery equipment. It is the only bakery 
in Clinton. Wilbur Neal is the owner. 

The Cordani Bros., new owners 
of the Witt (Ill.). Bakery, opened for 
business Jan. 9. Free gifts and prizes 
were awarded. 

-The Surprise Do-Nut Shop at Mas- 
coutah, formerly operated by Albert 
Gilter, has been reopened under the 
management of Albert C. Hale of 
Nashville. Mr. Hale also has a shop 
in Wisconsin. 

C. A. Reeder and his son-in-law, 
R. E. Keene of Nashville, are mov- 
ing to Greenville where they will open 
a doughnut shop. They now operate 
such a shop at Madison. 


INDIANA 


A Christmas Eve fire, starting in 
the rear of the establishment, dam- 
aged Linder’s Bakery, Anderson, to 
the extent of $4,000. 


IOWA 


G. E. Jay, who operated a bakery 
for eight years at 1600 Sixth Ave., 
Des Moines, has moved his business 
into a new building at 1539 Sixth Ave. 
It is 22 by 60 ft., of concrete blocks 
and bricks. The investment, includ- 
ing some equipment, was $14,000. 

Gladys Cole of Grundy Center has 
opened a modern, well equipped bak- 
ery. 

Guy Hughes has purchased a bak- 
ery at Dakota City and has installed 
a new cake mixer. 

Maurice E. Humke, Newton, has 
purchased the Wigwam Bakery at 
Sac City from Mr. and Mrs. Pat Mur- 
phy. Mr. Humke has been engaged in 
the bakery business with his father at 
Newton for the last four years. 


KANSAS 


Mr. and. Mrs. C. A. Axton, opera- 
tors of a bakery in Coffeyville for 
26 years, recently sold the business 
to George Barnhill and Ed Croley, 
formerly employees of a Chanute 
bakery. 

The Hugoton (Kansas) Bakery, 
owned and operated by Bill Owen, 
was purchased recently by V. W. 
Mitchell, who has been connected 
with the Blakemoore Bros. food stores 
in Liberal, Kansas. Mr. Mitchell was 
formerly associated with the Dillon 
Bakery at Hutchinson, Kansas. ‘ed 
Mitchell, a brother of the new owner, 
is also associated with the Hugoton 
Bakery. 


KENTUCKY 


Fleetwood Sales, Inc.,° Lexing'on, 
distributors of bakery products, |1as 
been incorporated with capital of 
$15,000 by Ted C. Frey, Donald C. 
Bauer and Charles A, Thomas. 

The Cake Box, operated by ‘he 
Federal Bake Shops, Inc., is moving 
from 638 S. Fourth St., Louisvi'le, 
to 666 S. Fourth St., where it will 
occupy a store room just rélea-ed 
by the Fourth Avenue Candy Shop. 

The New Home Bakery in Coving- 
ton has been bought by Robert Smi'h. 

Joseph Roos has disposed of IS 
bakery in Newport to Gus Hagedorn. 
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SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 


WHEAT, SELECTION 


Quality flour starts with quality wheat. We have 
exceptional facilities for buying and storing su- 
perior wheats. Favorable transit position of Salina 
permits us to draw wheat from the entire South- 
west. We operate 26 country elevators located in 
the best growing areas. Terminal storage for 3,- 
500,000 bu. (equivalent to seven months’ milling 
needs) provides ample space for storing top qual- 
ity wheats for future needs. 














MILLING 


The best wheats will make poor flour if not prop- 
erly processed. Shellabarger mills have a capacity 
of 10,000 sacks daily, with efficiency and versatility 
of five milling units in three mills. Thoroughly 
modern equipment is maintained always at top 
efficiency and is operated by a group of skilled 
and experienced millers who know their business 
thoroughly. 




































Oo 
dicts am 
overnm t ¢ her Nature- 
cainties of Mo thie Shella SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


Even with superior wheat and skillful milling, 
uniform flour cannot be maintained without care- 
ful laboratory checks on raw materials, the milling 
process and the finished product. Shellabarger 
has complete modern facilities for production 
standardization at every step from wheat quality 
analysis to test baking of the final product. These 
facilities are under the direction of expert cerenl 
chemists. Constant watchfulness insures the high 
quality of Shellabarger flours. 





















BAKING RESULTS 


The final test of any flour is its bakeshop per- 
formance, and in our modern baking laboratory 
all Shellabarger flours meet this test before ship- 
ment. Our bakery service department in charge 
of a well-known bakery engineer has the tech- 
nical knowledge of what is required to produce 
the right results in your bakery. Every sack of 
every Shellabarger brand is milled strictly to the 
highest baking quality standards. That’s why 
these flours give such fine results. 







Lincoln 
Street, Columbus, 
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MARYLAND 


A new distributing plant, to cost 
an estimated $100,000, is being erect- 
ed in Baltimore by the City Bak- 
ing Co. 

William and Maude Raulin have 
opened a new bakery at 5400 Queens 
Chapel Road, West Hyattsville, un- 
der the name of Raulins. 

The Federal Bake Shop opened re- 
cently at 205 N. Liberty St., Balti- 
more. 

The business formerly operating as 
Silber’s Bakery in Baltimore will now 
do business under the name of Sil- 
ber’s Bakery, Inc., according to a 
recent announcement by Sidney Sil- 
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ber, secretary-treasurer of the new 
corporation. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A building permit has been issued 
to Frank Weisio for a $4,000 addi- 
tion to his bakery at Marion and 
Hampden streets in Holyoke. The 
structure will be of cinder block, steel 
and wood construction, and will be 
50x24 ft. 


MINNESOTA 
Betty, Lennice, Marcy and Devern 
Gustafson have opened the newly re- 
modeled Graceville (Minn.) Bakery, 
running the plant for their father, 


Leonard, who purchased it last fall. 
The shop is handling goods from the 
Morris bakery until the shop’s own 
baker arrives. 

Lenander’s Lilac Way Bakery, St. 
Louis Park, has moved to new and 
larger quarters in the Lilac Lanes 
shopping center. New equipment has 
been purchased. 


MISSOURI 


Cyril Poage of Hannibal has opened 
a bakery and retail store at Palmyra. 
Roy Silvey has purchased the Sweet 
Shop, a bakery and confectionery 
business at Potosi, from B. R. Morris 
and has taken charge of the business. 





THE NEW 





Designed by amF in collaboration with HERBERT ROSENGREN, one of America’s eminent industrial designers. 


%.. this new Multi-Cycle Oven, AMF has incorporated the most-advanced, progressive thinking in ovens for the 
Baking Industry. Besides lending modern streamlined beauty to your bakery, its functignal design greatly contributes 
to the operator's comfort. q You will find the finest engineering principles and mechanical features inside its beautiful 
shell. A feature of positive tray stabilization, utilizing a cantilever principle, assures smooth operation. A new heating 
system operates at the highest rate of efficiency. A new Thermo-Radiant design, enclosing all parts of the system within 
the baking chamber, uses forced convection to increase heat transfer and control the heat more accurately @ The utmost 
in baking flexibility is made possible by a split oven door, permitting half tray loading and unloading. The electronic 
timer as standard equipment permits the oven to be operated either fully automatically, or manually with push button 
control. @ The oven is of sturdy, rugged construction. The inner shell is constructed of #12 gauge formed panels, which 
are erected on a new “free floating" principle. This eliminates the need of individual expansion joints and contributes to 
greater rigidity and better alignment. @ This all-purpose oven is recommended for pies, cakes, sweet goods and ail pan 


and hearth breads and rolls. @ Many other important features are explained and illustrated in a new folder —write for it: 





THERMO-RADIANT MULTI-CYCLE OVEN 


Oymphony in (Metal Masterpiece of (Performance 





MULTI-CYCLE + SINGLE-LAP + DOUBLE-LAP A r TRAVELING HEARTH ° BAND OVENS 
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AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ANNIVERSARY CAKE PROVIDES 
2,500 SERVINGS 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The Golden Krust 
Bakery baked a record-breaking cake 
for display in the Central Market 
here on the occasion of the food 
store’s 15th anniversary. The cake 
was 10 ft. in circumference and 
weighed 250 Ib., providing 2,500 sery- 
ings. It contained 67 tall cans of milk, 
94 Ib. flour, 96 Ib. margarine, 280 Ib. 
sugar and 47 doz. eggs. - 


SR RRR OT A HERR EO SEES a 


Ed Williams, proprietor of a bak- 
ery at Wellsville for a number of 
years, has opened a bakery at Car- 
rollton. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Charles Hoestler of Vicksburg is 
building an entire new plant, which 
he hopes to have completed by early 
summer. 


MONTANA 


John Wright, veteran Livingston 
baker, has opened Wright’s Pastry 
Shop with his son-in-law, James 
Deeringer, formerly of Helena. 

Bill Eiseman, former bakery oper- 
ator in Prairie City, Ore., is installing 
a new bakery in Dillon. 


NEBRASKA 


Mr. and Mrs. John O. Malmquist 
have purchased the Downy Flake 
Donut Shop in South Sioux City from 
Jack Strain and his mother, Mrs 
Daisy Obermoller. 

Andrew Tikalsky, former employee 
of Savidge’s Store in South Sioux 
City, has been announced as the 
new partner in the South Sioux City 
Bakery. 

The new bakery in York, Ellsas- 
er’s, has succeeded in finding new 
quarters for its business and is carry- 
ing on its retail baking. 

The Savemore super market at 
Omaha has installed a complete bak- 
ery system in an adjoining building 
next to their new market. 

The Fullerton Bakery has been re- 
opened by J. Dale Strimple, owner, 
and Wesley Pharris, operator. Mr. 
Strimple also owns bakeries at Al- 
bion and Spalding. 

The Gering Bakery has been pur- 
chased by Jake Brehm from Irel 
Sibrel. 

Forrest W. Coffman has taken over 
the former Morning Glory Bakery at 
Lincoln. 

L, J. Kleewein of the Krispi-Krust 
Bakery at North Platte, has moved 
to the new building he had built last 
fall. 

Fritz Michlik has purchased the 
Dutch Maid Bakery at. Seottsbluff 
from O. J. Whitlock. 

Otto Smid now operates the Orchid 
Pastry Shop of Omaha, which he pur- 
chased from Lars Jensen. Mr. Jensen 
is operating the Sunlite Bakery in 
Benson, a suburb of Omaha. Mr. Jen- 
sen made his purchase from E. J. 
Masilko. : 

A Salt Lake City franchise firm 
has opened new doughnut shops in 
both Lincoln and Omaha. They are 
called the Spud-Nut Shops. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vic’s Bakery has been opened at 
19 Tappan St. in Farmington. The 
proprietor is Victor Garland. 


NEW MEXICO 
Guy F. Lund has purchased tiie 
Taos Valley Bakery from the C. M. 
Johnstons, Taos. 
The Butterkrust Bakery in Albu- 
querque has been opened’ for business 
under the proprietorship of Mr. and 
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* DRINKWATER 


N his tenth birthday, Young John 

made up his mind that when he 

reached a man’s stature he would 
become a baker. His ambition was 
formed that day as he waited in the 
fragrant shop of Ivan, the sweet baker, 
to purchase a birthday sweet. 


His mother attempted to discourage 
him when she learned of his aim. “Thou 
art hasty, my son,” she said. “It is not 
given to every young stripling who 
wishes to become a baker. The guild 
has many requirements. Think carefully 
of the years to be served as apprentice. 
Forget not the weary years to be spent 
as a journeyman in distant lands.” 


During the Middle Ages, the town 
master bakers were careful to guard 
their “baking privileges” and it was not 
easy to enter the trade. 


During the years it took him to grow 
to proper maturity, Young John held 
fast to his purpose. At fourteen, he was 
a sizeable lad and felt the time had come 
to take the first step toward his goal. 


He visited the master bakers’ guild, 
proved his date of birth, and after a 
brief probation period signed his articles 


BAKERY FLOUR *5 2" apprentice. 
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MORTEN MILLING COMPANY 


A BAKER’S APPRENTICE 
IN LONDON... 


He was apprenticed to Robert, a baker 
of white bread, who owned one of the 
most prosperous bake houses in all of 
London, There were a number of other 
apprentices in the same house, and their 
tasks included supplying fuel for the 
huge ovens, running errands and doing 
the more menial chores. _— 


Each apprentice was signed for a 
two- to three-year period and those who 
were nearing the completion of their 
turn were allowed to participate in the 
actual baking. 


There were hundreds of baker’s ap- 
prentices in London, each learning a 
special phase of the art. For just as Ivan 
was a sweet baker and Robert was a 
baker of white bread, there were bakers 
of black loaves and other bakers as well. 


Young John yearned for his appren- 
ticeship to pass quickly. Then he would 
become a journeyman and travel for 
several years. Only then might he return 
to London and secure a place as a mas- 
ter baker. 


No, it was not easy to become a mas- 
ter baker . . . but there was a worthy 
goal in sight. 
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Mrs. Harry Kelly, who were in the 
bakery business in Paris, Texas, for 
seven years. 


NEW YORK 


The bakery opened a year ago by 
the Franklin Market and Arcade 
Markets, Inc., in Watertown has 
doubled its capacity and extended its 
working day from eight hours to 18, 
the management reported. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the county clerk’s office 
for the Colvin Bakery, 1057 Kenmore 
Ave., Kenmore. Partners are Thomas 
M. and Jacquelyn M. Bullers. 

A certificate of partnership has 
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been filed in the county clerk’s office 
for the Family Bake Shop, 275 Grant 
St., Buffalo. Partners are Grace 
Zanghi, Vincent Zanghi and Arthur 
Paolucci, 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for the L-V Doughnut Shop, 
361 Connecticut St., Buffalo. Part- 
ners are Virginia Calato and Ida 
Adamo. ; 

The Herbert Bakery suffered dam- 
age in a $200,000 fire which swept the 
business block at 224-234 W. Onon- 
daga St., Syracuse. 

A name has been filed in the county 
clerk’s office for Eggert’s Bakery, 
5528-30 Main St., Williamsville, by 


_ Gerhard and Margaret Eggert. 


Fire caused an estimated $3,000 
damage to the Root Bakery, 92 Water 
St., Massena, recently. The damage 
was covered by insurance. Willis Root 
is the proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Sanitary Bakery, Inc., of Char- 
lotte, has announced the opening of 
its second plant as part of an expan- 
sion program. 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., which has 
leased a two-story brick building at 
2237 Dowd Road, Charlottee, since it 
began operations there last March, 
has acquired the building for approx- 
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THEY GO FOR PRODUCTS IN COTTON BAGS 


Your product packed in cotton bags has extra bargain appeal to millions of thrifty women 


who love to sew. They use cotton bags to make scores of useful items illustrated and de- 
scribed in the unique booklet, "How to Sew and Save with Cotton Bags.” This booklet is 


a little gold mine of bag sewing ideas for homemakers and for teachers of sewing classes. 


U. S. women everywhere are learning about it through a national advertising campaign of 


150,000,000 circulation in 43 farm magazines and other publications. 


AN ADVERTISING BARGAIN FOR YOU 


You can harness this powerful campaign to your own product by using the 


booklet to encourage sewing with your cotton bags. You can use if as an 


inquiry puller in your advertising. You can offer it through your dealers. You 


can distribute it, with telling effect, directly to users of your cotton-bagged 
products. The cost is low. Even in small lots, with or without your name 
imprint, you get the advantage of large quantity-printing cost. Write today, 
without obligation, for sample copy and prices. Address NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL, Dept. 50, Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee. 
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William F. Ireland 


30-YEAR LEADER—The Associate 
Bakers of Southern California re- 
cently celebrated its 30th birthday— 
and the 30th-year under the same sevc- 
retary-manager, William Francis Ire- 
land, who organized the wholesale and 
retail bakers of the area in 1917. 
Originally two organizations, the two 
were combined under the present 
title in 1924. The membership of the 
group includes wholesale and retail 
bakers of all types of baked and spe- 
cialty goods. 





imately $100,000 and plans to thor- 
oughly renovate the structure. 

The Andrews Baking Co., with au- 
thorized maximum capital stock of 
$50,000, has been incorporated in Ra- 
leigh to deal in bakery products. In- 
co-porators include Michael Andrews, 
Davis Allen and Betty Andrews. 

-The Monroe (N. C.) Baking Co., 
Inc., with maximum authorized capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, has been char- 
tered to conduct a general baking 
business. The incorporators include 
Horace Clark, Jr., Jack Hernig and 
Elsie Clark. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Earl Jensen recently closed his bak- 
ery in Stanley. 

The Double “E” Donut Shop has 
been .opened in Williston by Mrs. 
Glenn Ellis and Miss Olive Ellis, her 
sister-in-law. 

George Cox, owner of the Cox Bak- 
ery in Grand Forks, is planning a 
new manufacturing and retail bakery 
in the city, with an investment of 
between $30,000 and $40,000. Equip- 
ment for the new business has been 
ordered. 

OHIO 


The Harvey House System, Inc., 
4869 Summit St., Toledo, has been 
incorporated to produce baked goods 
for sale at wholesale and retail, with 
a retail outlet to be maintained at 
the Summit Street address. Princi- 
pals of the new firm are Eli H. Yurth, 
former production superintendent of 
Buddies’ Lunch System; Paul M. 
Schuler and Harold W. Hull. 

Lona’s Pastry Shop, the first retail 
baked goods outlet in Ada for more 
than 10 years, was opened recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Pugh, who op- 
erate the bakery, named the shop 
after their six-year-old daughter. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bill’s Bakery in Clinton has in- 
stalled new bread make-up equip- 
ment, a water cooling system and a 
display case for refrigerated doug). 
The Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. 
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The 1948 
HARD WINTER WHEAT 


is covered with a beautiful 

blanket of snow which greatly 

improves prospects for the 
next crop. 














This means continued excellence in 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


NEEDS NO BLENDING 


Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Ca. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bu. 
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has moved into its new modern brick 
building next door to the old loca- 
tion. Considerable new equipment has 
been installed. 

The Seminole (Okla.) Baking Co. 
is being operated by Kistler & Col- 
lins, stockhdlders in the company, 


since the sudden death of its man-*: 


ager, Milton Spiegle. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A gas explosion in an oven in the 
bakery of Lazarus Department Store, 
Wilkes-Barre, caused damage esti- 
mated by Austin Miller, store super- 
intendent, at several thousand dollars 
when water from a broken sprinkler 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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pipe seeped down to the lower floors. 
Stanley Witalis, head baker, received 
hospital treatment for shock. A gas 
leak is believed to have caused the 
blast, which damaged the oven and 
a partition, 

Peter G. Pulakos will soon begin 
construction of a new bakery at the 
corner of 11th and Liberty Sts., Erie. 
Plans for the bakery have been pre- 
sented to the city building inspector, 
calling for a one-story masonry build- 
ing to cost an estimated $45,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Boyles Quality Bakery of Rock 
Hill filed articles of incorporation at 


sa aageegas> | 
Trev Tite 
6 ooceee 3 ~ 





. 
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Columbia to operate a bakery, list- 
ing $5,000 in capital stock. S. F. 
Boyles is president. 

The Quality Bakery, operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Hottel, is the 
newest business to open in Newberry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Campbell and Otto Johnson have 
taken over the Smith Bakery, and 
will operate it as the Miller (S.D.) 
Bakery. 

TEXAS 

A bakery and cake shop, featuring 
a complete line of French pastries, 
specially decorated cakes and fresh 
breads, has been opened at 411 W. 
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Every Loaf Just Like Every Other Loaf 


...and ALL made with WYTASE 


Golden loaves move from oven to wrapping machine in 
uniform procession. Each tender crust envelopes bread that 
has a sparkling white, soft-as-down crumb and palate-pleasing 
flavor... all are qualities which point-up the intrinsic value 


of WYTASE in good baking. 


Make the wise move to WYTASE, and watch your bread 
move off dealers racks. Profit from the positive qualities of 
whiter, tastier bread that directs customer preference your way. 


Bread sales 
move up where 
WYTASE moves in 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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Jackson, Harlingen, by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. P. Beaver, Mr. Beaver has been 
in the bakery and pastry business for 
more than 25 years. 

A new branch of the Vannie Tilden 
Home Baking Co., with headquarters 
at Brownsville, has been opened in 
McAllen in the new Hall-Womack 
Bldg., Chicago at Broadway. The new 
shop is under the management of 
Mrs. Corrine Andrews. Other Vannie 
Tilden Home Baking stores in the 
Rio Grande Valley are located in 
Brownsville, Harlingen, Edinburg, 
Sharyland, San Juan and Mercedes. 
Mrs. R. Y. Dayoe of Brownsville, who 
originated the line of baking prod- 
ucts, is co-owner of the firm with 
her son, Van Dayoe. 

Norman Cotton of San Angelo has 
purchased~the City Bakery of Bal- 
linger from, C. W. Sloan, who has 
been in the baking business there 
three years. Mr. Cotton, a former 
resident of Ballinger, has been work- 
ing for bakeries in San Angelo the 
past several years. 

The BillMar Bake Shop, first exclu- 
sively retail bakery in Taylor, has 
opened under the management of Wil- 
lian Nachlinger and his daughter, 
Miss Marjorie Nachlinger. 


UTAH 


The Morrison Meat Pie Co. of Salt 
Lake City may build a new bakery 
and salesroom at 1136 S. State St., 
Salt Lake City. Cost will probably 
be in the neighborhood of $20,000. 


VERMONT 


Farr’s Pastries, Inc., of Newport, 
has filed articles of association with 
the secretary of state for the pur- 
pose of preparing and selling pastries. 
Capitalization will consist of 100 
shares of $10 par value common 
stock. Subscribers are Herbert W. 
Coburn, Murray W. Farr, F. Kathryn 
Farr, Doris M. Coburn and Maxwell 
L. Baton, all of Newport. 

Lees’ Bakery, Brattleboro, owned 
and operated by Samuel and Randall 
Lees, has been taken over by Edna 
C. de Lottinville. The new store will 
become a branch for Edna’s Bakery, 
which she now operates. 


VIRGINIA 

Schriver’s Dutch Bakery, Inc., Nor- 
folk, with maximum authorized cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, has been formed 
to manufacture and deal in bakery 
products. Benjamin J. Schriver is 
president. 

The Skyline Bakery, Inc., Front 
Royal, with maximum authorized 
capital stock of $100,000, has been 
formed to do a general bakery busi- 
ness. R. G. Childress of Front Royal, 
is president. 

Beck & Field, Inc., Staunton, with 
maximum authorized capital stock of 
$50,000, has been formed to manufac- 
ture, buy, sell and deal in bakery, 
food, confectionery and dairy prod- 
ucts. Michael W. Field, Staunton, is 
president. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Bros. Bakery is now operat- 
ing a new $200,000 plant at Longview, 
which is to replace the old bakery at 
Kelso. This latter was destroyed by 
fire two years ago. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

A charter was issued at Charleston 
to the Turina-Mootz Bakery Co. of 
Huntington with $10,000 authorized 
capital and $1,000 starting capital. 
The incorporators are Fred Turina, 
Catherine T. Plymale and D. F. 
Mootz, all of Huntington. 


WISCONSIN 


The White Way Bakery, 509 N. 
Eighth St., Sheboygan, has been com- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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Shippers of 


| WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
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WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


| 3) 


Goud rain 


[Ask for 7.0.8. or daliverad. prices 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS . 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 64-4412 & 64-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 








VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food industry Engineering 





CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 


128 So. LaSalle $t CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
a 








LABORATORY SERVICI 


Ex 








1012 Baltimore’ Ave. 


Jones-HetTreLsATER ConstrRuctTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 




















Mexico 





(Continued from page 31) 


Most of the wheat is grown in special- 
ized areas in central and northern 
Mexico. It is not grown in the tropics. 
At least one half.of it is grown under 
irrigation. Methods of cultivating 
vary from the most primitive to the 
most modern. Many areas lack good 
technique in production. 

The U.S. has been the principal 
foreign supplier of wheat to Mexico, 
although Argentina, Canada and Aus- 
tralia have occasionally been sup- 
pliers. We are likely to find a ready 
market for some wheat in Mexico for 
many years. While this may not seem 
important to us at the moment, it 
may be important if we again de- 
velop surpluses and lose some of our 
other present foreign outlets. 


Agricultural Imports from Mexico 


And now let us examine our agri- 
cultural imports from Mexico. They 
have consisted principally of bananas, 
cattle, coffee, chicle, henequen and 
other fibers, winter vegetables (main- 
ly tomatoes), cotton, lumber, pine- 
apples, limes, vegetable wax, vanilla, 
oil seed meals and wheat bran. About 
the only other agricultural commod- 
ity which Mexico exports in large 
quantity, but not to U.S., is chick- 
peas which have been sent mainly 
to Spain and Portugal. Between 65 
and 90% of our imports from Mexico 
have been complimentary or noncom- 
petitive to our agriculture. In other 
words, they are products which we 
do not produce to any extent. This is 
especially true of bananas, coffee, 
chicle, henequen, pineapples, vanilla 
and vegetable wax. Mexico furnishes 
us with a substantial portion of these, 
and in some cases nearly all that we 
use. 


Oilseed Meals Compete 


Principal agricultural products 
which we receive from Mexico that 
are to some extent competitive with 
our agriculture are: winter vegeta- 
bles, lumber, cotton, oilseed meals, 
wheat bran and cattle. About 85% 
of our winter vegetables imported are 
tomatoes. Other imported vegetables 
which have some importance are: 
peas, peppers, egg plant, onions and 
garlic. These products come from 
Mexico chiefly in the early spring, 
but also in late fall and winter. They 
compete directly with our production 
in Texas, Florida and to some extent 
California. It has seemed in recent 
years that weather conditions in our 
producing areas have been more haz- 
ardous than the weather conditions 
in Mexico. In years when frosts or 
other unfavorable weather conditions 
reduce our domestic crop, our imports 
from Mexico are especially welcomed. 

Mexico’s production of cotton in- 
creased throughout the 1930’s and 
during the war to the extent that con- 
siderable exportable surplus has been 
available the last few years. While 
domestic consumption of cotton tex- 
tiles and textile manufacturing in- 
creased during these years, produc- 
tion of cotton increased faster. Ex- 
ports of cotton from Mexico reached 
an all-time high during the fall of 
1945 and the spring of 1946 when 
over 250,000 bales were exported. 
Some of this came to the U.S. under 
an import quota system which we 
have established. Mexico will likely 
need to look to other countries than 
the U.S. for an outlet of its surplus 
cotton. Since we have a 
surplus of cotton in the U.S., Mexico 
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may compete with us for foreign mar- 
kets. 

Possibly some of you feed dealers 
have handled imports of oilseed meals 
or cakes from Mexico. For many 
years a small quantity of these prod- 
ucts- has been imported, consisting 
of cake and meal of cottonseed, ses- 
ame, copra and peanuts. The amount 
has varied since 1930 from 7,500 tons 
to 130,000 tons. These imports only 
amount to about 1% of our total con- 
sumption of such protein feeds. Mex- 
ico seems to have an excess of such 
protein feeds and it is short of fatten- 
ing feeds. In general at least in re- 
cent years, we have been short of 
protein feeds and imports from Mex- 
ico. have not competed seriously with 
our own production. 


Bran Purchased 


Mexico has had an excess of wheat 
bran from its milling industry and 
we have purchased some of this each 
year. A peak of these imports was 
reached in 1942 when we received 
nearly 37,000 tons. Since that time 
our purchases of this product have 
decreased. Supposedly more of this 
product is being fed to livestock in 
Mexico. The amount of bran we have 
imported from Mexico has been very 
small as compared with the amount 
we have received from Canada. How- 
ever, we seem to have no trouble 
in using the total imports that we 
receive in the U.S., and I believe that 
our own millers are not seriously dis- 
turbed by such imports. 

A very small amount of alfalfa 
grown just across the border from 
U.S. has been imported from Mexico 
in recent years, but this is not ex- 
pected to be large enough to be sig- 
nificant in the near future, and what 
can be imported is easily consumed 
along our border. 

One of the most important items 
in our foreign trade with Mexico 
over the past 20 years has been our 
imports of cattle. These imports 
reached a peak of 543,000 head in 
1941, and since 1939 imports were 
above 400,000 head every year ex- 
cept one. A very large outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease occurred in 
Mexico about one year ago. It was 
probably brought into the country by 
imports of Zebu or Brahman bulls 
from Brazil about six months pre- 
viously. As soon as the outbreak oc- 
curred, the U.S. border was closed 

(Continued on page 74) 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


The Cr 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


eam of Wheat Corporation 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 










WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 



































YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 











Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
’ CHICAGO, ILL. 

















OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade . 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange pacii 000,000 New York Cit 
New York Produce Exchange Ca ity 4 Bus. Chicago, Il. 2 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


the Milling Industry 



















Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 68) 


pletely remodeled and modernized by 
Herbert W. Horn and Lawrence L. 
Biederwolf, who acquired the shop 
early last fall. Mr. Horn has been 
in the baking industry for 16 years, 
and specializes in pastries and wed- 
ding cake decorations. Mr. Biederwolf, 
a local resident for 37 years, has 
been associated with another local 
firm during the past several years. 
William Krogel is assisting in pro- 
duction, with the shop crew includ- 


ing Mrs. Horn and Mrs. Biederwolf. 

Norregaard’s Bakery, 2208 Roose- 
velt Road, Kenosha, operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gust Tillman, has perma- 
nently suspended operations. The Till- 
mans have announced no plans for 
the future. 

The Dixie Cream Doughnut Shop 
has been opened at 103 Main St. in 
Fond du Lac by Minor Harris, The 


‘shop is operating both as a retail 


and a wholesale business. 

Frank Kubicek, for the past 18 
years an employee of the Stanley 
Stainer Bakery, 2709 Atwood Ave., 
Madison, has purchased the shop from 
his employer. Mr. Stainer started in 
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business in 1920. He, with his wife, 
will take an extended trip to Ala- 


bama, Florida, New York and Wash-: 


ington, D.C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Roth have 
acquired the Stadium Bakery, Mil- 
waukee, from William Grote, who has 
moved to Freeport, Ill., to operate 
a shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Eberhardt 
have opened a bakery in Shorewood. 
Mr. Eberhardt was a foreman at 
Poehlmann’s Bakery for 18 years, and 
is a specialist in Danish pastries and 
pies. Mrs. Eberhardt will be in charge 
of sales. 

Mrs. George Huestad, operator of 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


HUNTER flours bake to such perfection 


because of their fine pedigree—good bak- 


ing wheats and proper milling technique. 


And after all, those two factors are the 


foundation of better flour quality, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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the Home Bake Shop in Madison for 
15 years, has opened another shop in 
the city to handle the same line of 
baked goods. 

Ernest Bestul recently bought the 
Amherst (Wis.) Bakery from William 
Mowdry, who has operated the bak- 
ery for several years, and who is 
moving to De Pere. Mr. Bestul has 
been employed in the shop for the 
past two years. 

William Nelson and Stanley John- 
son, managers of the Augusta (Wis.) 
Bakery, held an open house recently 
to mark the opening of the business. 

Edward Reyher, formerly with the 
John Vogelsaang Bakery in Burling- 
ton, and prior to that for many years 
identified in the retail baking circles 
in Milwaukee, has returned to Mil- 
waukee with purchase of the Tra- 
mitz Bakery from Mrs. Arthur Tra- 
mitz. The shop had been operated for 
many years by Mrs. Tramitz and her 
late husband. 

John Hanson, who for about five 
years was manager of several West 
Coast shops operated by the Howard 
Smith Bakery until he came to Bur- 
lington about six months ago, has 
purchased the Stadium Bakery in 
Milwaukee from Joseph Roth. Mr. 
Hanson will operate as Hanson’s Bak- 
ery. 

WYOMING 

The Beach Scholtz Bakery at Cas- 
per has a new vacuum roll divider to 
make bread in conjunction with a 
new brand name and label—‘‘Mus- 
tang” bread. 

O. J. Whitlock sold his Wigwam 
Bakery at Cheyenne to Duff Hines 
and his Wigwam Bakery at Casper to 
Gene Sneesby. Mr. Whitlock’s Wig- 
wam Bakery at Riverton has been 
sold to Willard V. Robinson. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“So Sorry... 
Slight Error” 




















MINNEAPOLIS — Here’s Thomas 
Barrett, who runs a local bakeshop. 

He goes to work at 4 a.m. So when 
he gets home in the afternoon, he 
takes a nap. 

Recently his wife took their baby to 
the doctor while Mr. Barrett napped. 

He was awakened by the doorbell. 
An oil delivery man handed him a re- 
ceipt to sign for 250 gallons of oil. 

“There must be a mistake,” Barrett 
told him. “We burn gas.” 

“Well, I just pumped 250 gallons of 
oil into your basement,” the delivery- 
man replied pointing to an old stand- 
pipe outside the house. 

Both Mr. Barrett and the oil man 
raced to the basement. There was the 
oil, all 250 gallons of it, cascading 
down the drain in the laundry room, 
running over shelves of clothing, 
Christmas decorations and wrapped 
packages, and new wallboard parti- 
tions Mr. Barrett had recently in- 
stalled. 

The old discarded oil intake pipe 
hadn’t been used for years since the 
heating plant was converted to gas— 
and there was no oi] tank. 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


The peace of mind you experience in 
buying ISMERTA flour comes from a 
well-founded sense of security. It re- 
sults from knowing that ISMERTA’S 
top quality always insures the best bak- 
ing performance. 


And this confidence is justified, too 
. . » because ISMERTA’S quality is 
firmly based on selection of the finest 
wheats and on scientific milling pro- 
cedures which get the best out of those 
wheats. 








THE [smerRtT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA 


1570 W. 20th Street, LD 243 LD 23 


KANSAS 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "ATs 








A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Iii 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











Fé Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


iN ¢ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA. NEI 
Yor S 








BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade = KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ULYSSES DeSTEFAN 0 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











Mexico 





(Continued from page 70) 


for imports of cattle from Mexico. 
Consequently there have been no im- 
ports in 1947. 

Our chief concern over this situa- 
tion at the present time is not neces- 
sarily the lack of imports of Mexican 
cattle, but the danger of the disease 
spreading to the U.S. The disease was 
found in 15 of the 32 Mexican states 
or districts, and it was within 350 
miles of the U.S. border. Except for 
a few local outbreaks in U.S. pre- 
viously, which were eradicated im- 
mediately, this disease had not been 
present in North America. For these 
reasons about the first of May of this 
year, the U.S. became actively en- 
gaged with Mexico in the campaign 
to eliminate foot and mouth disease 
from that country. The two govern- 
ments agreed to fight the disease on 
a 50-50 basis. We started out with 
an appropriation of $9 million to de- 
fray our share of the campaign ex- 
pense until June 30. This year we will 
probably spend $65 or $75 million as 
our share of the cost. The total cost 
to complete the campaign may 
amount to as much as $250 million, 
but this is small when we consider 
that if the disease is left to spread 
it.may threaten our $12 billion an- 
nual livestock industry. 


Scientific Aid Given 


Besides financial aid we are giving 
scientific and veterinarian help and 
equipment. By July enough personnel 
had been sent to Mexico, and enough 
bulldozers, excavators and other 
equipment had arrived to commence 
intensive work. By Oct. 1 about 282,- 
220 head of cattle and 142,610 head 
of hogs, sheep and goats had been 
slaughtered. It was believed that the 
small infections in four of the 15 
states infected had been eliminated. 
The general plan of the campaign 
has been to work from the outside of 
the infected area toward the center. 
All cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, deer 
and wild hogs within the infected 
area must be slaughtered. At present 
the U.S.-Mexican Commission in 
charge of the campaign has over 
1,400 personnel and there are about 
15,000 Mexican soldiers assisting. It 
is expected that the campaign will 
be speeded up now. 


Organized for Exporting 
The greatest difficulty in the cattle 
industry is in the northern part of 
the country because here the indus- 
try has been organized for exporting 
calves and yearlings to the U.S. In 
these regions a very small amount of 


grain is harvested and feed is not 


available for fattening cattle. In fact, 
the beef cattle industries in northern 
Mexico and in our adjoining range 
areas in the U.S. are related in the 
same way economically to our fat- 
tening areas. It has been more eco- 
(Continued on page 97) 
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FLouR— GRAIN Propucts 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











Ss ~ oe 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x] 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. Jyoti Me. 
, Ariz. 








— 














Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 
99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade 

Kansas City, Mo. 





COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 














L.6. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘““DorrrAcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


Dabie Address. “Coventry,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


Cable Address: *“TRONTOPRI,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B 0 5th Ed., also Bentley 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


and FLOUR 
oe Buildings 


59 St. Mary Axe LONDON E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “ 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


DirLom4,”’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street ao Cc.2 
and at 27, Corn Exch 





LONDON. E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 


45 Hope Street 


IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. § 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘Purp,’ Dundee 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


Established 1885 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | BULSING & HESLENFELD 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC, 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CHREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. 
Oable Address: ‘Marvzn,’’ Glasgow 


“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address’ 


Cables: Radium 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AM (C) 


| N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 


| BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


| References: 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
“Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
@ate Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, BETO, 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Ref. : 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCH 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
“Visco” 


Established 1874 Cable Address: 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF .FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,"’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


@orrespondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: “‘Bejenes,”’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND ‘ 


Cable Address: “Fr.rxcoHENn”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
RLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandechs Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


FEEDSTUFFS-™s2¢""" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


“Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 


Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS | 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS | 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 

Norway, Sweden, Finland 

Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 














WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Flour Specialists chor" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD 8T. NEW YORK 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
NEW YORK 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Material Dumper 


A development for lifting and 
dumping quantities of free flowing 
materials, known as the Cesco Dump- 
er, was recently announced by the 
Colson Equipment & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles. The manufacturers claim 
that this dumper is a practical time 
and. labor saving piece of equipment, 
adaptable to many different types of 
manufacturers, processors and dis-- 
tributors. The Cesco Dumper can be 
used for liquids, as well as solids and 











. 






semi-solids: sugar, flour, nuts, fruits, 
powdered or liquid milk, chocolate, 
chemicals, light industrial products, 
stampings, grit for tumblers, etc. 

Some of the built-in features in- 
clude a reversing drum control, a 
solenoid operated brake which halts 
the motor instantly, preventing coast- 
ing; grooved hoisting drum that leads 
the cable in correctly, preventing pil- 
ing up. There are no exposed gears, 
chains or belts, and simplicity in 
mechanism has been sought through- 
out. 

A free descriptive folder describing 
and illustrating the Cesco Dumper 
may be had upon writing to Colson 
Equipment & Supply Co., Dept. AB-1, 
1317 Willow St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
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Germicidal Unit 

A new germicidal unit that will de- 
stroy airborne bacteria in as little 
as eight seconds was announced re- 
cently by the Duro Test Corp., North 
Bergen, N. J., manufacturer of fluo- 
rescent and incandescent lamps. 

Walter H. Simson, president, said 
the new unit will be produced in two 
types; the first to kill airborne bac- 
teria through indirect radiation and 
the second to destroy molds, bacteria 
virus and fungus through direct ra- 
diation, on surfaces and in liquids. 
The new germ killer will have a wide 
variety of uses for purifying air in 
public gathering places, and to de- 
stroy germs, molds and fungus on 


You can forget flour troubles when you bake REX and 
CHARM. These smooth-handling flours are milled 


expertly from the finest wheats having superior baking 


characteristics. Our location in St. Louis is ideal for a 


maximum range of wheat selection from the major part 


of the spring and hard winter wheat territories. 
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surfaces and in liquids in food proc- 
essing plants, milk plants, bakeries, 
etc. 


The new Duro Test germicidal 
lamps incorporated in these units will 
be produced in two lengths—15 watts 
in 18 in. and 30 watts in 36 in. Rated 
life of the lamps are 4,000 hours in 
three-hour cycles. Examples of the 
lamp’s total kill at one foot are: com- 
mon molds, 3 min.; common bacteria, 
8 sec.; black molds, 7 min. 

These units are now in full produc- 
tion at the Duro Test plant at North 
Bergen, N. J., and ready for imme- 
diate delivery. Further information 
may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer. 


Industrial Humidifier 


The Abbeon Supply Co., 58-10 41st 
Drive, Woodside, New York City, dis- 
tributors for the Walton Laboratories, 
Ine., recently announced the produc- 
tion of the new Walton industrial hu- 
midifier, now coming off the produc- 
tion line. The new model differs from 
the old in that the lower pan is now 
completely covered, and the air is 
brought in from the bottom through 
a fiber-glass filter. The unit is said to 
be easily installed with one water 
line, since no return line is needed. 
Directional domes are used, and the 
motors are intended to draw less than 
100 watts a unit. Further informa- 
tion and literature can be obtained 
from the Abbeon Supply Co. 


Recovering Shortening 


A heater designed to recover lard 
and other types of shortening which 
cling to the sides and bottom of 
drum containers has been recently 
introduced by the Industrial Engi- 
neering & Equipment Co., 711 S. 
Theresa Ave., St. Louis. Equipped 
with a heating unit and thermostat 
intended to be affixed to the shorten- 
ing drum head, the current can be 
turned on and the heater left alone, 
the manufacturer says, with an em- 
ployee returning in 20 to 25 minutes 
to pour out the melted shortening. 
Further information and bulletins 
may be obtained from the manufac- 
turer. 


Hand Cookie Machine 


The Equipment Engineering Co., 
3191 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 26, 
Cal., is the manufacturer of the Kook- 
E-King cookie machine, intended for 
the retail baker. According to the 
maker, the machine may be disassem- 
bled easily and rapidly without tools, 
the wire cutter does not have to be 
removed for cleaning, and the hand 
operation offers a variety of speeds 
without adjustment. Six dies are 
available from stock, and additiona! 
styles can be designed. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
manufacturer. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Conveyor System 


Information useful for laying ou! 
a belt conveyor system is contained 
in a new bulletin on Robins Idlers, 
recently issued by the Robins Con- 
veyors Division, Hewitt-Robins Inc.. 
of Passaic, N. J. 

The new bulletin, No. 120-Al, am- 
plifies the previous issue, incorporat- 
ing changes in engineering details. I' 
also points out features of the Robins 
Idlers. Copies are available from the 
company on request. 
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FAO Meetings to Fight Food Supply 
and Nutrition Problems in SE Asia 


WASHINGTON—A three-front at- 
tack on problems of food supply 
and nutrition in southeast Asia is 
planned by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
for the early months of 1948. Plans 
are well advanced for a series of 
meetings concerned with nutrition, 
fisheries and rice to be held at Baguio 
in the Philippine Republic commenc- 
ing Feb. 23. The meetings will con- 
tinue until the middle of March and 
will be followed by a fourth meeting 
that will deal with the problem of 
organizing FAO’s regional work in the 
Far East. 

Action growing out of the confer- 
ences is intended to be a long step 
forward in overcoming the critical 
rice situation and over-all food short- 
age of Asia, where over one half of 
the world’s population is concentrated, 
and where the daily struggle for food 
has always been the major considera- 
tion of the greater part of its popu- 
lation. 

The fisheries meeting, beginning 
Feb. 23, will be an organizational 
meeting for the establishment of a 
regional council for study of the sea 
for southeast Asia. The meeting grows 
out of the decision to set up such re- 
gional councils made at the 1947 FAO 
conference in Geneva. Another item 
to be considered will be the develop- 
ment of fisheries research work and 
informal discussions on the possibili- 
ties of coordinating the work of exist- 
ing research facilities, with the ulti- 
mate objective of compiling complete 
data on the potentialities of the area. 

While all member nations of FAO 
have been advised of the fisheries 


meeting, it is anticipated that the 


delegations will come mainly from 
nations in southeast Asia and others 
that are especially interested in fish- 
ing problems of that area. 

The nutrition meeting, which will 
run concurrently with the fisheries 
meeting, will be concerned primarily 
with ways and means of enhancing 
and conserving the nutritive value of 
rice and improving rice diets. Other 
nutritional problems of special rela- 
tion to the area, such as the composi- 
tion of tropical foods and the feeding 
of low income groups and groups suf- 
fering from malnutrition, will also re- 
ceive attention. It is expected that 
out of the meeting will come the es- 
tablishment of national nutrition or- 
ganizations and committees which 


will carry on educational work in nu- * 


trition in the various countries. 


Rice Vitamin Content 


Another important problem which 
will receive serious consideration is 
the improvement and standardization 
of methods of determining the vita- 
min content in rice. The findings of 
this committee of nutrition experts, 
as well as those of the fisheries ex- 
Perts, will be made available to those 
attending a rice meeting. 

Following the fisheries and nutri- 
tion meetings, the rice meeting will 
be héld March 1-14. This meeting will 
consider what actions shall be taken 
on the recommendations of the rice 
Study group which met at Trivan- 
‘rum, India, last year. Out of this 
meeting may come a world-wide rice 
‘Conservation campaign. Losses result- 
ing from pests and disease are pres- 
ently taking a toll of from 5% to 
10% of the total rice production, 
While under adverse conditions the 

ses may amount to as much as 
50% or 75%. Several countries have 
Claimed that losses in shipping and 


‘distribution approximate 10% of 


their annual import requirements. 
It is expected that a conservation 
campaign based around infestation 
controls, better methods of shipping 
and other similar measures, will re- 
sult in redeeming much of the waste. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCIENTISTS ELECTED FELLOWS 


RAHWAY, N.J.— Three scientists 
of Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
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chemists, have been elected fellows 
in the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. They are: Dr. Rudolf E. 
Gruber, Colonia, N.J., company vice 
president and director of foreign re- 
lations; Dr. T. J. Webb, Princeton, 
N.J., director of physical and in- 
organic chemical research, and Dr. 
Max Tishler, Westfield, N.J., director 
of developmental research. Election 
to fellowship is an honor conferred 
on a limited number of active mem- 
bers who, in the estimation of the 
Academy’s Council, have done out- 
standing work in the advancement of 
science. The Academy, fourth oldest 


77 


in the country, has a membership of 
more than 4,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NET LOSS REPORTED BY 
BURRY BISCUIT CORP. 


‘Burry Biscuit Corp. has reported 
net sales for the year to Oct. 31, 
1947, of $6,460,912 and a net loss of 
$493,733, compared with sales of $8,- 
986,224 and net profit of $215,397 for 
the preceding year. The net loss for 
last year was after giving effect to 
federal tax carry-back credit of $617,- 
000 and after inventory losses of 
$775,000, the company said. 











There’s 


You Can Trust 


in the 


AMERICAN 
“Ideal” DIVIDER 





akers the world over have known from experience that they can depend 
upon the built-in quality of every American “Ideal” Divider. They know 
that American quality of design and manufacture results in smooth, 
accurate performance, exceptional operating convenience and negligible 


maintenance expense. 


The unexcelled accuracy of American Dividers in scaling dough pieces 
assures better, more uniform loaves of bread with no losses due to 
overweights. Precision construction throughout gives unusually long 


machine life. 


You, too, can produce a better product at a saving in costs with the 
American “Ideal.” Write for prices and full information on the 
















model that best suits your own requirements. 
e 
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New Division on 
Personal Relations 
Set Up by QBA 


NEW YORK—dQuality Bakers of 
America, Inc., at the last general 
conference of the group, voted to 
establish a new division trained in 
personnel selection and personne] re- 
lations with Frank Busse as head. 
Mr. Busse is noted for his work in 
this field as a lecturer on personnel 
relations, teaching many _ special 
courses at Rutgers University. He 
was most recently personnel director 
for American Home Products Corp. 

The new division will take its place 
with the sales, production, accounting 
and other service departments of 
QBA. Its primary aim is to assist all 
member plants in building strong 
bakery manpower in all departments 
and it recognizes the increasing im- 
portance of properly recruiting, hir- 
ing and training employees. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB 
INSTALLS G. A. READ 


CHICAGO—Gladwin A. Read, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., was installed as president of 
the Chicago Feed Club at its dinner 
meeting Jan. 16. He succeeds Leo J. 
Knapp, Calcium Carbonate Co. 

Other officers and directors are: 
John J. Zima, Kraft Foods Co., vice 
president; W. E. Glennon, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., secretary; 
Erle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., 
treasurer; W. N. Brock, Chase Bag 
Co., and W. A. Rothermel, Merck & 
Co., directors. 

President Read announced the fol- 
lowing committee appointments: 

Program—Lyman Peck, feed con- 
sultant, chairman; S O. Werner, 
Feedstuffs; A. C. Askelof, Morton 
Salt Co.; Pat Magee, Wilbur Ellis 
Co.; Walter N. Jones, Vitality Mills, 
Inc., and Charles Van Horssen, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

Membership—Walter Lindeman, M. 
J. Neahr & Co., chairman; Lloyd S. 
Larson, Lloyd Larson Advertising; E. 
G. Young, Illinois Farm Supply Co.; 
W. D. Butts, Marblehead Lime Co.; 
A. J. Fuchsen, Acme Feeds, Inc. 

House—John J. Scanlon, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., chairman; J. T. Dickinson, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co.; C. L. 
Johnson, Cereal Byproducts Co.; Fred 
R. Jones, Flour & Feed, and R. V. 
Best, General Mills, Inc. 

Seven applications for membership 
were unanimously approved. 

R. Douglas, president, Douglas 
Chemical Corp., showed movies of 
sporting life in America. These in- 
cluded ski jumping at Sun Valley, 
golfing at Pinehurst, some fishing 
films with pictures taken under water 
and slow motion shorts of wild fowl 
in flight. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


DECEMBER FLOUR 
EXPORTS 1,091,555 BBL. 


Toronto—December, 1947, exports 
of Canadian wheat flour totaled 1,- 
091,555 bbls., according to statistics 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This brought the five- 
month August-December total up to 
6,710,436 bbls., which compares with 
6,288,663 bbls. in the comparable 
five-month period ‘of 1946. 

The United Kingdom was by far the 
largest single customer, taking 769,- 
337 bbls. in December, 1947, and a to- 
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tal of 3,376,397 bbls. in the first five 
months of the crop year. A total of 77 
countries makes up the list of Cana- 
dian export flour destinations. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EFFICIENCY STRESSED 
BY COLUMBIA BAKING 


ATLANTA — Production efficiency 
is the key to holding down prices, 
some 40 managers and department 
heads of the Columbia Baking Co. 
were told at a meeting here Jan. 20. 
The meeting, which opened Jan. 19 
brought officials of the company to 
Atlanta from throughout the South- 
east. The Jan. 19 session was devot- 





ed to discussion of all phases of bak- 
ery operation. The concluding session 
Jan. 20 was in part devoted to bak- 
ery sanitation and to the company’s 
1948 advertising plans. 

For 14 years, the Columbia Baking 
Co. has advertised in 90 newspapers 
in the region, and it was announced 
that advertising plans for 1948 are 
“ambitious.” | 

Joseph Hexter, president of the 
baking firm, told the group that the 
cost situation was the most uncer- 
tain he had encountered in 40 years 
in the baking business. The business 
sessions were presided over by Ralph 
Ward, general manager. Mr. Hexter 
summed up objectives. 
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170 ATTEND OKLAHOMA 
WHEAT VARIETY SCHOOLS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — At 
the close of 10 district wheat variety 
identification schools held in western 
Oklahoma during the first three 
weeks of January, K. E. Soder, direc- 
tor, announced that 170 persons had 
attended and 132 were listed as 
“graduates,” having learned to dis- 
tinguish between good, fair and poor 
varieties of wheat by their kernel 
characteristics. 

The majority of those attending 
were elevator managers, grain buy- 
ers, millers and chemists, with some 
county agents, vocational teachers 





























































































































Protect your future—Buy your extra bonds now! 


and for 80 years fermentation 


FERMENTATION 


and has been for 


MR. W. A. NEISSER, Fleischmann Area 
Manager, Wilmington, Del. (40 years 

of Fleischmann Service) displaying pages 
from the new improved edition of 
“FLEISCHMANN’S PART IN BAKING BREAD” 
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and a few certified seed growers. The 
ates” of these schools are 
eligible to attend a state-wide, two- 
day intensive wheat school to be held 
jn Oklahoma City in April, accord- 
ing to Mr. Soder. The schools are 
sponsored by the Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Improvement Program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. J. HOSKING NAMED 
TO WASHINGTON POST 


WASHINGTON—The Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation, New York, 
has announced the appointment of 
Floyd J. Hosking as director, and 
Howard A. Prentice as associate di- 
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rector of the foundation’s Washington 
office. 

John B. Newman, former vice 
president in charge of the Washing- 
ton office, who has retired, will con- 
tinue in a consulting capacity. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DESIGN BEING MADE FOR 
ENGLISH ROYALTY’S CAKE 


LONDON — The King and Queen 
have accepted an offer by the Nation- 
al Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers to provide 
a cake on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of their marriage April 
26. The design is now being worked 
out and the cake will be made by 





representative students from the 
technical bakery colleges in England 
and Wales. 

The Blackpool Technical College 
School of Bakery will probably be 
one of the training institutions rep- 
resented. After producing Britain’s 
best bread baker in 1947, Blackpool 
has now achieved the distinction of 
training the best cake maker. Ed- 
ward Towers, has topped the United 
Kingdom list in the City and Guilds 
of London Institute intermediate ex- 
amination in flour confectionery. Be- 
sides carrying off the _ institute’s 
bronze medal he wins the prize 
awarded by the Worshipful Company 
of Bakers. 





is our Business 


80 Years ! 


has been “Fleischmann’s Part in Baking Bread.” 


N 1947, Fleischmann’s Part in Baking Bread 
was Fermentation. In 1948, Fleischmann’s 
Part in Baking Bread is Fermentation. And 
as a matter of fact, for 80 years Fleischmann’s 
Part in Baking has been fermentation! 

On this, the occasion of our 80th Anniversary, 
a new improved edition of “FLEISCHMANN’S 
ParRT IN BAKING BREAD” has been published 
and released. This concise, easy-to-read, easy- 
to-use, pocket-size booklet gives the reader an 
understanding of the valuable properties of 
Fleischmann’s fine Yeast, Diamalt Brand Malt 
Syrup and Arkady and Fermaloid Brand 
Dough Improvers. It also contains much help- 
ful information on bakeshop efficiency, bread 
faults and their causes. Copies are now in the 
hands of all Fleischmann representatives... 
they will be glad to discuss the points which 
interest you most. 

Today, people like Mr. W. A. Neisser shown 
just to the left, Fleischmann Area Manager, 
Wilmington, Del. (40 years of Fleischmann 
Service) are continuing the Fleischmann heri- 
tage of quality products, dependable delivery 
and helpful baking counsel. ... A heritage that 
has been proudly maintained from 1868 to 
1948. And through these 80 years, the vast 
majority of America’s bakers have used, are 
using and will continue to use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and other fine Fleischmann bakery in- 
gredients— products proved by performance, 
improved by science and approved by bakers. 










































































































































































@ It is people who make a business... 
Fleischmann men and women have an im- 
pressive total of 8204 years of service in the 
development of Fleischmann’s fine fermenta- 
tion and service. 25 Sales Representatives 
and 54 Route Salesmen each have from 25 
to 44 years service, while District and Area 
Managers average better than 20 years each 
..-in the never-ending search for better service. 
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Retail Grocers’ 
Group Opposes 
Consignment Ban 


CHICAGO — The National Retail 
Grocers Secretaries Assn., meeting 
here Jan. 13-16, passed a resolution 
opposing an official ban on consign- 
ment selling, in anticipation of fur- 
ther governmental investigation of 
the practice. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

“Whereas the soundness of the 
consignment practice of selling bread 
has proved itself throughout the past 
years assuring the consumer of bet- 
ter and fresher bread and, 

“Whereas the elimination of such 
consignment selling during the war 
created not only deceit and fraud in 
the country but an actual waste of 
bread, 

“Therefore be it resolved that the 
National Retail Grocers Secretaries 
Assn. in convention assembled in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Jan. 13-16, 1948, to help_ 
assert itself as being opposed to any 
plan that would eliminate such con- 
signment selling by governmental ac- 
tion since it is our belief that such 
action would again bring about a re- 
turn of illegal practices without sav- 
ing any bread.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. B. BOSWORTH NAMED TO 
BOARD OF TRADE POST 


CHICAGO—William B. Bosworth 
has been elected secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, according to 
announcement Jan. 27 by Richard F. 
Uhlmann, president. Mr. Bosworth 
came to the board in 1930 as assistant 
secretary and was named acting sec- 
retary in August, 1947. 

Obtaining a Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1914, part of Mr. 
Bosworth’s career was spent with the 
U.S. Treasury Department in war 
savings division, where he supervised 
the sale of treasury certificates in 
the Midwest. He was also assistant to 
the president of the former Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
in charge of the new business depart- 
ment. 
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CHARLES DENNERY, INC., 
SPONSORS CONFERENCE 


NEW ORLEANS — Charles Den- 
nery, Inc., Dallas, Houston and New 
Orleans, sponsored a conference and 
school Jan. 5-7 at the firm’s headquar- 
ters in New Orleans, for the sales 
organization and executive personnel. 
Members of the sales force in Hous- 
ton, Dallas and New Orleans were in 
attendance. Lazare Levy, in-charge of 
the manufacturing, research and lab- 
oratory departments, explained that 
the purpose of the gathering was to 
educate members of the sales force 
to serve bakery operators in their 
merchandising problems by assisting 
the baker in offering new baked items 
to the consumer trade. 
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BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 


CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade, announced Jan. 
28 that the board of directors has 
elected to membership in the board 
of trade: Richard J. Stern, Chicago; 
Samuel H. Young, vice president, 
Lauhoff Grain Company, Danville, 


Til., and Howard McWard, vice presi- 
dent, Illinois Grain Corp., Chicago. 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








More Bread May 
Result from 


Potato Shortage 


LONDON—Hints that certain sec- 
tions of the community might get ex- 
tra bread rations if the potato short- 
age became worse were given by John 
Strachey, Minister of Food, Jan. 19. 

Talking to the council of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, 
he said the potato situation was par- 
ticularly acute and that the shortage 
was bound to continue until the new 
crop became available in midsummer. 
The minister said that if the position 
was sufficiently drastic, and the sup- 
ply position allowed, the bread allow- 
ance to particular classes of consum- 
ers would be increased. 

It is understood that the consum- 
ers concerned would be miners and 
workers in heavy industries who al- 
ready receive some preferential treat- 
ment in the allotment of rations. 

Speaking on the general prospects 
of the bakery trade in 1948, Mr. 
Strachey said, “There are some fac- 
tors at any rate which give us ground 
for hope that 1948 will not be so dif- 
ficult as 1947 in the supply of those 
materials without which your trade 
cannot work at all. We need not be 
alarmed as far as the next six months 
are concerned but the position is not 
by any means an easy one.” 

The minister referred to the claims 
of Western Europe, especially France 
and Western Germany, upon the sup- 
plies coming from the great exporting 
countries, saying that Britain could 
only expect her immediate necessities 
because of the desperate need of oth- 
ers. 
A. Bostock, chairman of the bak- 
ers’ group, suggested that in view of 
the country’s present difficulties it 
might be profitable to lower the flour 
extraction rate, at present 85%, to 
obtain more feedstuffs. He also asked 
that consideration be given to the 
fact that prices were strictly con- 
trolled by the government while wages 
and overheads were constantly ris- 
ing. Mr. Bostock also drew the min- 
ister’s attention to the bad condition 
of present day baking machinery and 
made a request for some priority to 
be given in obtaining new equipment. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IEFC TO PERMIT RICE 
IMPORTS FOR EUROPE 


LONDON—Rice, before the war an 
important part of the European 
diet, has not been available for 
many years mainly because of the 
ravages of Japan in the rice growing 
countries and partly because of the 
necessity of conserving supplies for 
the rice eating people of the East. 

The recent statement by Lord Kil- 
learn in Singapore that the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Committee 
has decided to open up the European 
market for rice exporting countries 
will be welcomed in areas where the 
diet at present shows a lack of va- 
riety. Europe demands a special type 
of rice, said Lord Killearn, and it 





was felt that the opening up of an 
old market would serve as an incen- 
tive to growers. 

Although the amount of rice com- 
ing forward under this new plan will 
not be large since the main bulk of 
the crop must be reserved for those 
whose basic existence depends upon 
adequate supplies, the growers may 
be encouraged to increase their pro- 
ductivity with a consequent benefit 
all around. 

As far as Britain is concerned, im- 
portation and distribution to the 
trade will be controlled by the Min- 
istry of Food through a company 
formed at the ministry’s instigation, 
Rice Brokers, Ltd. Britain’s share is 
expected to be very small compared 
with the amounts imported prior to 
1941. 
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LABOR PARTY IN IRELAND 
ADOPTS NATIONALIZATION 


LONDON—Eire is on the eve of a 
general election. The Labor Party, 
now very much in the minority but 
which its leaders hope to change into 
a majority at the election, has adopt- 
ed a program of nationalization of 
industry, following in the footsteps 
of the British Labor Party. The flour 
milling industry is on the list, also 
the Irish railways and other trans- 
port systems, and the introduction of 
price controls with heavy penalties 
for profiteers. 

Without the incentive of private 
enterprise in the flour milling industry 
the quality of the flour and bread 
would be likely to decline severely 
and the consumers have no desire to 
return to poor bread for they had 
plenty of it when the millers were 
compelled to grind at 100% extrac- 
tion. It is understood that they are 
now milling at 82% extraction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LARCZ TORONTO BAKERY 
INCREASES BREAD PRICE 


TORONTO—One of Toronto’s larg- 
est bakeries recently increased the 
price of its 24-oz. loaf of bread by 1¢, 
bringing it to 14¢. Reports indicate 
that other bakeries will shortly fol- 
low suit and, with the exception of 
chain stores which have been selling 
their bread at much lower prices, the 
price of bread in Toronto will be 14¢ 
unsliced and 15¢ sliced. 

—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN VALLANCE APPOINTED 


WINNIPEG — John Vallance, as- 
sistant grain commissioner for the 
Province of Saskatchewan, has been 
appointed a full member of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
it was announced in Ottawa last 
week. Mr. Vallance fills the position 
held by C. M. Hamilton, who reached 
retirement age. Mr. Hamilton had 
been a member of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada for 20 
years. A Saskatchewan farmer, Mr. 
Vallance was a member of the House 
of Commons in Ottawa from 1925 un- 
til 1936. Since then he has served with 
the Board of Grain Commissioners as 
assistant commissioner. 














German Milling, 
Baking Patents in 


Sweden for Sale 


LONDON—tThe liquidation of Ger- 
man property in Sweden is now tak- 
ing place and among the items list- 
ed for disposal are a number of 
patents including some connected 
with the milling and baking indus- 
tries. 

The offer for sale in the first in- 
stance concerns the right of owner- 
ship of the patent, although bids for 
licenses for the right of use will be 
accepted if no reasonable outright 
purchase offers are made. License in 
respect of most of the patents are 
still valid dnd transfer of ownership 
will take place on the understanding 
that the licenses will continue to op- 
erate in the same manner and on the 
same conditions as before. 

Bids must be made to the Foreign 
Capital Control Office of the Swedish 
government before March 15. Protec- 
tion of each patent lasts for 17 years 
from the date of commencement. 

There are two patents of interest 
to millers, the first being an arrange- 
ment for feeding ground products to 
a mill swept by a gas stream. The 
patent period commenced on Oct. 7, 
1941, and is in the name of Kohlen- 
scherdungs-Ges of Berlin. The second 
is a patent for emptying or discharg- 
ing gear on mixing machinery and is 
the work of Gebruder Eirich, Hard- 
heim/Nordbaden. The patent period 
runs from Jan. 11, 1940. 

There are three patents in the bak- 
ery field, the first being the inven- 
tion of A. Schmidt, Stuttgart, con- 
cerning the circulation and heating 
arrangements for ovens. The patent 
period runs from June 3, 1932, leav- 
ing it less than 18 months to go. A. 
Florian of Stuttgart invented a driv- 
ing gear for dough machinery and the 
period runs from Oct. 12, 1938. A 
dough working machine, the work of 
Werner & Pfleiderer, Stuttgart, was 
registered on July 16, 1941. 

Fuller description of the patents, 
claims made on behalf of patents and 
drawings are obtainable from the 
Kungl. Patent-och Registerings-ver- 
ket, Vallhallavagen, 136, Stockholm, 
at the price of Kr. 1.150 or Kr. 1.00 
depending whether or not a drawing 
is available. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SUGAR CUT RESULTS IN 
BISCUIT, CAKE SHORTAGE 


LONDON—Shortages of manufac- 
tured biscuits and cakes have result- 
ed from a 25% cut in the sugar allo- 
cation to confectioners. The Cake and 
Biscuit Manufacturers Wartime Al- 
liance has estimated that the quan- 
tity of cake on sale in shops this year 
will be 120,000 tons less than in 1947. 
The cut, only operative since Jan. 1, 
is already being felt in all parts of 
Britain as rationing has not allowed 
manufacturers to build up reserve 
stocks of sugar, jam and crystallized 
fruit, all of which are affected by the 
cut. 

Offsetting this reduction, however, 
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comes an announcement from the 
ministry of food that ration book 
holders are to get an extra ounce of 
margarine per week, thus bringing 
the total fats ration up to 8 oz. a 
week..-It is possible that in large fam- 
ilies the increased ration will be used 
in the production of home-made 
cakes in view of the anticipated 
shortage in the shops. The ministry 
expects to be able to maintain this 
ration for the next three months 
whereupon the effect of the cuts in 
food supplies from dollar sources will 
be felt. At the end of this period the 
fats ration will have to be reviewed 
in the light of the supply position pre- 
vailing at that time. 

The ration will be the highest the 
country has had since May 2, 1946. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
S. A. SEARLE ELECTED 


WINNIPEG — Stewart A. Searle, 
president of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Monarch 
Life Assurance Co., Canada. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDIA’S FOOD POSITION 
SEEN DIFFICULT IN 1948 


LONDON —The food supply in In- 
dia in 1948 is expected to be difficult, 
and the government has stated that 
it will have to examine every source 
of world supply if the famine of 1943 
is not to be repeated. Inquiries have 
been opened concerning the possibil- 
ity of imports of wheat and other 
food grains from Russia, and an an- 
nouncement is expected shortly. 

The wheat crop in 1948 is not ex- 
pected to be good because the re- 
cent disturbances in the biggest wheat 
growing areas of the Punjab delayed 
field work. The condition of the crops 
now in the ground is described as av- 








‘erage to good and rainfall in the East 


Punjab has helped. 

With the exception of Madras, 
Cochin and Travancore, the condi- 
tion of the rice and millet crops is 
fairly good and it is expected that 
the yield of gram will be satisfactory. 

The government’s intention to 
abandon food rationing is causing 
some misgiving in view of the crop 
difficulties, but provincial administra- 
tions have been instructed to take 
no steps which might bring about a 
crisis in local food distribution. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM P. CRUIKSHANK, 
BRITISH MILLER, DIES 


LONDON—William P. Cruikshank, 
former manager of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society’s Chance- 
lot and Junction flour mills, teacher 
of men now holding prominent execu- 
tive posts in British, American and 
Eastern mills and pioneer of much 
that was best in milling technology, 
died Christmas morning in his 81st 
year. 

His friend, William Grant, manager 
of the flour and allied departments 
of the S.C.W.S. at Glasgow, paid a 
tribute to Mr. Cruikshank in the 
Miller of London. 

“Throughout the world,” wrote Mr. 
Grant, “there are millers only too 
willing to acknowledge that their suc- 
cess has been due to his thorough 
training and his undoubted skill as 4 
miller. Not only millers, but milling 
engineers have benefited from th: 
advice and knowledge passed on by) 
Mr. Cruikshank. He acquired his 
skill the hard way and, no doubt be- 
cause of that, he was impatient 0! 
those who tried to gain their mill- 
ing knowledge by short cuts.” 

After paying tribute to his strong 
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qualities Mr. Grant con- 
tinued: “Mr. Cruikshank was a mill- 
er: he knew milling as few men do, 
and his work on conditioning, carried 
out steadfastly in the teeth of oppo- 
sition and criticism from the millers 
of those days, should alone assure for 
him a place in that select band of 
pioneers who strove to bridge the gap 
between the old and the new sys- 
tems.” 

An admirer of W. R. Voller, Mr 
Cruikshank carried out to the full 
~ teachings of “that grand old mill- 

r.’ Mr. Grant concludes “I gladly 
iy tribute to a great miller and a 
wonderful friend, whose influence on 
those who strove to acquire skill is 
perhaps the best memorial, and I 
proudly acknowledge the real debt I 
and countless others owe to his train- 
ing and guidance.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE WESTON, LTD., 
MAKES STOCK OFFERING 


TORONTO—George Weston, Ltd., 
Toronto, one of the largest of Cana- 
dian baking companies, is making a 
public offering of 30,000 44%% $100 
par preference shares at $100 a share. 
Proceeds will be applied toward re- 
imbursing the company for substan- 
tial expenditures on the expansion 
program and will materially increase 
working capital position. Operating 
statements available since Sept. 30, 
1947, make it likely that profits for 
1947 will be comparable with those 
of 1946. The Longueuil plant (Mont- 
real), now operating on a moderate 
scale, is expected to be in full pro- 
duction in two or three months. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


255,800,000 BU. GRAIN 
SENT THROUGH GREAT LAKES 


TORONTO—A total of 255,800,000 
bu. of grain moved through the Great 
Lakes this past navigation season, 
167,200,000 bu. of which were wheat. 
Lakehead grain shipments reportedly 
reached their seasonal peak Dec. 1, 
with 32 vessels said to have cleared 
from Port Arthur and Fort William 
with 6.4 million bushels of grain in 
the end of season rush to get much 
needed cereals into shipping position 
at eastern ports. 
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RUMANIAN CROP PLAN 
AIMS AT HIGHER YIELD 
LONDON—Formulation of a new 
agricultural plan in Rumania aims at 
increasing the yield of autumn grain 





and reducing the extent of spring _ 


s8own cereals, replacing them with 
Other plants calculated to give a 
greater yield. . 

The main departure will be a re- 
duction in the corn acreage with the 
Substitution of sunflower seed and 
other oil producing plants. Barley is 
to be increased, a policy probably 
necessitated by the loss of the barley 
producing district of southern Bessa- 
rabia. Soybean is also to be planted 
in increasing quantities. Rice is to 
jump from 8,500 to 25,000 acres, and 
efforts are to be made to increase the 
yield. Peas will be grown mainly for 
their value as an export crop to oth- 
er European countries. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR AGENT IN BRITAIN 


LONDON—Einar With of the firm 
of A. I. With, Oslo, Norway, on a 
Visit to Britain, called at the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller. 
His visit, of a private nature con- 
cerned with recent illness of his 
daughter, gave him an opportunity of 
Tenewing trade contacts in London 









and Liverpool. Mr. With is optimistic 
that some day normal trading will be 
renewed in Europe and that flour 
agents and importers will once again 
be allowed to function. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OAT EXPORTS DECLINE 


TORONTO — During December, 
1947, rolled oats and oatmeal to the 
amount of 49,025 sacks were export- 
ed from Canada, compared with 102,- 
852 sacks for the same month a year 
ago. The largest amount went to 
United Kingdom (23,270 sacks) with 
various other countries taking smaller 
amounts. Belgium took 4,847 sacks; 
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Venezuela 6,345 sacks; Iceland 4,745 
sacks, and 2,744 sacks went to Hong 
Kong. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRIPLING OF CHURCHILL 
WHEAT TRAFFIC PLANNED 


WINNIPEG — An early campaign 
by the Hudson Bay Route Assn. is 
planned to triple last year’s record 
shipment of 4,975,754 bu. wheat 
through the northern Manitoba port 
of Churchill. 

R. H. MacNeil announced that the 
association “will again appeal to the 
Canadian Wheat Board to direct at 
least a minimum of 16 million bush- 
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els wheat to be routed to the United 
Kingdom via the Hudson Bay route.” 

W. C. McNamara, assistant chief 
commissioner of the board, said that 
while ‘‘of course we have Churchill 
in mind,” no consideration would be 
given to assignment of shipping points 
for summer wheat for at least a 
month. 

During the 1947 navigation season 
15. grain vessels cleared Churchill for 
the U.K., the first ship leaving Aug. 
14, and the last Sept. 30. 

In addition to grain, a small quan- 
tity of lumber was also moved last 
year, the cargoes secured from north- 
ern Manitoba mills. 
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Distributors Told Government 


Should End Wheat “Propaganda” 


CHICAGO—The most constructive 
move the government could make 
now would be to “change its propa- 
ganda about wheat flour and products 
and tell the people to eat bread,” 
Atherton Bean, vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, declared Jan. 27. 

Mr. Bean was the guest speaker 
at a dinner meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors. 

The speaker termed the decline in 
per capita consumption of flour in 
1947 a serious matter. It was brought 
about, he said, by a larger availabil- 
ity of other foods, the 80% extrac- 
tion order and the Luckman food 
saving campaign. The latter program 
did the milling industry a great dis- 
service, he added, declaring that the 
program would have been more effec- 
tive if the public had been told to 
eat more wheat flour products. 

Mr. Bean reviewed recent changes 
in the milling industry. Total flour 
production has increased for six suc- 
cessive years, reaching a new high 
in 1947. Domestic consumption 
reached 164 lb. per capita in 1945 but 
declined in 1947. 

Large exports, which account for 
about one third of production at pres- 
ent as compared to 10 to 20% nor- 


mally, have been an important factor 
in keeping mills busy, he continued. 
However, export business is declin- 
ing, and Mr. Bean pointed out that 
because of this and other factors the 
present rosy situation is not likely to 
continue. 

Exports eventually will decline fur- 
ther, Mr. Bean continued, because 
of the world shortage of U.S. dollars 
and because increased grain produc- 
tion abroad will mean less demand 
for food from the U.S. A drop in ex- 
ports will be noted in the first six 
months of 1948, he said. 

Commenting on the industry meet- 
ings with Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, in Washington 
last week, Mr. Bean said the re- 
ported proposal to limit mill stocks 
of wheat to 30 or 45 days would be 
of little value. The government, he 
said, should allocate additional flour 
for export, which would supply much 
needed millfeeds. 

R. E. Bemmels, president of the 
association, presided at the meeting, 
which attracted the largest attend- 
ance at a Chicago distributors’ meet- 
ing for some time. Among guests 
attending were Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, and Joseph F. Ryan, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., St. Louis. 





Durum Wheat Stocks in All Positions 
Jan. 1, 1948, Set at 33,005,000 Bu. 


Durum wheat supplies in the U.S. 
Jan. 1, 1948, totaled 33,005,000 bu. 
states the Department of Agriculture 
in its semi-annual durum report. This 
represents the largest supply on hand 
at that date since 1944, despite rela- 
tively large disappearance during the 
first six months of the 1947-48 season. 

Supplies at the first of the year 
were held in the following positions: 
On farms 23,200,000 bu., in country 
elevators 3,608,000 bu., commercial 
stocks 2,648,000 bu., at merchant 
mills 3,549,000 bu. A breakdown of 
the commercial stocks indicates 176,- 
000 bu. at Minneapolis, 722,000 bu. at 
Duluth, 650,000 bu. at Buffalo and 
1,100,000 bu. at New York. 

A good 1947 crop of 44,616,000 bu., 
together with a carry-over of 8,907,- 


000 bu., provided 53,523,000 bu. for 
use during the 1947-48 season, the 
largest available supply since 1943- 
44. Disappearance during the first 
half of the present season, however, 
was relatively large. Record mill 
grindings of 13,997,000 bu., exports 
of 4,640,000 bu., along with 1,881,000 
bu. used for feed. and other purposes, 
made for a disappearance during the 
six-month period of 20,518,000 bu. 
The quality of the 1947 durum crop 
from a milling standpoint was good. 
Color was variable and test weight 
not as high as the previous year, but 
the over-all supply was of satisfactory 
milling quality. Red durum wheat was 
grown on about 9% of the total du- 
rum acreage in North Dakota, the 
principal durum producing state. 


DURUM WHEAT—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES (in 1,000 bu.) 


Items of supply and distribution 
Supply—Stocks, July 1— 


1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 




















POGGE, bcd chtaddectuenns 4s%0dckeoaes 13,956 12,035 6,807 5,399 2,149 2,718 
Interior mills and elevators ....... 10,407 5,958 1,103 1,357 335 611 
EGE sch dnen0i46b065-00008 % OO 5,464 2,497 2,203 276 1,598 2,077 
RESTORE RUNS . cede cei cicdcvccios 4,429 6,441 4,173 1,104 841 3,501 
BOGE. ce seb bc dd ddcwccdecaaners 34,256 26,931 14,291 8,136 4,923 8,907 
GEOR  ivcccvoccccccvccscesecece 41,836 34,265 30,328 33,286 36,337 44,616 
Total domestic supply ......... 76,092 61,196 44,619 41,421 41,260 63,523 
DAPGTG “css ctoscvevncececessics $840 $3,093 $1,192 po eee 
Total supply, July-December .. 76,092 62,036 47,712 42,613 41,610 63,623 
Distribution, July-December— 
RET. GUOMGINGD oN occcscresussrcive 11,138 11,236 12,770 12,664 11,429 13,997 
Feed, cereal mfg. and other uses.. 16,830 14,209 6,419 5,625 1,234 1,881 
TORBOTUD sec ccccccccccecencecesseess Sesees coteee evenee ebene «weesbe 4,640 
SEPP ERT +o TROT ECT TER eT 27,968 25,445 19,189 18,189 12,663 20,518 
Stocks, December 31— 
WOE. 60.0 hac 6660000006 006606000 0000 26,868 20,687 18,293 17,645 18,938 23,200 
Interior mills and elevators ....... 11,487 6,335 4,685 3,025 4,017 3,608 
COGRTOTOERE 6 0 banc coed aces cesive 4,332 2,939 1,185 652 835 2,648 
Merchant mills ........eecceeeeees 5,437 6,630 4,360 3,102 5,157 3,549 
WOOD 5 ih a hades ec cadivesiaves 48,124 36,591 28,523 24,424 28,947 33,005 
Imports, January-June ........ 1469 $2,027 $1,257 $346 D, wcnen® 
Total supply, January-June ... 48,593 38,613 29,780 24,769" 28,947 ...... 


Distribution, January-June— 
ae Aree eee 


12,742 9,173 
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Seed requirements ................. 2,976 2,931 2,826 3,842 2,852 ...... 
Feed, cereal mfg. and other uses.. 5,944 12,223 65,557 6,785 5,331 ...... 
TREDGEUE Wie cen Cac idvieesowceassseess. cs Seee [ew Denk” Seo abbur® ofeuee Sc cees 
MaMa ee ta Cate ia ean paw eee 21,662 24,327 21,644 19,846 20,040 ...... 
wroctee,: Rie BA hxacks sas iiaweyen cai 26,931 14,291 8136 4,923 8,907 ...... 


*All states. t Negligible. tCanadian durum shipped into the U. 8S. {Not reported. 





Seventy-eight per cent of the receipts 
at Minneapolis graded hard amber or 
amber durum and 90% of all the 
inspections graded No. 2 or better. 
Only 82 cars bore a “tough” notation. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHEST M. & ST. L. REVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS—A gain of 28.9% 
in freight revenue of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis railway in 1947 increased 
its total operating revenues by $3,- 
807,424 to $18,377,538, the highest fig- 
ure in the 77-year history of the 
road, compared with $14,570,114 in 
1946. Operating expenses, however, 
increased only 6.8%, from $12,739,026 
in 1946 to $13,605,943, and the ratio 
of expenses to operating revenues 
was reduced from 87.4 to 74%. Last 
year’s tax accruals amounted to $2- 
420,366, an increase of 128.7% over 
the 1946 taxes of $1,058,003. Net in- 
come after all charges was $1,949,324 
in 1947, also an all-time high for the 
M. & St. L., against $439,287. For 
December, the M. & St. L. reported 
total operating revenues of $1,659,706 
in 1947, against $1,342,405; operating 
expenses, $1,187,522, against $913,- 
729, and net income, $198,714, against 
$172,413. 
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MUTUAL MILLERS TO STUDY 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 


BUFFALO—Members of the Mu- 
tual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
will consider a new constitution and 
by-laws drawn up by Walter Subley, 
Cuba, N.Y., vice president of the or- 
ganization, at the group’s convention 
at Hotel Buffalo Feb. 11. 

The business session will start at 
9:30 a.m., with luncheon scheduled 
for 12:30 p.m. Either Ray Bowden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., or 
John Cipperly, Washington corre- 
spondent for Feedstuffs, will be the 
luncheon speaker. Speakers at the 
afternoon meeting will be Prof. L. C. 
Cunningham, Cornell University, 
“Food and Feed,” and Prof. S. J. 
Brownell, Cornell University, “Feed 
and Food Problems in Germany.” 

A banquet is scheduled for 6:30 
p.m., with entertainment to be spon- 
sored by Buffalo hosts. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIG JO MILL WORKERS 
GET SERVICE AWARDS 


WABASH, MINN. — Charles A. 
Moore, Joseph Koch, Walter Ba- 
low and Norman Noack, employees 
of the Big Jo Flour Mills, a division 
of the International Milling Co., re- 
cently received gold watches and 
service pins in recognition of 25 years 
or more of service with the company. 
Twenty-six other employees with five 
years or more service were awarded 
service pins. 

The presentations were made by 
John Tatam, director and general 
sales manager, International Milling 
Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FREIGHT CAR SWITCHING 
CHARGES RISE STEADILY 


The cost of switching railroad 
freight cars from mill to mill: and 
from elevator to mill is a substantial 
part of transportation costs in any 
period. In Buffalo, for example, as in 
many other busy grain, feed and flour 
centers, the cost per car of such 
switching has increased in the last 
10 years as follows: 


1937 1938 1942 1947 1948 
Inc. Inc. Ine. Ine. Tax 
10% 6% 25% 20% 3% 
Cost per 


car .... $6.30 $6.93 $7.35 $8.66 $10.39 $10.70 
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Flour Distributors 
Set National 
Convention Dates 


NEW YORK—tThe National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors will hold 
its 1948 annual convention at the 
Sheraton Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., May 16-18. Plans for the con- 
vention’s program are now being 
made under the direction of J. A. 
MacNair, New York, president of the 
association. The host will be the St. 
Louis Association of Flour and Baker 
Supply Distributors, of which Charles 
Roland is president. 
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FIRST WHEAT CARGO FROM 
NEW BROOKLYN TERMINAL 


NEW YORK—The first cargo of 
wheat from Port of New York’s new 
grain gallery was loaded Jan. 21 on the 
French steamer Pierre de Saurel. The 
gallery, built on Gowanus Bay in 
Brooklyn at a cost of $350,000, loads 
35,000 bu. of grain an hour from the 
storage bins of the Port Grain Ter- 
minal. 

For the first time, grain can be 
loaded directly into freighters bring- 
ing a saving, in the estimation of 
port officials, of 1.75¢ bu. from the 
previous lighter and floating elevator 
transportation. 4 

The grain loaded was 212,000 bu. 
for French relief, part of the 1,700,- 
000 bu. consigned for European relief, 
purchased through the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Officials of the Port of 
New York Authority hope the gallery 
will help restore New York to its pre- 
war position for grain shipping as 
during the war most government 
grain traffic was shifted to other At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 
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FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
SET ’48 MEETING DATES 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The 1948 
meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials will be 
held Oct. 14-15 at the Shoreham Ho- 
tel in Washington, it has been an- 
nounced by L. E. Bopst, secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. 

The meeting will follow meetings of 
the following organizations, also to 
be held at the Shoreham: Association 
of Economic Poison Control Officials, 
Oct. 9; Association of American Fer- 
tilizer Control Officials, Oct. 10; Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, Oct. 11-13. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


PHILIPPINES AND LATIN 
EXPORTS 1,013,263 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shipped 
1,013,263 sacks flour to.Latin America 
and the Philippines during December. 
Details by countries follow, in 100-!b. 
sacks. 























POGRIVEL “0s wud pecs vce sees 11,499 
SOE. See vevses busbsiccce 285,965 
CDS 6 eni dada ves cvisee. Seas: 
COPGTRBIR occ cur sscesecs 16,280 
Gomte MICA .ccsrcocsccess 9,630 
CN eis va cvogcedvabebins 310,938 
Dominican Republic ..... 10,710 
| TES TPT KT 24,550 
El Salvador 11,230 
Guatemala 25,181 
} Ie 14,340 
Honduras r 5,600 
on a CIOL OL 10 
WUIGRFRBUG hon c oc ccseweccs 6,106 
Panama 16,106 
WS ede eect ibe ceveec¥es 8,643 
Venezuela $9,111 
Philippine Islands ....... 167,464 

1,013,263 
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Increasing Requests for Credit Pose 
Problem for Millers, Federation Says 


“Millers in all sections report a 
noticeable increase lately in custom- 
er demands for extension of credit,” 
the Millers National Federation says 
in its publication, Hook-Up. “Among 
the factors which are doubtless con- 
tributing to this situation are the 
high price of flour and other com- 
modities, which tie up extraordinary 
amounts of working capital; a certain 
amount of dullness in business on the 
part of some bakers and jobbers, and 
some increase in collection difficulties 
in these fields; and of late there has 
been a definite disposition on the part 
of commercial banks to limit credits, 
so that a good many bakers and job- 
bers who, until recently were financed 
by banks, are now turning to their 
mills as a substitute means of financ- 
ing their business. 

“More than a few millers are view- 
ing this problem with undisguised 
alarm. They are well aware that some 
day in the future the price of flour 
wil! be $2 or $3 a sack less than it 
is now, and they fear that when the 
drop comes it may be rather precipi- 
tate. They don’t know whether this 
drastic decline will take place two 
months hence or whether it will be 
a year away, but they know that it 
will have to take place. When that 
time comes, they don’t want a lot 
of accounts receivable that may prove 
to be decidedly doubtful if not worse. 

“It is easier to state the problem 
than it is to present a sure-fire rem- 
edy,” the federation says. “However, 
the first thing to do in dealing with 
any important uncertainty is to try 
to have a clear understanding of all 
its implications. It is doubtful if a 
miller lives who is not fully aware 
that wheat and flour prices must de- 
cline sharply some months hence, and 
that a lot of casualties will take place 
in the trade when that event occurs. 

“Most business establishments are 
not too averse to the extension of 
credit to concerns which are able to 
obtain funds rather easily from bank- 
ing channels. However, the present 
problem arises in considerable part 
from the fact that the banks are cut- 
ting down the lines of some custom- 
ers and eliminating accommodations 
to many others, and a large share 
of the current demands for mill cred- 
its comes from these very classes. 

“It is quite easy to say that every 
milling company ought to have a 
well-defined policy toward customer 
credits, and that this policy should 
preclude the granting of terms to 
doubtful accounts. This is perfectly 
true, but the practical situation is the 
constant pressure by customers upon 
the sales department, by brokers and 
salesmen upon the sales department, 
and by the sales department itself 
upon the company to be more liberal 
than sound business dictates. Any 
such liberal policy has been quite safe 
in nearly all cases for the past six 
or seven years, but times have cer- 
tainly changed in that respect and we 


NEW YORK BAKERS’ CRUISE 
STARTS FEB. 13 


NEW YORK—A group of about 40 
members of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers and their friends will sail on 
the Mauretania Feb. 13, beginning a 
two-week cruise through West Indies 
waters. This was planned by the as- 
sociation to give bakers a chance for 
& winter holiday among friends. 
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are well into the period when the 
other extreme is highly in order. 


“The extension of credit for the 
purpose of turning a prospect into a 
customer may be justified under some 
circumstances, but it would be hard 
to imagine a more untimely period 
than the present to employ this prac- 
tice. Sales departments which use 
this method of soliciting business 
need some immediate and drastic at- 
tention from the general manager of 
their company. 
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“At the present time there is hard- 
ly any other problem about which a 
flour mill is concerned which is likely 
to be of greater importance to the 
welfare of the business for the next 
year or two than that of credit ar- 
rangements. The conditions that are 
likely to prevail for quite a period of 
time would seem to make conserva- 
tism in this field the prime requisite 
for continued solvency,” the federa- 
tion concludes. 


——BREAD '§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITAIN, ITALY DEAL 
IN JUGO-SLAVIAN CORN 


London—Britain and Italy are both 
concerned in deals over Jugo-Slavian 
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corn. Britain is endeavoring to obtain 
150,000 tons from the 1947 crop and 
a similar amount from the 1948 crop. 
The amount required from each of 
the two following years will be 200,- 
000 tons. Negotiations are proceeding 
and an agreement is expected to be 
announced shortly. No price has yet 
been mentioned. 

Italy has already bought about 20,- 
000 tons of corn at $165 ton, f.o.b. 
an Adriatic port. A further report 
states that the Italians have arranged 
to exchange 16,000 tons of corn for 
10,000 tons of malting barley from 
Denmark and it is possible that the 
corn concerned in the deal comes 
from the Jugo-Slavian consignment. 
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16 PAGES 
of Sales Helps 


to Boost Volume 
and Profit For 
DONUT WEEK 


D) 
% 


Bakery Sales Division 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please rush me my free copy of “It’s Fun To Dunk”, show- 
ing how | can profit from Donut Week. No obligation, 








393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities including Toronto and London 
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Address 
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CHICAGO—aAlthough food will be 
precious and must be handled with 
care in 1948 to spread the available 
supply as widely as possible, the 
American Bakers Assn. has told the 
consuming public in a press release 
that its members will do everything 
possible to keep bread from becom- 
ing hard to get. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., chairman 
of the ABA, said in the release that 
“bakers will continue to do all with- 
in their power to maintain adequate 
production—the current level is 40,- 
000,000 loaves a day for the Ameri- 
can table. This will be possible only 
if the American farmer continues to 
cooperate by sending his wheat into 
direct channels for human food, and 
if every consumer eats every crumb 
he buys or is served.” 

Current government crop predic- 
tions, he said, indicate a sufficient, 
but not bountiful supply of grain 
foods in 1948, provided growing con- 
ditions are normal. The total wheat 
harvest for the year is expected to 
be below the 1947 crop, which was a 
record-maker. 

Crop Failures Feared 

If crop failures or wasteful habits 
prevail, however, Mr. Zinsmaster 
said, the entire population of this 
country might be adversely affected 
economically and in health. Another 
corn or other crop failure in this 
country or ge neral crop failures 
abroad might bring disaster to mil- 
lions and put further strains upon 
this country’s food supply. 

He pointed out that the $3 billion 
baking industry employs more per- 
sons than any other food industry, is 
second only to meat in dollar volume 
and ranks seventh in size when com- 
pared to all American manufacturers. 
It is “the farmer’s best customer,” he 
said, and provides employment for 
hundreds of thousands of persons in 
related industries, including the 
driver-salesmen of 100,000 trucks. 

“Few facets of American life are 
not touched by the baking industry,” 
Mr. Zinsmaster said, “and the in- 
ability to maintain the present supply 
of bread and other bakery foods 
would be felt by everyone. Bread is 
the most available food on the mar- 
ket. It is just around the corner from 
everyone. It is a standard and tra- 
ditional part of every American meal 
and is eaten at least three times a 
day by nearly every member of the 
family. 

Widespread Effects 

“If bread ever becomes hard to get, 
the effects will be felt throughout 
American economy. The productive 


FLOUR HIT BY RODENTS; 
CATS IN DEMAND 


TOKYO, JAPAN—Cats are worth 
their weight in gold, or almost so, in 
North China today. In that embattled 
region, wealth is measured in flour 
and bolts of cloth. Both these com- 
modities are being attacked by rats. 
Flour hoards, especially, are menaced 
by the rodents and hence there is a 
great demand for cats. So steadily is 
the price of cats rising that wealthy 
Chinese, who when unable to invest 
in U.S. dollars, or illegally buy gold 
bars, might well turn instead to 
feline fancying. 
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ABA Official Asks Conservation 
to Insure Adequate Bread Supply 


capacity of the working man would 
be impaired because nutritionists 
know that a pound loaf of modern 
enriched white bread can supply 40% 
of a worker’s daily food energy needs, 
57% of his protein requirements and 
appreciable percentages of other es- 
sential food elements and minerals. 

“Therefore, it is of paramount im- 
portance to the entire American 
health and economy that bread be 
kept in ample supply and that during 
1948 everyone eat every crumb he 
buys, to waste not a morsel of food. 

“We are passing through an era 
of great emergency. We hope that 
the worst is past and that the lives 
and health of millions abroad have 
been saved through the voluntary and 
generous anti-waste measures of 
American food industries, including 
farmers, bakers and grocers and of 
American consumers. 

“Yes, food is precious and should 
be handled with care in 1948—but if 
it is handled with care by everyone, 
there will be a sufficient supply for 
all.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: —— 


New Booklet for 


‘Bakers Offered 


by Fleischmann 


A new improved edition of the 
booklet “Fleischmann’s Part in Bak- 
ing Bread” has been published and 
released by the Fleischmann division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., in connec- 
tion with that firm’s 80th anniver- 
sary. 

The pocket-sized booklet offers 
readers an understanding of the prop- 
erties of the yeast, malt syrup and 
dough improvers marketed by the 
company. Information on bakeshop 
efficiency, bread faults and their 
causes are also given. 

Copies of the booklet are being 
distributed by Fleischmann represen- 
tatives. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PLANNED 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — The 
Garden City Co-Op Equity Exchange 
Elevator plans to double the size of 
its present facilities here. Plans call 
for enlarging the structure to 1 mil- 
lion bushels capacity. Cost of the ad- 
ditional bins will be approximately 
$150,000. This firm erected a new 
540,000-bu. elevator in 1947, which 
was completed in mid-summer. Lack 
of machinery for operation delayed 
the building of the elevator, so that 
the first wheat received was in Sep- 
tember, 1947. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FLOUR INVOLVED IN 21 
FOOD AND DRUG ACTIONS 


WASHINGTON—The federal Food 
and Drug Administration, in the cur- 
rent issue of “Notices of Judgment 
Under the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act,” reports on 21 court cases 
involving actions against flour. Of 
that total, 18 actions were based on 
évidences of insect infestation or ro- 
dent contamination, or both; the re- 
maining three actions involved flour 
labeled as enriched while it did not 
contain the minimum amounts of 
vitamins as noted on the labels. 

The lots of flour seized because in- 
sanitary conditions all were in pos- 
session of wholesalers, retailers or 








warehouses and the phrase: “The 
product was stored under insanitary 
conditions after shipment” appeared 
in a number of the reports. 

In one action the nature of the 
charge included the statement that 
the flour “had been prepared under 
insanitary conditions whereby it may 
have become contaminated.” 

All but one of the actions reported 
upon in the current notices of judg- 
ment were started during 1945. The 
case reports are; published after final 
disposition is made by the courts. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
DISCUSS REFRIGERATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Those attending 
the monthly meeting of the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry at McCarthy’s Cafe near here 
heard one of the members of the 
organization, W. L. Davis, Booth Co'd 
Storage Co., Minneapolis, discuss re- 
frigeration and cold storage as it 
affects the bakery supply field. 

Committee heads were named for 
the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, to be 
held May 24-25 at the St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul. Bert Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., 
St. Paul, was named to head the en- 
tertainment committee, and report on 
its progress at the next allied trades 
meeting Feb. 27 at the Criterion Cafe, 
St. Paul. Ray O’Brien, Martin Bro- 
kerage Co., Minneapolis, will head the 
committee for preparation of the al- 
lied luncheon. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS EUROPEAN SALES 

NEW YORK—Robert L. Grosjean, 
formerly an assistant in the export 
division of General Foods Sales Co., 
has been named regional manager for 
General Foods sales in Continental 
Europe, North Africa, Equatorial 
Africa, and the Near East. Before 
joining General Foods, Mr. Grosjean 
served in the military forces of both 
Belgium and the US. 


LOUIS J. BOUCHER JOINS 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING 


MINNEAPOLIS—William H. Bo- 
vey, Jr., president of the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., has announced the 














Louis J. Boucher 


appointment of Louis J. Boucher as 
vice president in charge of sales in 
central states. Mr. Boucher was asso- 
ciated with the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. for the past nine years 
in promotional sales work. 
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CCC Wheat Drain 
Cutting Mill 
Supplies Down 


SEATTLE—Flour mills here are 
hard put to operate five days a week 
because of the growing scarcity of 
wheat as a result of heavy takings 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Coast mills are in even worse posi- 
tion. ; 

At Portland, a labor management 
committee has advised Sen. Morse (R., 
Ore.) that wheat processing in that 
area will halt by May 1 unless mills 
get allocations of grain. Jobs of 2,000 
flour mill workers in the Pacific 
Northwest are jeopardized by the ex- 
porting of unprocessed wheat, the 
committee said. 

The committee demanded that 
American workers be protected in 
their jobs by permitting the process- 
ing of wheat and shipping in the form 
of flour rather than as wheat. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADVISORY COUNCIL PLANS 
MEETING AT MILL SCHOOL 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Prog- 
ress on modernization of the 130- 
sack mill at the Kansas State Col- 
lege milling school will be reviewed 
by members of the school’s advisory 
council at a meeting to be held here 
Jan. 29. 

Manufacturers of milling machin- 
ery and equipment were invited to 
install certain pieces of equipment in 
the mill for use and experimentation 
by students. That action was taken 
following the council’s meeting last 
September. 

John W. Cain, president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and chairman of the advisory council, 
said that, to date, response to the 
invitations has been very encouraz- 
ing. All manufacturers approached 
have agreed to the plan and new sif'- 
ers, purifiers and wheat cleaning ma- 
chines will be either loaned or do- 
nated to the milling school. Rolls now 
in operation at the mill are not ex- 
pected to be replaced. 

Other members of the council in- 
clude Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; Elmer W. Reed, Shell:- 
barger’s, Inc., Salina; C. C. Kelly, Wi!- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; 
KE. F. Tibbling, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City; C. E. Skiver, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Manha'- 
tan, and Roy K. Durham, director of 
the technical service departmen', 
Millers National Federation, Chicago. 

To round out the day’s activities, 
the group has been invited to atterd 
a banquet which will close the four- 
day wheat grading school at the cc!- 
lege Jan. 29. Other interested miil 
executives are invited to attend. 


———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


REPRESENTATIVES NAMED 
BY COMMANDER-LARABEE 


KANSAS CITY—In a rearrang¢- 
ment of territories, the Commandcr- 
Larabee Milling Co. has announced 
the appointment of J. Herman Link, 
Greensboro, N.C., as sales represen’ - 
tive in North Carolina and South 





_Carolina. G. T. Massie will represent 


Commander-Larabee in Georgia and 
Florida. Mr. Link formerly was with 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 1 
western Texas, following his dischar:e 
from war service, but resigned to r°- 
turn to his former home in North 
Carolina. 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 





Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 





These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 


bility. Our Technical Director will 


gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. B-17, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


. be ger 
pane SALT 








Executive Offices 
NATIONAL Chanin Building, New York City 
YEAST Sales Offices 


MUMIEENETIND 35 toss wacker Use Chieege w 


Kale 





Plants 
Belleville, N. J. and Crystal Lake, til. 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 





308 W. Washington 8t., Chicago 











Grain Savings 





(Continued from page 10) 


culties of financing inventory, on the 
one hand, tend to keep inventory po- 
sitions at minimum requirements, and 
the reverse carrying charges in the 
grain markets are a very compelling 
factor in this direction..We are con- 
fident that no miller of hard winter 
wheats will go into the month of 
June with anything approaching 60 
days’ supply of wheat on hand in all 
positions. 

“Millers of spring wheat, because 
of the later harvesting of this crop, 
will be in a similar position going 
into the month of August. There 
would be no net wheat saving 
under such a voluntary agreement, 
and there would be considerable dis- 
tortion of supplies and harm result- 
ing from such an agreement. This 
is particularly true in the soft wheat 
area and with the small millers. 
Therefore, we ask the Department 
of Agriculture to withdraw this re- 
quest and allow the economy of the 
grain markets and the ever increas- 
ing betterment of prospects for the 
1948 wheat crop to govern in this 
regard. 

“We have examined War Food Or- 
der No. 144 in regard to use restric- 
tions, limitation of production, and 
regulation of extraction and are con- 
vinced that domestic consumption of 
wheat in the form of flour is now 
approximately 10% below that which 
it was a year ago, and that further 
reduction would not be in the long- 
term interest of agricultural economy, 
and is unnecessary in the present 
situation. Use restrictions are being 
covered in other industry explora- 
tions, and there remains only the ex- 
traction regulation to be considered. 
Secretary Anderson publicly and offi- 
cially stated that there was no net 
saving because of the imposition of 
this requirement in War Food Order 
No. 144. Millers, distributors and 
home users of flour all will testify 
that there was actual wastage, and 
it is the recommendation of the mill- 
ing industry that this down-grading 
of an otherwise acceptable and usable 
article be given no further considera- 
tion in this or succeeding crises. If 
it were possible to persuade claimant 
countries to take more white flour 
and less 80% flour, the feed price and 
the grain situation would both be 
ameliorated. ‘ 

“We stand ready to assist both 
government and other industries in 
the formulation of any program 
which in our opinion will be of as- 
sistance in the grain situation.”. 

The committee report was signed 
by G. S. Kennedy, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. F. 
Mulroy, executive vice president, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
J. Kirk Ring, executive vice president, 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc., Roanoke, 
Va.; Allen R. Cornelius, secretary, 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Herman Fakler, 
vice president, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D.C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUATEMALA VACATION 


Guatemala is the destination of 
Harry A. Bullis, now on vacation. The 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., left Minneapolis Jan. 30, 
in the company’s private plane bound 
for New Orleans, where he boarded 
a steamer for Central America. While 
flying to New Orleans, Mr. Bullis 
called the home office by telephone, 
now part of the plane’s equipment. 








SINCE 1842 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


601-621 WEST 26th ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


BAKING SPICES 


CINNAMON 


Cinnamon is the oldest known spice on record, and among the 
most widely used in the baking industry. Originally it was one 
of the most valuable and expensive spices. 








Of the many types of cinnamon available, Saigon is recog- 
nized as the best, especially for today’s baking purposes. 


Cinnamon (Saigon) is pungent and vigorous in flavor; adds 
greatly to the taste appeal of bakery products in which it is 
used; and KNICKERBOCKER’S long experience in the spice 
industry enables it to supply you with the best from the 
world’s markets. 





With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices; KNICKERBOCKER MILLS 
CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 
try with quality Spices— backed by years of experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


New York’s Oldest Spice Millers 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Monroe, Mich. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 


“‘Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Deily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Fred W. Lake, president, and 
George M. Hopfenbeck, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, were 
guest speakers at a joint luncheon of 
the Bond Club of Denver and the 
Rocky Mountain group of the Invest- 
ment Bakers Assn. in the Albany Ho- 
tel recently. The milling men dis- 
cussed their firm’s recently an- 
nounced program of expansion. 


Claude Gilbert, Hartsville (S.C.) 
Bakery, and Mrs. Gilbert were in At- 
lanta on business recently. 


F. B. Eskridge, sales executive, 
grocery products and family flour, 
southeastern division, General Mills, 
Inc., Atlanta, has returned from 
Springfield, Mo., where he visited his 
mother, who is seriously ill. 


The former Miss Coteel Worley of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., Atlanta, 
was married to Alfred Staniland, as- 
sistant to Faber A. Bollinger, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, last year. The marriage was 
not made public until last week. 

* . 

Gordon Vining, sales assistant, re- 
gional office bulk division, Atlanta, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and assistant to 
J. R. Henderson, southeast regional 
manager, recently attended a business 
meeting at the Minneapolis office of 
the company. 


Donald Wagner, erecting engineer, 
Haller Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
a recent visitor to Atlanta. 


R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, was a 
business caller in Minneapolis Feb. 2. 


Elmer Huffman, sales manager, 
Lloyd Leatherock, manager special 
products division, and John Giertz, 
chief chemist, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, have returned from an ex- 
tended business trip to New York 
and other eastern points. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., home from a visit with 
his family trade connections in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, found the sun- 
ny South anything but that. He wore 
a heavy overcoat every day. He re- 
ports the trade inclined to “stay 
close to the shore” because of so 
many uncertainties. 


James Young, manager, St. Louis 
branch, Norris Grain Co., and Bruce 
Norris, who recently joined that office 
of the company, were Kansas City 
visitors Jan. 30. 

e 


Mason McVeigh, president, Mc- 
Veigh & Co., Inc., Kansas City, was 
host to members and wives of the 
Kansas City office at a dinner party 
Jan. 30 at the Kansas City Club. 

* 

Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, and J. W. Gilges, central 
states sales manager for the com- 
pany, had a disconcerting éxperience 
last week when the train they were 


riding from Buffalo to Chicago was 
derailed. They escaped without in- 
jury, but had to spend several hours 
in zero weather until the wreck could 
be cleared and service resumed. 

ee 

W. H. Mothersead, manager bakery 

division, Wilson & Co., Chicago, is 
back at his desk again. He was con- 
fined to the I. C. Hospital for several 
weeks from injuries received in an 
automobile accident just before 
Christmas. 

* 


J. H. Stewart, Reliance Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the millfeed fu- 
tures market at Kansas City last 
week. 

* 


K. H. Jacobs, branch manager, gro- 
cery products, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, is making good recovery 
from a foot infection. At one time, 
Mr. Jacobs’ condition was so critical 
that amputation was considered, but 
the necessity of such an operation 
passed. 

& 


Kenneth Ivins, traffic manager of 
the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, was confined to his home 
last week by injuries suffered when 
he fell on an icy sidewalk. 

eS 

Tom Boyd, Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, spent Jan. 
30-31 in Kansas City following attend- 
ance of the wheat identification 


school in Manhattan, Kansas, Jan. 


26-29. 
= 


E. W. Morrison, president of the 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
was in Kansas City last week and 
visited the Board of Trade. 

me 

Pat Parks, son of J. P. Parks of the 
J. P. Parks Co., feed broker, Kansas 
City, suffered a concussion in a sled- 
ding accident at school last week and 
had to be rushed to a hospital. The 
youngster is recovering rapidly and 
is now at home again. 

* 

John L. Georgas of the wheat de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, visited the company’s Kansas 
City office last week. 

t 

Sidney Metzendorf, Perth Amboy, 
N.J., flour jobber, and his son, 
Charles, were the guests of Mack 
Freedman, Philadelphia and New 
York flour broker, on the floor of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
last week. 

& 

Ed Lovett, assistant treasurer, 
Tidewater Grain Co., Philadelphia, 
returned to work last week fully re- 
cuperated from his recent operation. 

* 

Charles H. Robinson, Philadelphia 
representative of the Wells Flour di- 
vision of International Milling Co., 
has moved from his temporary office 
at 452 Bourse Bldg. to permanent 
headquarters at room 337 in the same 
building. 

® 


L. ©. Ohase, vice president and 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, landed by plane in New Orle- 
ans last week on his return home 
from his recent trip. King P. Aitken, 





dr., sales director, grocery products 
division, is in Mississippi, calling on 
the trade. John Linden, sales direc- 
tor, bakery products, is in the Caro- 
linas, and J. E. Heman, sales direc- 
tor, grocery products, is calling on 
the trade in Ohio. 


George H. Work, labor relations 
manager, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, who has been con- 
fined to St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver, 
for the past three weeks, is making 
a rapid recovery from a heart ail- 
ment and is now permitted to sit 
up in bed. 

* 


John W. Luscombe, Southworth 
Grain Co., Toledo, has gone to Clear- 
water, Fla., for a vacation. 


Albert C. Hoffman, now assistant 
to L. O. Bracy, president, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., is in the 
Flower Hospital, Toledo, Ohio, re- 
covering from a heart attack. 


Henry J. Drake, president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, has 
returned to his desk after a two 
weeks’ illness. 


J. N. Claybrook, New York man- 
ager for Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., is avoiding some of the 
bitter northern cold in Tampa, Fla. 


F. A. Daugherty, manager, Junc- 
tion City (Kansas) Milling Co., spent 
a few days in New York with the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., which handles 
its products. 

7 


W. E. Derrick, New York, vice 
president, flour milling division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, - left 
last week for a brief business trip to 
the home offices. 


Harry C. Lautensack, president in 
Buffalo, eastern division General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, stopped off 
at the mill’s New York offices on his 
way home from the Potomac States 
Bakers. Assn. convention in Balti- 
more, Jan. 25-27. 

* 


Richard F. Uhlmann, president of 
Uhlmann Grain Co. and of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, was on the 
floor of the New York Produce Ex- 
change at the end of last week. 


P & 
Frank D. Allen, sales manager of 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 


flour mill machinery manufacturer, 
visited briefly in the trade in Kansas 
City following the recent meeting of 
the research committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 

e 

William Kelly, division sales man- 

ager, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, called on the 
trade in Kansas City the week of 
Jan, 26. 

* 


J. R. Fair, who represents Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., out 
of Little Rock, Ark., was a Kansas 
City visitor Jan. 29. He went to Kan- 
sas City from Yukon, where he spent 
some time at the mill. 

od 

Whitney H. Eastman, vice presi- 
dent, General Mills, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the chemical division of the 
company, was one of eight receiving 
Silver Beaver awards at the 38th an- 
nual dinner of the Minneapolis Area 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, Jan. 
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26. Mr. Eastman is president of the 
Minneapolis Area Council. 
* 

William R. Law, Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, stopped at the London of- 
fice of The Northwestern- Miller for 
a final visit with the retiring office 
manager, Miss Luna F. Broekman, 
and to meet the new manager, George 
E. Swarbreck. 

ee 

W. A. Chain, president, Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Chain, was a recent 
guest of his son, John Chain, Okla- 
homa City assistant general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co. 
The elder Chains were on their way 
to the Rio Grande Valley, Texas, for 
a month’s vacation. 


Joseph R. Johnston of the Atlanta 
bakery machinery and equipment firm 
bearing his name, is calling on 
bakers in Augusta and Savannah, 
Ga., and sections of South Carolina. 

e- 

Milton Buhler, treasurer and south- 
ern sales office manager at Memphis, 
Tenn., for the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., was in Atlanta last 
week with Frank B. Archer, flour 
broker. 

» 


E. J. Bell, Pendleton, Ore., admin- 
istrator of the Oregon Wheat Com- 
mission, visited Jan. 26 with staff 
members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration at Chicago. 

e 

Ray O’Brien, former proprietor of 
O’Brien’s Northwood Country Club, 
North St. Paul, has accepted a sales 
position on the staff of the Martin 
Brokerage Co., Minneapolis. 


Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, was in Buffalo and Min- 
neapolis last week attending the sales 
meeting of eastern and middlewest- 
ern representatives of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. 

* 


Irwin Hurwitt, vice president and 
general manager, Town Crier Feed 
Stores, Inc., Kansas City, and Paul 
Uhimann, Jr., secretary of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
visited the Missouri stores of the 
company the week of Jan. 26. 

& 


The engagement of Henry Zeller 
Urban, treasurer and youngest miller 
member of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, to Miss Ruth de Moss 
Wickwire, also of Buffalo, has just 
been announced by her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward A. Wickwire. Mr. 
Urban is a Yale graduate and served 
three and a half years in the Navy. 
Miss Wickwire is a graduate of the 
Ethel Walker School in Simsbury, 
Conn. 

= 


O. L. Spencer, manager, Cleveland 
branch, Montana Flour Mills Co., at- 
tended the general meeting of direc- 
tors at the home office in Great Falls, 
Mont., Feb. 2. 

* 


J. K. Murdy, former office manager 
of General Mills, Inc., Cleveland 
branch, is now contacting family flour 
in. package food trade as a sales 
representative. 

a 


Haskell Cudd, Stillwater, Okla. 


secretary-treasurer and manager of 
the Stillwater Milling Co., was a vis- 
itor at Oklahoma City headquarters 
of the Oklahoma Millers Assn. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 




















W. C. Kahle 


JOINS NORVELL-WILLIAMS — W. 
C. Kahle has jfoined the staff of 
Norvell-Williams, Inc., Kansas City, 
as a sales engineer. He was with 
General Mills, Inc., for 11 years prior 
to World War II and while in Min- 
neapolis he took an _ engineering 
course at the University of Minne- 
sota. He served as a captain of in- 
fantry in the U.S. army during the 
war and upon his return to civilian 
life he took a position with the mill- 
ing section of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. He resigned that po- 
sition to become affiliated with Nor- 
vell-Williams, Inc. 





Wheat Agreement 





(Continued from page 9) 


tion of the Argentine share which 
was accepted in London when the 
Argentine delegate declined to be 
bound by price qualifications in any 
agreement. 

Argentina is not officially repre- 
sented at the present wheat council 
sessions, and is unlikely to be drawn 
into concurrence with the decisions 
which may be reached, officials say. 


Wheat Price Basis 


Two-dollar wheat based on the 
Canadian No. 1 Manitoba North- 
ern in store Fort William _re- 
flects a rollback of the domestic 
price and will work out lower than 
90% of parity, which is required un- 
der our present law. There is little 
reason to believe that Congress will 
make any substantial changes in this 
legal requirement during the current 
sessions. Consequently the problem 
arises of obtaining a_ substantial 
amount of wheat at prices lower than 
current markets or lower than the 
price support mandate. 

A delegate to the council meet- 
ing says that two alternative meth- 
ods are being studied, and in these 
methods are seen a definite break 
with orthodox agricultural economic 
theories of the past as far as the 
U.S. is concerned. 

First and probably the most ac- 
ceptable method for Congress is that 
of subsidy through which the fed- 
eral government would pay to the 
farm producer the difference between 
the $2 maximum prices under the 
agreement and the market at the 
time of purchase. 

In adopting the subsidy principle, 
Congress would make U.S. wheat 
available to consumers in other areas 
of the world at the expense of the 
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domestic taxpayer. Presumably such 
a subsidy operation would be carried 
on through Commodity Credit Corp. 


More Realistic Method 


The second method which the 
delegates believe to be more realistic 
would be a government ban on sales 


’ of wheat at prices higher than the 


export contract maximum until the 
government had completed its pro- 
curement of the total amount in- 
volved in the international agreement. 

At this point the agreement or its 
methods of implementation run afoul 
of domestic price levels, require al- 
most complete performance on the 
part of the farm producer with the 
maximum price of the international 
agreement, and would temporarily 
halt the operations of commodity 
markets until the government com- 
mitment was fulfilled. 


Higher Price Suggested 


These doubts are moderated some- 
what in trade circles when a higher 
price range, such as $2.50@1.50, was 
suggested. International authorities 
believe that this range is a closer 
reflection of reality price-wise and 
might prove attractive to the farm- 
ers, particularly in regard to the 
minimum price. 

Wheat council delegates deny that 
the presently-discussed price range of 
$2@1.20 is merely a trading basis, 
and that if Congress objected to this 
level it would be necessary to return 
the agreement to the council for fur- 
ther consideration. Congress could 
recommend a different price basis but 
could not effect any change in the 
agreement. 

Doubters over approval of any 
wheat agreement point out that with 
a European Recovery Program in- 
volving approximately 300 million 
bushels of wheat, some: of which is 
earmarked for nations subscribing to 
the International Wheat Council, and 
at the same time some earmarked 
for other than ERP countries, yet 
not participants in the wheat coun- 
cil, and some members of neither 
group. Under these circumstances it 
is asked how could a tight supply 
be administered under the contract 
conflicts involved. 


Support Changes Necessary 


It is also critically asked how this 
nation could become party to an In- 
ternational Wheat Council agreement 
where the maximum price might re- 
flect a lower price than the 90% 
mandatory price support level. It 
would be necessary, it is asserted, 
to amend the price support law to 
bring it into line with the proposed 
wheat agreement plans or to gear 
the wheat exports under an inter- 
national agreement to some percent- 
age price of our present parity man- 
date so that the export price would 
fully reflect present legal require- 
ments. : e 

On the other hand it is seen that 
some attractive price for a fixed 
amount of wheat each year for ex- 
port might be an alternative to the 
present price support program as far 
as wheat is concerned, the theory 
being that the export commitments 
would remove from our markets suf- 
ficient amounts of wheat so that 
the domestic price would remain 
above 90% of parity. 


ERP Is Problem 

This source inside the wheat coun- 
cil discussions says that the basic 
problem. before the American public 
is involved with ERP. It remains 
the choice of the U.S. to determine 
whether it shall pay out larger and 
undetermined amounts of money un- 


der ERP through irregular wheat 
prices; whether it shall apportion 
disbursements for ERP grain ship- 
ments through subsidy or whether it 
shall attempt to fix the cost of the 
ERP through effective price stabiliza- 
tion of wheat and other international 
commodities involved. 

Officials here believe that a $2.50@ 
1.50 price range for a period of five 
years would be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to the American producer to en- 
list wide support, but this higher 
price range would provoke opposition 
from importing nations, it is pre- 
dicted, and might imperil favorable 
consideration of the wheat agree- 
ment on their behalf. In internation- 
al circles, the U.K., for example, 
appears to have reached a decision 
that wheat prices will gradually de- 
cline over the five-year period of the 
agreement. 


Success Hinges on Charter 


Consideration of an international 
wheat agreement by Congress may 
be inextricably interwoven with the 
acceptance of the International Trade 
Organization charter, the details of 
which are now being ironed out at a 
conference at Havana. 

Rejection of the charter by Con- 
gress might kill any chance of suc- 
cess for the wheat agreement, and, 
inversely, failure to approve the 
wheat agreement under an ITO char- 
ter might render that instrument 
worthless. 

In any event the methods under 
discussion to implement the aims of 
the wheat council agreement mark 
a departure from the past and sub- 
stitute a radically new method of 
reaching price stabilization of this 
commodity. 

The old OPA price control tech- 
nique is admittedly unsuited for 
peacetime operations, but it is be- 
lieved that in some way price sta- 
bility of major commodities is neces- 
sary to peace, and that the search 
for method has reached these ends 
may serve as a warning that other 
and newer ways may replace what 
have always been considered basic 
principles. 


Delegation Changed 


President Truman recently ap- 
proved a revision in the composi- 
tion of the U.S. delegation to the 
International Wheat Council. Hon. 
Norris E. Dodd, under secretary of 
agriculture, was designated to fill a 
vacancy on the delegation left by 
Carl C. Farrington who recently re- 
signed from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to accept a position in 
private industry. Mr. Dodd is serv- 
ing as chairman of the delegation. 
Other delegates are Edward G. Cale, 
associate chief, International Re- 
sources Division, Department of 
State; Leroy K. Smith, director, Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, and Leslie A. Wheeler, direc- 
tor, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The International Wheat Council, 
composed of major wheat importing 
and exporting countries, was estab- 
lished in 1942 to administer certain 
provisions of an Interim Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement and to facilitate 
the negotiation of a broader agree- 
ment following the termination of 
the war. 
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PACIFIC VACATION 
KANSAS CITY — A. H. Erickson, 
president of the Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Ine:; Omaha, is vacationing in-Hono- 
lulu with his family. 
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Wheat Parity Up 
5c Jan. 15 to 
New All-Time High 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices for 
agricultural commodities staged one 
of the sharpest advances of record in 
the month ended Jan. 1, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. New all-time highs generally 
were recorded and rates show a wide 
margin over a year ago. 

The advance in the last month in 
wheat and rye parity was 5¢ bu., corn 
4¢, oats over 2¢, barley 3¢, flax 10¢, 
soybeans 6¢, grain sorghums 8¢ cwt. 


Midmonth parity for major commodities, 
with comparisons, follow (per bu. unless 
otherwise specified): 


Jan. 15, Dec. 15, Jan. 15, 


Soybeans 

Gr. sorghums, cwt. 
Cotton, Ib. 
Cottonseed, ton .. 
Hogs, cwt. 

Eggs, doz. 

Wool, Ib. 





Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 


of amber and hard amber durum well 
over the range of ordinary spring 
wheat. No. 1 and 2 hard amber Sold 
Jan. 30 at 36¢ to 37¢ over the May 
price of $2.89, with No. 1 and 2 du- 
rum of medium milling quality worth 
34¢ to 35¢ over. ; 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring whe: 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 31: 


Heavy DNS 60 Ib. 
DNS 59 Ib. 
DNS 58 Ib. 
2 DNS 57 Ib. 
3 DNS 56 Ib. " 94% 
og Se eh 2.90 5% @2.93% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1@2¢, 13% 11@14¢, 14% 214 
23¢, 15% 31¢, 16% 39¢ 


Pacific Trading Light 

Light selling on the part of farm- 
ers found little trading going on in 
the Pacific Northwest. The CCC took 
100,000 bu. the middle of the week, 
the first purchases since Jan. 6. It 
was not taken as an indication the 
agency would re-enter that area, as 
it has ample supplies purchased to 
cover export requirements and enough 
at terminals to take care of ships as 
they come in. White wheat prices 
declined sharply, closing at the end 
of the week at $2.82 bu. Outlets are 
very narrow, with mills not buying 
and requirements of feed manufac- 
turers very limited. Baart wheat, on 
the other hand, continued to bring 
top prices of $3.30@3.32 bu. Crop con- 
ditions continue good, with snow cov- 
ering many sections of the interior 
last week. West of the mountains 
there was no snow, with cold weather 
prevailing. No damage is anticipated, 
however. 


BIPP PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
TO MEET FEB. 18 


CHICAGO — The program comnit- 
tee of the baking industry proro- 
tional program will meet at the 
Stevens Hotel Feb. 18 to discuss fu- 
ture plans and the work to date with 
the BIPP staff and representatives 
of the advertising agency and pub- 
lic relations counsel handling the pro- 
gram. 


PRESTR SENOS 
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_ WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC., 
PROMOTES WILLIAM CLARK 


NEW YORK—P. Val Kolb, vice 
president, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., 
has announced the promotion of Wil- 
liam X. Clark tothe position of sales 
manager of the special markets divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Clark has been with the divi- 
sion since April 1, 1942. He first be- 
came associated with the Sterling 
Drug, Inc., organization as assistant 
sales manager of Fairchild Bros. & 
Foster. For 15 years prior to that he 
was with a company of sales repre- 
sentatives specializing in vitamin 
products. 

Among the products handled by the 
special markets division of Winthrop- 











William X. Clark 


Stearns, Inc., are B-E-T-S, bread en- 
richment tablets, Vextram, a food 
enrichment mixture, Oxylite, a flour 
bleach, Tridee, a vitamin D; concen- 
trate for the formula feed industry, 
and the most recently added Deltaxin, 
a pure crystalline vitamin D. product 
for the food and pharmaceutical in- 
dustries. 

The special markets division main- 
tains sales representatives in New 
York, Buffalo, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Denver, 
Portland, Oregon, and Los Angeles. 

Robert S. Whiteside is assistant 
director of the division and Dr. R. C. 
Sherwood is technical director. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEE PLANS FOR 
1948 AOM CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—A meeting of the gen- 
eral committee planning for the 1948 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers was held Jan. 27. R. 





'M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 


Inc., chairman of the committee, said 
that all subcommittees were repre- 
Sented at the meeting. Dewey Rob- 
bins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, president of the association, and 





Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, execu- 
tive secretary, attended the meeting. 

Mr. Finch said that increased ac- 
tivity in research and education in 
milling technology made it advisable 
to plan for more technical reports on 
the convention schedule and as a 
result the program will include formal 
sessions on two afternoons formerly 
given over to entertainment. The 
convention will be convened a half 
day earlier and the Allied Trades 
Assn. has relinquished the Wednes- 
day afternoon period that has in the 
past been given over to the annual 


- allied trades luncheon and entertain- 


ment. 

The allied trades committee has not 
made known its plans for entertain- 
ing the operatives this year. If an 
entertainment program is presented, 
it will be during an evening after one 
of the regular convention sessions. 
Letters soliciting $35 each from mem- 
bers of the Allied Trades Assn. have 
been sent out by the committee. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Jan. 22, 1948 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 











Port Arthur 8,629 954 8,324 10,194 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 6,118 364 300 
Churehill ...... 110 ee as 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WHROES: sce 06% 240 2 407 2,049 

WOOENO widit tones 15,097 955 9,096 we 

Year ago ..... 15,516 1,407 11,086 bide 


bo 
ve 


Receipts during week ending Jan. 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,044 74 773 ‘596 
Pacific seaboard. 1,396 ia 20 9 
Other terminals* 85 ad 60 24 

ieee 2,524 74 852 630 


Shipments during week ending Jan. 22: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 
68 





EP ere 8 3 455 203 
Milled or 
processed ... 62 es 36 31 

Pacific-seaboard— 

Ocean .....66. 1,391 se es 

ee eer 48 i 20 32 
Other terminals* 24 1 14 71 

WOES. © sciences 2,212 4 525 338 

Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to Jan. 22, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 90,318 6,998 35/019 30,757 
Pacific seaboard. 16,830 ar 783 584 
Churchill ...... 2,969 os « 
Other terminals* 638 3 860 2,592 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1947, to Jan. 22, 1948 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 86,716 6,832 29,800 22,617 
Pacific seaboard. 12,936 ° 968 354 
Churchill ...... 4,976 . 1 es 
Other terminals* 470 1 758 781 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 24, 1948, and Jan. 25, 1947, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-American—  -—in bond—, 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
24, 25, 24, 26, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ...... 131,016 48,700 8,052 3,571 
ere 14,758 29,100 ope a0 
OOS... vvecaces 10,297 7,043 1,088 
ee 3,840 2,476 30 924 
Barley... isco» 24,806 20,996 —e 
Flaxseed 6,412 4,283 
Soybeans 12,055 20,709 


Stocks of United States beatea oan in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Jan. 24 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 482,000 
(none) bu.; corn 572,000 (351,000); rye, 
154,000 (mone); soybeans, none (117,000). 





PRODUCTION OF FEEDSTUFFS IN THOUSAND TONS 


-—Monthly production——, 


e-——Season’s production——, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 








Dec., Nov., Dec., Oct.-Dec,, Oct.-Dec., Oct., "46 

Feedstuffs 1947 1947 1946 1947-48 1946-47 Sept., '47 
Wheat millfeeds ......... *450.0 458.9 633.0 1,425.4 1, ee, 0 6,099.9 
Rice millfeeds ........... 18.5 30.4 18.8 84.5 1.8 165.7 
Gluten feed and meal .... 70.8 78.5 89.3 231.9 262. 2 1,040.1 
Distillers’ dried grains ... 3.9 3.9 45.2 68.6 90.4 411.3 
Brewers’ dried grain ..... 16.5 18.0 17.7 58.0 64.9 228.3 
Alfalfa meal ............ 41.8 65.4 40.6 177.3 191.6 887.5 
Wottonseed meal ......... 261.9 276.5 177.3 839.8 636.5 1,426.8 
ybean meal............. 364.0 349.2 377.6 987.3 1,003.2 4,085.4 
nseed meal ........... 40.9 56.3 31.9 151.1 110.4 375.3 
Peanut meal ............ 13.9 6.6 13.3 24.1 29.1 113.0 
Movre meal ............. 20.4 16.5 16.5 52.0 35.4 194.5 
ME Sh Wepre seeds 0 be 5.9 10.0 11.8 39.3 47.3 183.9 
BS bs ive Vth cours 1,308.5 1,360.2 1,373.0 4,139.3 4,091.8 15,211.7 


*Hstimated. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt gt 5 








(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
MOring. CAMA 25 cc ovis. dd odin ce cvas $...@8.25 $7. S07. 90 $...@... $...@... $8.456@8.55 
Spring top patent .............. 7.15@7.61 -@. as 8 ec se@iovs vee “eS 
Spring high gluten ............. ei Sra 7.45@ 7.60 eee ee --@... 7.95@8.05 
=, ey eres rae «++@... 7.15@7.30 0 WAM & 0% --@8.20 Te. ey 
Spring standard ......ccccceces 7.00@7.41 6.95@7.10 ...@... --@7.90 7.60@7.70 
Sorin StFaignt ..... «ccc cedceccses Scie Se PS ROE at eae --@8.20 wert 6-6 
Spring first clear .........eee0s 6.15@6.70 6.20@6.60 ...@... ...@7.10 6.55@6.60 
Hard winter family ..........-. Me ee ---@... 7.00@7.85. ...@7.50 ...@... 
Hard winter short .........+++. 6. 79@7. 10 6.70@6.95 ...@6.90 ARs 
Hard winter standard ......... @ 6.60 @6.85 «++@6.70 7.20@7.30 
Hard winter first clear ......... 6. isa, 70 @ 5.35@5.40 ...@6.70 6.55@6.65 
Soft winter family ..........+.. one wai @. ee PY: «++ @7.15 re Le 
Soft winter short patent ...... Le ioos. 150 «ws @... «=7.50@7.65 7.30@7.60 6.95@7.05 
Soft winter standard 6.65@7.90 Te. ee we. Ler a res Ox. 
Soft winter straight ri. ere: sete e% 6.45 @6.55 --@6.40 6.80@6.90 
Soft winter first clear 6.00@7.05 ...@.. as SEese --@6.15 6.00@6.10 
Wye Sour, WRI ccs sve lciice’ 7.15@7.29 ---@7.00 oe « - @7.40 --@7.65 
Wie Wee, MP 5 i a oa re Sees 5.54@6.40 @6.00 --@. -@5.40 - @5.65 
Durum, gran., bulk ........-+6. 7.31@7.54 -@6.75 ...@. - @7.50 -@7.44 
New York ‘Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
ee” ON a aes ee $8.45@8.50 $8.30@8.45 $...@... $...@8.40 §...@.. 
Spring high gluten ...........+.. 7.75@8.05 8.05@8.20 7.85@8.25 -4.@7.80 8.00@8.25 
Spring BHO... ceicccsccveccdves ~--@... 7.80@7.90 7.70@8.00 :@ .:. 7.80@7.95 
Spring standard ..........eee++5 7.25@7.55 7.55@7.65 7.50@7.80 -@7.40 7.70@7.85 
Spring first clear ..........-+++. 6.50@6.80 6.85@7.15 6.85@7.20 6. 8007. 00 = 7.10@7.30 
Hard winter family ...........-. s Fev Te MEY wer gt -@7.80 8.45@9.20 
Hard winter short .........-+++- 7.20@7.35 7.35@7.55 7 40@7.60 ° -@. 7.15 @7.30 
Hard winter standard 7.00@7.20 7.15@7.35 7.20@7.40 1 @7.15 7.05 @7.20 
Hard winter first clear ee ee ——. we ie oases --@6.75 ~--@5.90 
Soft winter family ...........+.. gue gat ae aig ...@8.60 -@8.00 Ye {Ss 
Soft winter short patent ....... rT) eves -@. ye sera --@8.35 ...@... 
Soft winter straight ............ ves taps -@,. 7.05 @7.55 ST Jf Sees, Jee 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.2506. 75 200 ces -@. ee 
Soft winter first clear .......... : S Rr 2 | @6.75 ee 
Rye flour, white .........s+00+- 7.2601. 50 rid@r. 50 op oP 6a 7.25@7.5 50 7.50@7.60 
Rye flowr, Gar. ....6 vccccscunces -@ ee -@. 4.50@5.60 
Durum, gran., DUIK ..ccecsesece i007. 50 :..@ are “eee xe -@. -@. 
Seattle 5S. Francisco Toronto: *Winnipes 
Family patent ...... $...@8.70 $...@... Spring top patent{.. aa - @8.6 - @9.05 
PROTO: ca sighs'cte¥e «+ -@7.54 Pr Spring second patent] ...@8. is -@8.55 
Bakery grades ..... @8.05 oo @ oe Spring first clear] ° 4 a e@ x0 
SS pee eet ee @6.86 A Spring exports§ ... -@. 
Ontario soft winterst 6. ao oy iy e > 4 ° 
Ontario exports§ .... -@. " ied 
*Less 40¢ discount for quick shipment. 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-Ib. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis Ft. 
$....@.... 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... pene’ peut Gc OTVCO $.65.@ .0-. 
Hard winter bran .. = mori 71.00@72.00 
Soft winter bran ere oe csce dye éone 
Standard midds.* 83. 00 @85. 00 --@81.00 TT e5e-d 
Flour midds.t 86.00@ 88.00 --@84.00 78.00@79.00 
| Pre ee rere Y @90.00 --@86.00 cose wee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $86.00@87.00 $93.00@94.00 $....@94.00 
Hard winter bran .. Tce. Seek foe a @ seve asvsae awe 
Soft winter bran wee aye ere, Ae os aoes 
Standard midds.* 89.00@90.00 94.00 @95.00 -@96.00 
Flour midds.t ..... 94.00@94.50 wae , vis) te 
MOG GOR. eiiclcscess 94.00@94.50 95.00@ 96. 00 - @97. 00 
Spring bran Shorts 
SRY «9:0: a078 ttre $....@51.25 $....@53.25 
qWinnipeg ......... +++ @49.25 -@52.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


so SPs 
83.00@83.50 
86.50@ 87.00 
pe yes 


Cleveland 
bene 8.00 


Middlings 
$. y neg 25 


Worth 


84.00@85.00 
Rett nts 
Ree “oh 
90.00@91.00 
ects ss 
§ Atlanta 
89.00@93.55 
rec eents é 


are 
03 @ cane 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 24, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





c—Wheat—7, -——Corn—_ -——Oa' co—Rye—, -Barley— 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

Baltimore ........... 2,874 1,163 609 2,402 630 20 84 100 8 4 
ee ee ee 466 «s ee ve a's oe es oe ee as 
TUE » 6.0 ic casvciviee 8,293 2,871 447 2,233 422 1,515 93 485 1,092 750 
BOER. is 4s Vice'es 2,958 2,226 os és és se +e ee oe oe 
OCMICRBO oc svcrescccses 4,134 589 4,742 56,424 1,084 1,232 192 379 477 779 
oo errr eee 7,189 2,136 46 1,185 688 316 116 52 1,669 1,622 
Fort Worth ......... 7,823 4,157 178 132 251 78 se se 13 6 
er ee 2,872 1,628 ee 520 o%* 2 ee ee ee ee 
Hutchinson .......... 11,909 5,437 ois Toe ee e* 7 ee 122 
Indianapolis ......... 1,857 1,177 1,335 1,373 105 124 37 122 se a 
Kansas City ......... 26,179 5,268 626 3,039 189 151 117 31 162 384 
Milwaukee .......... 22 ee 252 36 218 2 -» 5,306 4,579 
Minneapolis .......... 2,832 1,524 919 1,340 3,070 890 2,440 619 10,812 8,046 
New Orleans ........ 667 208 22 1,459 11 18 oe es ee ee 
New York .....: Pe cee ee 2,004 247 4 5 5 11 1 ee 3 4 
Omae ~ cccisccesscces 4,906 3,950 1,211 2,736 714 131 368 66 262 416 
sg WRC ET EEE ee se ae 475 736 oe Tr 2 oie 40 48 
Philadelphia ......... 1,985 782 46 535 458 11 27 57 129 87 
Mioux Oley coe ccscices 24 8 421 §11 154 17 2 1 3 209 
St. Joseph -........... 3,622 1,392 611 1,132 819 766 5 39 12 
ee. eee 3,248 1,727 1,418 1,331 197 214 es 13 14 
Witt wees ccc ews cane 6,438 2,168 ae 1 19 20 3 1 
ee ry eee 102,381 38,680 13,110 26,356 8,922 5,919 3,493 1,912 20,031 17,083 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
--Minneapolis—,_ _- ag . -—Kansas City— 
May July Mar. May July Sept. May July Sept. 
SOG SO i awavctessenger 285% 272% 297% 288% 257 251% 277% 248 249 
GE. aera db ob keer uns 285% 272% 296 287% 258% 253% 276% 249% 249 
GE SE. 6 hes ose tedates 287% 274% 298% 290 260% 256 279% 252 Here 
Ss BO 6 diode anwss kek 289 276% 300% 292% 262% 256% 281 253% 
Pi Me | MPP REPEE ee. 285% 273% 297% 289 259 253% 277% 250% 
GO, BE ha be Sead 6 Sacd 285% 272% 296% 208 259% 254% 274 250% 
SOYBEANS -—CORN— - RYE , + —OATS- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chi Mi Hi 
Mar. May . May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 26. 416 412 259% 247% 420% 376 263% «ees 123% 102% 118% 98 
Jan. 27 . 410 406 255% 244% 410% 366 264 123 102% 118% 97% 
Jan. 28 . 411 405 258% 247 400% 356 264 122% (103% 118 98% 
Jan. 29 . 408 403% 256% 245% 410% 366 267% 123% 103% 118% 98% 
Jan. 30. “re 100% 253 243% 412 367% 265% 122% 102% 117% 97% 
Jan. 31. 252% 242% 422 377% 264 121% 101% 116 97 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business slowed al- 
most to a standstill at Kansas City last 
week. Mills reported that on only one or 
two days could the volume sold be classi- 
fied as fair, while during the rest of the 
time scarcely any bookings were made. 

Nevertheless, mills in the winter wheat 
area booked 47% of capacity last week, 
compared with 38% the previous week and 
53% a year ago. Only 15% of the week's 
business was destined for export. 

The total volume consisted of small lots 
of family and bakery flour, and a minor 
amount for export. Export interest was 
confined to purchases made by the Nether- 
lands East Indies against a February allo- 
cation. Out of the 161,000 sacks of 72% 
extraction flour booked, 32,000 sacks of hard 
wheat flour were secured in the Southwest. 

Government buying was limited to 190,- 
000 sacks of whole wheat flour bought 
Jan. 27. No PMA purchases of 72 or 80% 
extraction were made this week. As yet 
March export allocations remain a ques- 
tion, but release of the figures may come 
early this week. The long delay in issu- 
ance of February specific licenses for South 
America was partially clarified with the 
release of instructions for filing of applica- 





tions with the Department of Commerce, 
The procedure ‘is effective only for Brazil, 
Cuba, Philippines and Tangier and is based 
upon price, or the method by which the 
price will be determined. Screening of these 
licenses will necessitate further delay. 


Bakers continued to display a cautious 
attitude towards purchases, buying only 
hand-to-mouth, In many sections of the 
country, especially in the South, they are 
complaining of a sharp reduction in bread 
and specialty sales. Some reports indicate 


that retail business is off as much as 30% 
from this time last year, but on the aver- 
age the drop-off is probably only half that 
figure. 


Family flour demand is not as good as it 
was a week or two weeks ago, but it is 
holding up in some localities. Strong sales 
promotion and advertising, as well as re- 
ductions in prices, have led an upturn in 
family bookings by some mills, 

Most mills at the moment, though, are 
not overly anxious to book any large 
amounts of flour at present, but there is 
enough need of immediate running time 
to put some pressure on margins. Feed al- 
lowances also are a current headache and 
flour price reductions have lagged behind 
wheat because millfeed has tumbled con- 
siderably within the last week. 

Production dropped considerably in Kan- 
sas City last week. Mills produced only 
319,000 sacks for an average of 85% of 
capacity, compared with 97% the previous 
week and 103% a year ago- 

Clears were in dull demand, but light 
offers kept the market fairly steady and 
in a narrow range. Little more than 15@ 
20¢ separated the first clear from a high 
ash clear in the Kansas City market. 

Quotations Jan. 31, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.70@6.95, standard patent $6.60@6.85, 
straight $6.55@6.80; established brands of 
family flour $7@7.85; first clears $5.35@ 


5.40, second clears $5.25@5.30, 1% ash 
clears or higher $5.15@5.20; soft wheat 
short patent $7.50@7.65, straight $6.45@ 


6.55, cake flour $7.55@7.85. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
seven fair, four quiet, nine slow, six dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were slow and 
averaged 32%, compared with 28% the 
previous week and 85% a year ago. There 
were no exports. The domestic sales were 
divided 60% to the family buyers and 
40% to the bakers. Prices closed unchanged 
to 10¢ lower. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons Jan. 31, car- 
lots: family short patent $6.50@7.70, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@7.50; bakery unenriched 
short. patent $6.81@6.91, standard patent 
$6.76@6.86, straight grade $6.71@6.81. Truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Denver: Both demand and flour prices 
have fallen off considerably. Prices are 
down 25@30¢, and demand is fair. Sup- 
plies are fully ample for needs and such 
demand as exists is coming predominantly 
from domestic quarters. Quotations Jan. 31: 
bakers $6.95, family $7.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
fourth days at capacity last week. Ship- 
ping directions improved slightly, ranging 
from fair to good. Domestic sales, divided 
about equally between bakers and family 
trade, -declined to about 40%, compared with 
50% the preceding week. Export business 
was negligible. Prices closed 10@15¢ lower. 


Hutchinson: Flour business was on a re- 
stricted scale last week. Although the fall- 
ing market touched some resting orders, 
the trade was inclined to slice these sharp- 
ly. No round-lot contracts were closed. 
Some export inquiry resulted in a’ few 
small bookings at unsatisfactory prices. 
Directions were sluggish, but operations 
were on a full time basis and promise 
to continue this week. Prices were about 
the same at the end of the week as seven 
days earlier» 


Salina: Demand for flour remains quiet, 





with prices about unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. Most of the business is fill-in 
cars. Shipping directions are good for 
straight cars of flour, but slow from the 
mixed trade. 

Texas: Flour demand continued slow last 
week, and sales generally amounted to only 
20 or 25% of capacity, possibly 30% in 
some cases. The bulk of this was family 


‘flour, for immediate shipment, some scat- 


tered sales of relatively small amounts 
for export to Cuba and Puerto Rico. Prac- 
tically no sales to bakers. Operations con- 
tinued at about 80% of capacity. Prices 
on family flour about 25¢ sack lower and 
bakers flour 10¢ lower than the previous 
week; clears unchanged. Quotations 100’s, 
cottons, Jan. 31: family flour, extra high 
patent $7.25@7.50, high patent $7@7.25; 
standard bakers, plain $6.90@7.10; clears, 
plain $6@6.20, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills experi- 
enced another week of dull flour trade, 
with sales averaging 37.9% of capacity. 
This compares with 28.7% two weeks ago 
and 76% a year ago. 

Bakery buyers continue to hold off, with 
millers saying they cannot recall a time 
when that class of trade was so concert- 
ed in its thinking about the market. Mill 
representatives covering the eastern areas 
say that almost to a man, the bakers 
are of thé opinion that wheat is due for a 
setback and they are determined to wait it 
out. These representatives make the ob- 
servation that when enough people think 
a certain thing is going to happen it usu- 
ally does. . 

Most of the bakery trade is protected 
by forward reserves of at least 30 days’ 
flour requirements and they therefore can 
follow their waiting policy for awhile long- 
er. Directions on these old orders are only 
fair, due to a quiet trade in bakery products. 

New family flour business has dropped 
off, but shipping directions on family or- 
ders booked previously have come in at a 
good rate to take advantage of the ship- 
ping allowance granted by mills up to 
Feb. 6. 

Declining millfeed prices the past week 
have tightened up on the flour price struc- 
ture. For awhile, when bran and middlings 
were selling in the high $85@89 bracket, 
mills were able to shade flour prices in re- 
lation to wheat costs, but with the feed 
margin shrinking several dollars a_ ton, 
the flour values have to more nearly line 
up with wheat costs. A $5 ton différence 
in millfeed returns means as much as 10¢ 
sack difference in flour prices. 

Export business still uwaited announce- 
ment of the March allocations, now over 
two weeks overdue. No recent PMA busi- 
hess has landed in the spring wheat area, 
due to a wheat price advantage of mills 
in other scetions of the country. 

Mills of the Northwest operated at 82% 
of capacity last week, against 80% a week 
previous and 100% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 31: standard patent $6.95 
@7.10, short patent $7.15@7.30, high glu- 
ten $7.45@7.60, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $7.85@7.90, first clear $6.20 
@6.60, second clear $5.25@5.50, whole wheat 
$6.90@6.95 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
paper sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was chiefly in small 
lots and on a hand-to-mduth basis. Family 
trade was steady. Shipping directions are 
plentiful and operations are at full ca- 
pacity. Export business is at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There has been no improve- 
ment in the demand for flour. Bakers are 
maintaining their policy of buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. They are expected 
to continue this until prices get lower and 
more in line with their ideas. There is 
talk among the wholesale bakers about 
increasing the price of bread, due to high 
prices of flour and other ingredients. Cur- 
rent business is confined to scattered sales 
of one and two cars for fill-in purposes, 
and buyers do not seem inclined to cover 
more than pressing needs. Shipping direc- 
tions are only fair. Family flour business 
also continues quiet, with only scattered 
small sales being made. Deliveries, how- 
ever, are good. 

Quotations Jan. 31: spring top patent 
$7.15@7.61, standard patent $7@7.41, first 
clear $6.15@6.70; family flour $8.25; hard 
winter short patent $6.79@7.10, 95% patent 
$6.69@7, first clear $6.38@6.70; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.40@8.15, standard patent 
$6.65@7.90, first clear $6@7.05. 

St. Louis: Mills in this area say interest 
in flour buying is extremely small. In- 
quiry has fallen off considerably. Buying 
consists of carlots for immediate require- 
ments and replacements. With the lack 
of demand for clears, prices eased. How- 
ever, a few scattered cars were sold to 
blenders. Outside of some purchases of 
whole wheat flour by the Production and 
Marketing Administration there were no 
sales for export reported. Jobbers report 
new business unusually slow. Buyers con- 
tinue to restrict their purchases to car and 
small lots for their immediate wants. Ship- 
ping. directions are fair. Prices are 50¢ 
lower. 

Central states mills report very little 
change in conditions. New business is very 
slow. Buyers are holding their purchases 





to present requirements, awaiting further 
developments. Shipping instructions are 
good. Prices declined 50¢ sack. 

Quotations St. Louis Jan. 31, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6.70, short patent $6.90, family patent 
$7.50, high protein clears $6.70, low protein 
$6.10; soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.30 
@7.60, all-purpose $7.20, family patent $7.15, 
straight $6.40, clears $6.15; spring wheat 
short patent $8.20, standard $7.90, straight 
$8.20, high protein clears $7.10, low pro- 
tein $6.70. 

Toledo: Operation of the mills has been 
somewhat reduced of late, and there has 
been an outstanding need of new sales and 
shipping directions to maintain capacity 
production. The want of balance between 
domestic flour buying and requirements 
and the capacity of the mills to produce. 
has been foreshadowed and emphasized by 
long-continued absence of domestic sales 
in volume and only fitful hand-to-mouth 
buying to prevent complete exhaustion of 
stocks and bookings. There is a general 
feeling that prices are too high and will 
work lower. The Toledo bid for No. 2 
soft red wheat Jan. 30, was $2.95@2.96 
for 38¢ rate points to New York, and the 
market is erratic. 

Cleveland: With the decline in feed and 
the advance in wheat prices, flour is ap- 
proximately 30¢ sack higher than it was 
two weeks ago. There is no interest on the 
part of the baker or the jobber to contract 
ahead. Most sales are to those who are in 
immediate need of flour. 

The baking business fails to show any 
pick-up. Family flour business is somewhat 
better. With the extreme cold weather, 
the housewife is inclined to do more home 
baking. 

Quotations Jan. 31: spring family $8.40, 
high gluten $7.80, standard patent $7.40, 
first clear $6.80@7; hard winter family 
$7.80, standard patent $7.15, first clear 
$6.75; soft winter family $8, short patent 
$8.35, straight $7.10, first clear $6.75. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Although there is a dip in flour 
prices, buyers are still holding off from 
making substantial commitments, in the 
belief, apparently, that prices will decline 
further before they become stabilized. Part 
of the wheat decline is offset by lower 
millfeed prices. Clears are fairly steady 
and are quoted at 15¢ sack lower. Consum- 
er demand, both family and at the bak- 
eries, is not showing the pickup expected, 
while smaller bread loaves, which families 
are making satisfy the usual bread re- 
quirements, also sre a factor in lower con- 
sumption of flour. Foreign trade still is 
hampered by government restrictions. 

Quotations Jan. 31, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.45@8.55, high gluten $7.95@8.05, 
standard $7.60@7.70, first clear $6.55@6.60; 
hard winter standard $7.20@7.30, hard win- 
ter first clear $6.55@6.65; soft winter short 
patent $6.95@7.05, soft winter straight 
$6.80@6.90, soft winter first clear $6@6.10. 


New York: Flour sales last week con- 
tinued small. The only business came from 
seattered, quick shipment lots of spring 
and Kansas standard patents at prices 
that were sometimes 40@50¢ below 120-day 
figures where mills wished to move flour 
quickly, often to take advantage of feed 
orders. 

The strong possibility of another bakery 
strike in the metropolitan area and the 
lag in retail sales, brought jobber turn- 
over almost to a standstill. Medium-sized 
and large chain bakers seemed to be mark- 
ing time and in no quarters was there 
anxiety to push out flour bought on earlier 
contracts. The slowness of railroads, due 
to bad weather, has not been disturbing 
thus far, as stocks on hand are sufficient. 
Terminals still are congested, but the lag 
in buying convinces brokers that a pick- 
up should occur before long. Even with 
supplies stretching over a longer period 
than had been anticipated, particularly with 
cake flours, moderate, steady replacements 
are anticipated. 

The Netherlands East Indies purchased 
about 158,400 sacks of 72% flour against 
its February allocation. 

Prices were 15@20¢ below the previous 
week. 

Quotations Jan. 31: spring family flour 
$8.45@8.50, high glutens $7.75@8.05, stand- 
ard patents $7.25@7.55, clears $6.50@6.80; 
southwestern short patents $7.20@7.35, 
standard patents $7@7.20; high ratio cake 
flour $8.20@8.60, soft winter straights, 
east $7@7.40. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market last week proved highly responsive 
to the fluctuations of the wheat futures 
markets. Prices moved back and forth 
within a comparatively narrow range. Spring 
short patents and standards recovered early 
losses, finishing unchanged, while high glu- 
ten and first clears snapped back from 
early week lows to close 15¢ and 5¢ lower, 
respectively. Hard winters experienced a 
30¢ drop before finishing at net losses of 
20¢. Soft types are 10 to 25¢ below last 
week’s closing levels. 

Domestic flour buying continued extreme- 
ly slow. Reports from mill sources indi- 
eated that sufficient suppliés will be avail- 
able after export requirements, which tend- 
ed to influence purchasers to maintain 
cautious buying policies. One large mill 
representative was actively seeking com- 
mitments at 10¢ to 15¢ discounts for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Quotations Jan. 31: spring short patents 


$7.70@8, standards $7.50@7.80, high gluten - 


$7.85@8.25, first clears $6.85@7.20, hard 
winter short patents $7.40@7.60, standards 
$7.20@7.40, Pacific soft wheat $7.53@7.88, 
eastern soft winter straights $7.05@7.55, 
high ratio $7.55@8.65, family $8.60. 

phia: Fidur consumers in this 
area are finding nothing in the news to 
persuade them to abandon their wait-and- 
see buying policy of recent weeks. As a 
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result, there is only a negligible amount of 
flour changing hands in the local market. 

Back of the decision to stand pat is the 
continued uncertainty over the govern- 
ment’s next move in the program to feed 
Europe. 

Also foremost in the minds of the bakery 
trade is the matter of prices, with the be- 
lief fairly widespread that a sharp down- 
ward revision is in the offing. Current 
prices are 20¢ sack under the levels of a 
week ago. 

An interesting sidelight on the price 
situation is the fact that prevailing quota- 
tions have declined to levels at which 
bakers indicated they would buy a few 
weeks back. Even concessions, made pos- 
sible by the relatively higher returns on 
millfeed, are not getting the attention they 
normally would. For instance, a carlot has 


been offered the past few days at 30¢: 


under the market, with no takers. 

Mill representatives say that in soliciting 
their customers they find the thinness of 
grain markets a disturbing factor to the 
trade. Bakers have noted the compara- 
tively light volume required to produce 
sizable changes in futures, hence are re- 
luctant to place orders because the next 
day or two might bring decidedly more 
attractive quotations. 

This adds up to the conclusion that, bir- 
ring a large scale drop in price, the aver:ce 
baker is likely to confine himself to pur- 
chases for immediate needs only. 

The movement of grain from the country 
to mills is said to have enlarged some- 
what since the market developed a lower 
tendency, but advices from growing ar. .s 
say the flow is still far short of what had 
been predicted. 

However, the easier undertone of ‘lhe 
market is not causing the concern it would 
have in normal times since there is con- 
siderable opinion that the administration 
does not want a serious setback and is like- 
ly to repeat its recent step of bolste: ng 
things by buying when quotations w -re 
slipping. downward. 

Bakery operators are renewing their com- 
plaints over the continued high cost of in- 
gredients and operating expenses in general 
and are watching with interest the agi(a- 
tion for higher prices in other cities, with 
a view of following suit if they materialize. 

Sales of sweet goods are showing no im- 
provement with retail outlets experiencing 
the same consumer resistance to high 
prices. 

Quotations Jan. 31: spring family $8.3) @ 
8.45, high gluten $8.05@8.20, short patent 
$7.80@7.90, standard $7.55@7.65, first clear 
$6.85@7.15; hard winter short $7.35@7.)5, 
standard $7.15@7.35; soft winter standerd 
$6.25 @6.75 

Pittsburgh: New flour business continues 
to lag in this territory, except for small 
amounts urgently needed. The trade defini ‘c- 
ly is showing little concern over buyixg 
flour on long-time commitments and mill 
representatives are much concerned about 


. the small volume of business. Demand (or 


bakery products is keeping up better than 
expected. Soft wheat flour sales lag behind 
the amounts the trade figures as being 
warranted at this period of the year. |)e- 
mand for family flour of advertised brands 


' still is good and salesmen of some unadv:'r- 


tised brands state sales the past week were 
good in surrounding territory. Retail sales of 
family flour are also good in rural and small- 
town districts. Early in the week flour prices 
were down considerably and again a detcr- 
mined drive was made to sell flour, but 
with meager results. Shipping directions 
are fair, although a bit of coaxing is being 
done to have jobbers and bakers speed 
up directions. Price concessions are still 
spoken of as being liberal when the slig!t- 
est nibble is made for flour for immediate 
delivery and especially if a rather good- 
sized order is anticipated. The later purt 
of the week witnessed flour prices agiin 
ascending the price spiral and the response 
of the trade was to back away as soon as 
prices began going up. 

Quotations Jan. 31, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winters $6.90@6.95, 11e- 
dium patent $6.95@7.05, short patent $7 
@7.15; spring wheat $7.47@7.69, medivm 
wheat $7.55@7.79, short patent $7.67@7.59; 
first clears $3.90@6.99; high glutens $' 87 
@7.99; family flour, advertised brands $).40 
@8.49, other brands $7.87@8.29; cake «nd 
pastry flour $6.90@7.95. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Only a moderate impro\e- 
ment in flour sales developed during (the 
week, principally on account of slig!tly 
lower prices and a limited back-log of or- 
ders. These sales were principally to he 
baking and jobbing trade, and confi.ed 
almost exclusively to hard winters. S me 
of the sales were at very low prices, gi\'ng 
further evidence of keener competition by 
the mills for business. Northern sprigs 
were very quiet, with very limited amouwts 
being booked for immediate and 30-.ay 
shipments. Cracker and cookie bakers «0n- 
tinue to pursue a policy of confining )''- 
chases to 30-day shipping periods, and ast 
week purchased primarily midwestern oft 
flours at lower prices than preceding b: >k- 
ings. Little or no interest was displeyed 
in Pacific Coast soft winters. Shipping 4i- 
rections showed a slight decline, appar: nt- 
ly’ reflecting a lessened production of brad. 
Export sales are again rather quiet, part cu- 
larly to South American countries, w ith 
pr i of li under the new °y5- 
tem holding up sales. The Netherla ds 
East Indies purchased part of its February 
allocation. 

Quotations Jan. 31, carlots, delive od, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery s!iort 
patent $7@7.15, standard $6.85@7, first «\°ar 
$6.55@6.70; spring wheat bakery sort 
patent $7.85@8.05, standard $7.70@7.85, ‘rst 
clear $7.35@7.50, high gluten $8.15@8.35; 
soft wheat short patent $7.30@7.45, straisht 
$6.70@6.95, first clear $6.20@6.45, high 
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ratio clike $6.50@6.75; Pacific Coast cake 
$8.15@8.35, pastry $7.25@7.35. 

Atlanta: New flour business continues to 

taper off and trading is generally quiet. 
The slowing down is attributed to fairly 
amole supplies which, in numerous instances, 
are lasting longer than anticipated, and 
also to market weaxness. Bakers, especially, 
are standing by and only placing small 
orders for an occasional car or two. The 
bakery trade continues to report business off 
as much as 40% from last year. Shipping 
directions from bakers are slow to only 
lair. 
‘ Sales to wholesale family flour dealers 
have taken a dive, with few scattered 
exceptions. Although still good in some 
instances, specifications are generally slow. 
Stocks on hand are ample. The lingering 
cold and rains of the past two weeks have 
played havoc with roads throughout the 
territory and halted deliveries from ware- 
houses in many country districts. 

Mill representatives report a decided trend 
toward higher grades of flour, saying the 
lower grades, especially clears, are hard to 
dispose of. Price cutting by mills, as well 
as by wholesalers to retailers, is also re- 
ported. 

New business with blenders is quiet. How- 
ever, some ordered out rather heavily on 
old contracts. 

Prices continued to weaken, except for 
eake and pastry flour which remained un- 
changed. Northwestern patents dropped 15 
@20¢, while southwestern grades showed 
the same decrease. Family flour was down 
10@15¢ of more. 4 

Quotations Jan. 3t: spring high gluten 
$8@8.25, standard patent $7.70@7.85, short 
patent $7.80@7.95, first clear $7.10@7.30; 
hard winter standard patent $7.05@7.20, 
short patent $7.15@7.30; hard wheat fam- 
ily $8@8.60; soft wheat family $8.45@9.20; 
hard or soft wheat first clear $5.90; cake 
flour, extra fancy $8.30@8.60; pastry flour 
$7.05@7.10; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack 
over plain. 

PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The picture continues to look 
dark for flour millers, as domestic sales 
previously made begin to back up. Millers 
report that they are getting requests for 
deferment of delivery on outstanding con- 
tracts. Bakers and wholesalers state, in 
making these requests, that price resist- 
ance to finished bakery goods at the retail 
level has cut seriously into their sales and 
that they thus find themselves with top- 
heavy inventories. This development is dis- 
couraging to millers, who are already oper- 
ating at only partial capacity and who are 
hard pressed to keep mills going at effi- 
cient production levels. In spite of the 
fact that wheat stocks in this area are 
40% below a year ago, some millers stated 
that the lack of business is about keeping 
pace with the depleted grain inventory, 
and their main worry is about keeping 
their mills running rather than worrying 
about low raw material reserves. Family 
patent $8.70, bluestem $7.54, bakery $8.05, 
Pastry $6.86. 


Portland: Mills were closing down in the 
Pacific Northwest last week as they ran 
out of flour business. After stockpiling some 
types of flour they shut their operations. 
Domestic buyers continue to lag, with de- 
clining wheat prices providing further in- 
centive for staying out of the market. 
Bakers are asking that flour previously 
booked be delayed in delivery, owing to 
consumer resistance for higher bread and 
pastries. 

No PMA bookings were made in this ter- 
ritory and mills are shy of business to 
keep up operations. One large terminal 
mill was closed last week. Several interior 
mills are down, and all of the mills are 
either shut down or on a five-day week. 

Flour quotations were down last week, 
closing on Jan. 31 as follows: high gluten 
$8.06, all Montana $7.85, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.65, bluestem bakers $7.68, cake 
$8.20, pastry $7.11, whole wheat 100% $7.24, 
Sraham $6.85, cracked wheat $6.85. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
‘continually turning down flour business. 
There is a heavy demand which just cannot 
be met. There will be nothing new until 
after end of March, and then it will be 
anybody’s guess how things will go. The 
Mills may be in for a grim period between 
Row and next harvest. Domestic markets 
take usual amounts. Quotations Jan. 31: 
top patent springs for use in Canada $8.65 
bbl.; seconds $8.15; bakers $8.05, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used. For export to U.K., gov- 
ernment regulation flour $11.85 per 280-Ib. 
for shipment to end of March, Halifax or 
St. John. 

Winter wheat millers 
Meeting retail store 
biscuit manufacturers’ needs cannot be 
fully met. Quotations Jan. 31: standard 
Srades for domestic use $6.75 to as high 
as $9 bbl., secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis. 

Terminal stocks of winter wheat continue 
to decline as no deliveries from farms 
are being made. Quotations Jan. 31: $1.41@ 
143 bu., shipping points in Ontario ac- 
cording to freight. 

Winnipeg: There was no indication of 
any export business in flour worked from 
Canada last week, but domestic trade re- 
Mained good, and mills are operating to 
capacity in most instances. Supplies are 
Moving freely and there is no indication 
that any serious transportation tie-ups 
have occurred as was the case last year 
When heavy snows and windstorms seri- 
ously hampered the movement of flour 
for both domestic and export requirements. 





report difficulty 
requirements while 
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Quotations Jan. 31: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, 
second patents $8.55, second patents to 
bakers $8.05. 


Vancouver: Inability to secure any Class 
II wheat permits from the Canadian Wheat 
Board for milling by prairie mills has cut 
flour shipments from this area to practically 
nothing. Future prospects are very dim and 
outside of business worked some time ago 
for January-February shipment and the 
regular government purchases, no_ trade 
is in prospect. 

The domestic flour situation is likewise 
quiet. January purchases were generally 
on the light side, due to annual stock- 
taking and store sales continue to show no 
improvement. Chief business reported by 
dealers at present is to bakers. Hard wheat 
flour supplies are ample for current needs, 
but pastry and cake flour supplies are lim- 
ited and these grades are confined almost 
entirely to western grinds. 

Prices are holding unchanged. Cash car 
quotations for 98's cottons as of Jan. 31: 
first patents $9.15, bakers patents and vita- 
min B $8.65. Cake and pastry flour to the 
trade $9.75 @9.95. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade shows no 
inclination to come out of the dull and 
narrow channels evident for months. Prices 
are about the same as a week ago. Pure 
white $7, medium $6.80, dark $6 sacked, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Buffalo: There is only moderate activity 
in sales of rye. Supplies are improved and 
the trend is rather easy. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $7.65, dark $5.65, medium 
$7.40. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions show some improve- 
ment. Pure white $7.40, medium $7.15, 
dark $5.40, rye meal $6.40. 

Pittsburgh: Some good sales of rye flour 
were made the first part of the week at 
lower prices than prevailed at the end of 
the week. One mill representative sold 
9,000 bags of white rye at $7.05 to a jobber 
here. Other fair-sized orders are reported 
in scattered territory. All orders speci- 
fied immediately delivery. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: white rye flour $7.30@7.54, me- 
dium $7.10@7.24, dark $6.40@6.54, blended 
$7.14, rye meal $6.44@6.65. 

New York: Rye flour buyers took ad- 
vantage of price concessions for immedi- 
ate shipment to purchase in scattered 
lots. Pure white patents $7.25@7.50. 

Chicago: The only change in the rye 
situation was a slight softening of prices, 
but this did not result in any improvement 
in the demand for rye flour. Sales continue 
few in number and only in small lots. 
White patent rye $7.15@7.29, medium $6.75 
@7, dark $5.54@6.40. 

Philadelphia: The price of rye in this 
market is displaying a downward tendency 
at the moment, something which has 
prompted bakeries to purchase limited 
amounts of the dark flour for immediate 
use. Mill representatives say there still is 
no inclination on the part of buyers to 
contract for other than immediate needs, 
with the result that the over-all picture is 
pretty much the reflection of the same 
dullness which has prevailed here for 
some time. The quotation on rye white 
is $7.40@7.50 as compared with $7.50@ 
7.65 a week earlier. 

Cleveland: There has been very little 
change in the rye market. Buying has been 
mostly hand-to-mouth, with no _ interest 
from jobbers or bakers. Sales are confined 
to immediate needs. Quotations: patent 
white rye $7.25@7.50, medium rye $7@7.25. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white 
patent $8.70. 

Atlanta: Demand dull; trend easier, off 
10¢; supply ample; rye, white $7.50@7.60; 
dark usually quoted $2@3 less. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export sales are small 
and domestic trade is slower than usual 
at this season of year. Quotations Jan. 31: 
rolled oats $4.85 in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $5.85, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Oatmeal and rolled oat trade 
is seasonal, and there is no indication of 
export business. Supplies are sufficient to 
take care of the demand. There are indi- 
eations that some small lots may move to 
overseas destinations early in February. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $4.75 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.70. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.09 Feb. 2; 20-0z. packages $3.35 
ease; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 24, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 2,788 os oo a 
a 22 ‘ 
ps |) es ree 1,808 ° 
BEE. a y.040 04's 2,664 : 
New York ...... 3 . 
Philadelphia .... 337 - 
ED Sacccene 7,622 
Previous week 9,475 és ve oa 
Jen. 25, 1947 3,241 1,088 924 2,502 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 31, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1848 1947 1948 1947 





Kansas City .. 4,530 2,470 6,930 6,970 
Philadelphia .. 300 180 ase eae 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Jan. 31, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 18947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Duluth ...... 69 6 183 2 720 114 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
10 17 24 31 


Four mills ... 23,504 20,516 13,184 *19,143 


*Three mills. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices at Kansas City for Jan. 24 and 
Jan. 31: 





BRAN— Jan. 24 Jan. 31 
January ...... $81.75@ 82.75 $....@....- 
February ..... «+++ @t78.45 3 ....@72.85 
Maron. .6sc.: --@t72.40 ....@t69.50 
ME Coatie sce --@t67.75 ....@t62.50 
) re eee .-@462.40 58.50@ 69.00 
TORS. ccvingatcse - @t59.00 «+++ @*56.00 

SHORTS— 

January ...... $76.75@ 87.00 $....@ .... 
February ..... o++-@ 82,25 ....@*°77.60 
March ......:. ....@ 78.50 74.70@ 74.90 
pg) ..--@ 75.40 71.00@ 72.50 
BE Shen tiesneé.  bs16,6 @ 71.85 68.50@ 69.50 
WU: ick wane ee ..+-@t69.00 62.25@ 67.50 
Sales (tons) .. 4,470 2,280 
*Asked. fSale. 
7 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 242¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 

















per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
Vv v Vv 





HELP WANTED 
v 


WE HAVE A GOOD JOB OPEN FOR AN 
assistant in our traffic department for an 
ambitious young traffic man. Address 
Midland Flour Milling Co., 2010 Taney 
Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 
for New York City. Must have following. 
Outline experience and qualifications in 
first letter. Address 9147, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist for control analyses in large 
laboratory. State experience, educatioh, 
references and salary expected. Address 























9177, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 
TUITION PROBLEM? ENLARGE “JUN- 


ior’s’’ experience by sending him to study 


practical flour manufacture at a very 
modern 150-bbl. English mill. Hard and 
soft grists, high extraction, water and 
auxiliary power, cereal chemistry, baking 
and administration. Personal supervision. 
For terms and queries write J. Gwillim, 
Ltd., Coultershaw Mill, Petworth, Sussex, 
England. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


RELIABLE, WELL EXPERIENCED, KAN- 
sas State College graduate wants position 
as head miller. Will consider second miller 




















in large mill. Address 9185, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
WANTED — POSITION AS SALESMAN 
flour and feed; mixed cars, straight cars 
family flour, pool cars and straight cars, 
bakery trade, New York state. Thirty 
years’ experience. Address 9200, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL AS A GOING 
concern. Located west of Hamilton in 
town of 6,500 population. Capacity of 325 
bbl. Freight rates enable competition in 
domestic and export markets. Buildings 
and equipment in good repair. Excellent 
local demand for feeds of all kinds. This 
business is being operated with consider- 
able success and merits investigation. 
Address 9182, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 




















good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 


DWIGHT BUILDING, 


BAKERIES FOR SALE 








KANSAS CITY, 








a J 
BAKERY FOR SALE—ALL NEW EQUIP- 
ment put in during last two years; 


equipped to bake approximately 40,000 ‘ 


loaves of bread per week; also dough- 
nut, cake, bun and roll machines. Two 
new bread trucks. No competition in town 
of approximately 15,000. Widow: of owner 
wishes to sell. If interested, write Alexan- 
der City Bakery, Alexander City, Ala. 
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HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home ojiiice in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. 











SOME MILLERS REPORTED 
TO WANT BROMATE CHANGE 


CHICAGO—There are a number of 
millers who have proposed that the 
federal definition of standards for 
flour be amended to do away with 
the present protein restrictions for 
bromating flour. A spokesman for the 
Millers National Federation, writing 
in a current issue of the Hook-Up, 
federation publication, said that it 
is not difficult to believe that the 
protein dividing line (now 15%) “will 
be eliminated after a proper showing 
of facts.” 

It was stated that the Food and 
Drug Administration probably would 
agree to an early hearing on the 
change in the standards if the indus- 
try wants that action taken. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
REPORTS NET PROFIT UP 
NEW YORK — Procter & Gamble 

Co. and subsidiaries has reported net 

profit for six months ended Dec. 31 

totaling $20,257,421, equal to $3.15 a 

common share, compared with $17,- 








CORN FLOUR 


WASHED 


Domestic and Export 





For Maximum Purity— 
For Finest Quality— 


STALEY’S 


White or Yellow 


All corn used in Staley Products is scoured, washed, care- 
fully degerminated and kiln-dried. The finished products 
are processéd through an entoleter to assure maximum purity. 
Staley’s Corn Flour is milled on one of the longest corn 
milling systems in use anywhere, assuring fine, uniform 
quality. In taste, color, texture and appearance, you can rely 
on Staley’s Pure Corn Meal and Corn Flour to help you 
produce better products. Ask for quotations. 


Some selected territories open for 
brokerage and jobbing connections 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


Kansas City 16, Mo. 


CORN MEAL 


ENTOLETED 


Phone: NOrclay 3855 








MO. 



























PHONE GRAND 1554 
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—————— EEE 
CORN FREED OF MARKETING, 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that there will be no corn market- 
ing quotas and no corn acreage al- 
lotments for the 1948-49 corn pro- 
duction and marketing season. 

This action was taken in accordance 
with provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, designed to 
protect both consumers and produc- 
ers in maintaining adequate supplies 
of food. 

Sections 304 and 371 (b) of the act 
provide that marketing quota provi- 
sions shall not be invoked or continued 
in effect in case the secretary of ag- 
riculture finds a suspension or ter- 
mination of these provisions necessary 
to protect consumers or to meet a 
national emergency. 





108,176 or $2.65 a share in the sim- 
ilar 1946 period. The report noted 
that the 1947 net is after provision of 
$28,500,000 for a reserve for possible 
inventory decline, against $14,500,- 
000 so provided in the 1946 period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
HOLDS SALES MEETINGS 


The Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. held a series of one-day sales 
meetings last week, starting in Kan- 
sas City and followed by meetings 
in Buffalo and Minneapolis. Execu- 
tives in attendance at the meetings 
included C. M. Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent, E. J. Quinn, executive vice 
president, D. K. Yerxa, vice president, 
all of Minneapolis, and Ellis D. Eng- 
lish, executive vice president Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and je 

i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sproat-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” 
Roller Mills with serrated 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from rail track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36”x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel heori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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that give 

fewer worries! j 
_ TEA TABLE 
| OVENSPRING 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 






































——FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING — 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
. Quality Millers Since 1879 
































we: 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. Wisconsin Rye Flour HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
MILLERS OF LAWRENCE, KANSAS For Bakers 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour - ZEPHYR FLOUR Wa pet eRe Vereen The Morrison Milling Co. 
ee SAGER OAN BOY a7 ANY PRICE Frank JAEGER Mi.uine Co. Denton, Texas 
LIGONIER, IND. . NORFOLK, VA. Established 1874 DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN Emphatically Independent 














FLOURS 
of “Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 


““WINGOLD” « “Bay State” “WINONA” “WINBAYCO” 
















Rye Flours 
WuiteEe Rye Mepium RYE Dark Rye 
. Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL MeprumM RYE 











Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Meprun-FINE 


“THERE 1S NO 





SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” HARD araine Wanker é Ryn Fiouns 






WINONA, MINNESOTA 








OGILVIE 


\ 
ah: FAMOUS + BUFFAy 9 


AT 
wit VITA-B (33) CE 
grEnd NIK WHEAT GERM 













THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
3 MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 54 














1. True. Experiments conducted 
on this problem showed that the 
use of about 3% potato flour in the 
dough produced a crust that was 
less tough. 

2. False. The best results will be 
obtained by allowing the dough to 
recover for sometime before go- 
ing to the divider. The length of 
time necessary will depend upon vari- 
ous factors such as: the type of 
flour used; the length of time the 
dough was overmixed; dough tem- 
perature, etc. 

3. False. Rye bread with square 
ends is preferred as there is less 
waste. 

4. False. When making brake 
bread, the sponge should be ferment- 
ed for a longer period of time than 
when making regular pan bread. The 
flavor will be improved by doing this. 
The closeness of the grain in the 
fin'shed loaves will depend largely 
upon the age of the sponge and the 
number of times the dough has been 
braked. 

5. True. The addition of one can 
of apple sauce to two cans of pine- 
apple improves the flavor when the 
pineapple is on the flat or insipid 
side. 

6. False. Rope in bread may show 
up in about 15 hours under ideal 
conditions. 

7. False. The volume of the cakes 
will be considerably smaller as soda 
seems to break down the cell struc- 
ture, causing the cakes to fall dur- 
ing baking. The crumb color of the 
cakes will have a grayish-yellow ap- 
pearance. The flavor will also be un- 
satisfactory. 

8. True. This condition will also 
occur when the temperature of the 
oven is too low. 

9. False. Very satisfactory bread 
has been made using this process. 
There are a number of bakers who 
are successful in using them. Other 
bakers do not like the results they 
obtained. 

10. True. It will take a longer 
period of time due to the fact that 
unmelted hydrogenated shortening 
contains about 8 to 10% air 
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11. False. The best procedure is 
to cook the juice and thicken it. Then 
the drained fruit should be added 
carefully. If the canned berries are 
cooked with the juice, they are very 
apt to become mushy and broken up. 

12. True. The shortening should 
be heated to about 140° F. and then, 
if done properly, either procedure 
will produce good results. 

13. False. This is a very poor 
procedure. Overmixing would result 
and an inferior product obtained. 
‘The dough should be allowed to fer- 
ment longer when mixed too cool. 

14. True. Corn sugar does not 
cream up as well as granulated sugar. 
The cake batter will be more com- 
pact. This does not allow the heat 
to penetrate into the cake as well, 
seemingly preventing the coloring of 
the crust. It is noticeable that when 
lard is used instead of hydrogenated 
shortening, the same thing occurs. 
The regular creaming method, that 
is sugar and shortening, being used 
in all cases. 

15. True. Air expands under heat, 
causing the crust to puff up. This 
puffing can be eliminated by having 
some small holes punched in the 
bottom of the plates. 

16. True. When rancid lard is 
used in baked products, their flavor 
will be impaired. 

17. True. Devils food cakes con- 
tain cocoa or chocolate. Both have 
a strong affinity for moisture. When 
talking about moisture, the eggs and 
milk used are meant as such. 

18. False. When properly proc- 
essed, dried albumen has been used 
in making angel food with excellent 
results. 

19. True. The government stand- 
ard is 15%. Flour, being hygroscopic 
will take on moisture if stored in a 
damp place. 

20. False. It is usually recom- 
mended that the dough be given 
slightly more mixing. The malt con- 
tent should also be increased some- 
what as milk seems to reduce the 
rate of gas production and the doughs 
are likely to be bucky. The oven 
temperature should also be slightly 
lowered. 
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MONTREAL 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


* CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“R egi al 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











or 








Since 1857 
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Jame. / Michardsom 6 JMS 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


} WINNIPEG 


* CANADA 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: ' “UAMESRICH’ 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


| Grain and 
On Feeds 


ao 


TORONTO, CANADA 


KR. Ses: 2 eee 
exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


INTO, CANA \ 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Lo 





INTER- N'COMPANY 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


ao. 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


| MULTIWALL 


JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 








and 














C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 


ll 


BONAR € BEMIS LTD. 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
or VECT NS BURLINGTON 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANES 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” - 
“WOODLAND” - -\- “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” « MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Cream of the West | _—a EE ll Ss _Monarch 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA S : Lace. esau mach 


SPRING WHEAT [eee §=WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS ; pet Se a | Rise a ay ae FLOURS 





Pein Crescent 


Nelson ae bey PRA Sank Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














= 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address SPIN ALL 


“HASTINGS” win Ee Coa CABLE CODES 
Montreal SrA USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Mexico 





(Continued from page 74) 


nomical to ship the cattle from north- 
ern Mexico to our fattening area 
than to try to import feed. Foot and 
mouth disease is not present in this 
area of northern Mexico, but since 
infected areas are adjacent to it we 
will not permit imports. Already pas- 
tures in northern Mexico are over- 
stocked by approximately 400,000 to 
500,000 head which have accumulated 
since we closed the border to imports 
in December, 1946. 

What can and-is being done to al- 
leviate this situation? If exports are 
not permitted from this area for some 
time the number of breeding cows 
must be reduced to bring the annual 
calf crop down in line with carrying 
capacities of the pastures. Attempts 
are being made to obtain markets for 
canned meat from northern Mexico. 
Several canning plants have already 
been constructed and others are un- 
der way. There is some possibility 
that frozen meat will be exported. 

Except for abnormal years in the 
U.S., our cattle industry is not likely 
to be seriously affected by the lack 
of imports of Mexican cattle. It was 
expected anyhow that sooner or later 
Mexico might have to reduce its 
production of calves and yearlings in 
northern Mexico or find other outlets 
than U.S. If cattle are to be pas- 
tured to more near maturity and to 
a higher degree of finish in this re- 
gion, much less can be produced and 
costs will be higher. Unless more 
grain or other fattening feeds can 
be produced or brought into northern 
Mexico it will be impossible to pro- 
duce well finished cattle. It may be 
that the increased population and the 
tendency to consume more meat in 
Mexico will cause a greater demand 
and possibly leave very little surplus 
for export. 


Both Benefit 


By way of summary of our foreign 
trade with Mexico I believe the net 
result is that both countries benefit 
a great deal. Our policy of import- 
ing silver and gold from Mexico is 
Still questioned by many, but now it 
is part of a world-wide monetary 
program that has been undertaken 
and I am sure it has greatly increased 
Mexico’s purchasing power and hence 
increased our trade with the country. 
Thus Mexico is able to purchase ma- 
chinery and manufactured products 
which, in normal times at least, we 
are anxious to sell. 

A very large part of our agricul- 
tural imports from Mexico are not 
competing with our agriculture. Mex- 
ico supplies us with an important 
part of bananas, henequen, chicle, cof- 
fee, fresh pineapples, vanilla and veg- 
etable wax. Even some of the so- 
Called competitive imports such as 
Winter vegetables, cotton, cattle, oil- 
seed meals and wheat bran are at 
times welcomed in U.S. or they con- 
Stitute such a small portion of our 
Supply that the destructive effect on 
a few producers of those products is 
negligible. 

Most of the agricultural products 
Which Mexico purchases from us are 
products which she is already produc- 
ing, but in such limited quantities 
that foreign purchases are necded to 
Meet minimum requirements. Fortu- 
Nately, most of these products tend 
to be in surplus in U.S. in normal 
times. During the recent war. years 
Mexico became especially short of 
Wheat, corn and lard along with sug- 
ar. About its only foreign source for 





these products, except sugar, was the 
U.S. Because of the wartime demand 
it was difficult for U.S. to_export as 
much of these items as Mexico want- 
ed. In the long run I believe that we 
will be glad to have the Mexican mar- 
ket for these products. 

As mentioned previously, Mexican 
leaders are determined to industrial- 
ize the country and to increase pro- 
duction of food products to the point 
that none will need to be purchased 
elsewhere. 

The development of agriculture as 
well as the industrialization of Mex- 
ico depends a great deal on the politi- 
cal stability of the country. During 
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the war years and up to the present 
time it begins to look like Mexico is 
more stable politically than it has 
been for a long time. Often in the 
past commercial production of im- 
portant commodities has been seri- 
ously disrupted by revolutions and 
abrupt political changes. As long as 
there is serious instability, technical 
and scientific improvement is very 
slow. 

It has been estimated that about 
17.5 million acres of land would have 
to be placed under irrigation to en- 
able Mexico to adequately feed its 
population. Even at the present 
stepped up rate of irrigation con- 


TORONTO —— CANADA 
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struction it would take at least 30 
years to place this much land under 
irrigation. By that time the popula- 
tion will have increased greatly and 
possibly have doubled; this additional 
land will be needed. Even if much 
new land is placed under cultivation 
it may be much more profitable to 
produce crops for export and then im- 
port, rather than produce, the food 
crops. Looking at it from this stand- 
point it seems that for many years 
Mexico will offer a market for food 
items. Whether or not we will need 
such a market will depend on the 
demand for our food surpluses in 
other parts of the world. 


CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO.LIMITED 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


‘LAKURON’ 


CABLE ADDRESS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


THREE 


STARS 
PRAIRIE 


r f DFYDITI ATL 
WIDE F PULAK 


GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND 


also Pioneer Feeds and 


MAIDS HURON 


CANADA 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


CREAM 
CROWN OF 


BATTLE 
GOLD 























IT’S IN THE RECORD 






























































CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 


“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuvTsx,"’ Melbourne 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
OUable Address: Established 
“SuPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLe Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyrry 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat 






































Wife (to husband): I just over- 
heard the best news about the house 
we’re having built. One of the carpen- 
ters told another that the whole thing 
is being constructed with green lum- 
ber. Isn’t that grand? Now we won't 
have to buy all that green paint. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Old Lady: Little boy, why aren’t 
you in school instead of going to this 
movie? 

Little Boy: I got measles. 


¢¢¢ 


The Squire, who had a real affec- 
tion for young people, was deeply 
troubled by the raids made on his 
orchard and garden by neighborhood 
youngsters. One day, seeking to win 
them over to honesty by the exercise 
of kindness and consideration, the old 
gentleman held a party, at which he 
stuffed the youngsters with fresh 
strawberries liberally supplied with 
cream and sugar. 

Hoping to draw a lesson from the 
occasion, the Squire said, “Boys, tell 
me honestly—would these berries 
have tasted as good if you had stolen 
them?” 

“No, they wouldn’t, sir,” one bright- 
eyed youngster replied. 

“And can you tell me why?” asked 
the Squire. 

“Because they wouldn’t have had 
any sugar and cream with them,” was 
the candid reply. 

¢?¢?¢ 

A Glasgow proprietor of a motion 
picture house was impressed, on a 
visit to this country, by some of the 
schemes used to draw trade. One sign 
in particular met his approval—‘All 
Persons Over 50 Years of Age Ad- 
mitted Free.” On his return to his 
native heath he hastened to put the 
scheme into operation. On a poster in 
front of his palace was displayed the 
notice: 

“All Persons Over 50 Years of Age 
Admitted Free if Accompanied by 
Their Parents.” 


¢¢¢ 


“On the day on which my wedding 
occurred—” 

“You'll pardon the correction, but 
affairs such as marriages, receptions, 
dinners and things of that sort ‘take 
place.’ Only calamities ‘occur.’ You 
seé the distinction?” 

“Yes. As I was saying, the day on 
which my wedding occurred—” 


¢$¢¢ 

Sandy MacTavish was celebrating 
his golden wedding anniversary. To 
the gala party came old Angus, bring- 
ing a dilapidated alarm clock that no 
longer alarmed. It didn’t even tick. 

Sandy held the ancient timepiece 
to his ear, and angrily exclaimed, 
“Why, Angus, mon, what have ye 
brought me? A clock that no rings, 
no strikes and no ticks. Do you call 
that appropreet for a golden wedding 
anniversary?” 

Old Angus cackled with glee. 

“Sandy,” he rejoined, “hae ye no 
heard the sayin’: ‘Silence is golden’?” 
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cnavid Hare 
Perec paker? 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend: of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


ested 


qtory 
a ‘Fine aking 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Bacs\ pe 





BURLAP COTTON 
PAPE 


baited @igel's 4-35 
TWINES 


PLAIN OR 
PRINTED 


BAG: CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 













NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 












HANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 









General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. GROWN 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Mr S 








 PoRazAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
WESTERN MILLING Co. se ay 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR ; port Flours. 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR “HE FLOUR SUPREME" 








General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





































TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. All Gredes 
BAKERS AND Onn | FLOURS RYE FLOUR 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


, GLOBE MILLI 
McVEIGH @ CO., inc. acne 


























DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 









: ' “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TI ” 
45 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. ; | | yee pelt gent cabs mei 




















“BLODGETT’S” 
(¢4 99 A Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- RY EK 
Diamond D" 3 Siss tam Ma ls Peet Mam 
Sheridan Fi Incorporat ieericased 
a FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ... 
Acme-Evans Co. ee 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Alden, Vern B., Co. ee 
Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Lta.. ecese 
Alva Roller Mills ... 

Amber Milling Div. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Ine.. 
American Flours, Inc. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Ine. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. 

Bang, Flemming 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bemmels, A. G. 

LBjornstad, Asbjorn P. ... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis Ltd. 
Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 
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Cameron, John F., & Co. 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. é 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. .......- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr..... 
Carson, Robert & Co., Ltd. ... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 

Central Bag & Burlap Co. 

Chapman & Smith Co. 

Chase Bag Co. .. eee 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. eee 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co... Inc.. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 

Cohen, Felix ... 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, Inc. .. ecepe 
@olorado Milling & Blevator Co. ..... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co..... 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 

Coulter & Coulter, Ine. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 

Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The ... 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

lbakota Milling Co. . 

Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Doughnut Corporation of America .... 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 

Dunwoody Institute 

Durkee Famous Foods 
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Bagle Roller Mill Co. 
Mckhart. B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. ........505. soos 

Equipment Engineering Co. ........... 

Essmueller Co. ... 

Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. ...... 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Federal Mill, Inc. ... 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. ......++- ° 

Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Mills, Inc. .... 

Fisher-Faligatter “Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ... 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ... 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels ....... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills. Co., “Lea.. 

Franco, Francis M. 

Freeman Food Products Co. ... 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


G 
* 

Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. ..... 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. ..... 
Glen Avon Mills 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. ° 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Ine. 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. ... 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company ... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. Co. ... 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. .... 

Hamm, J. M., & C. M. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co........ 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co..... 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....ceeceeececeee 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........eeeeees 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc, ..ccccccccccccsesee 
Henkel Flour Mille ........seeeeeeeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .......-+.+++ 
Holland-America Line .......seeeeeees 
Holland Engraving Co. ......eeseeeees 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd.........66- 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. eoece 
Howle, The J. Hi GO. .cccccccccccccce 
Hubbard Milling C6. .........cseeeees 
Hunter Milling Co. .....-cecceesccecese 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. .....eceeeeeeeeee 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. eeccecccccce 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ......es+05 
International Milling Co. ........Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........5.+5 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ......+.++. 
Jas & Van Walbeek ......cececcevees 
Jennison, W. J.. GO. ..cccccccececcccce 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... ..ceccesseccecs 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. ....esseseesece 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ......eeeeeceves 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 
Joseph, I. S., CO. ING... ccccrcccccece 
Junction City Milling Co. .......seeees 
Justesen, Brodr ... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company ° 
Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 

Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 

Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 

Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons..... 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

King, M. D., Milling Co. .... 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ... 

Knickerbocker Mills Co. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 


L 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co.. Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 


Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council 

Lathrop Grain Corporation .. 

Lever Bros. Go. cccccccccscsccccccccce 

Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.......... 

Tooktem B Ge. ccscccvvcccccveccccsscese 

Long, W. EB., Co. ... ee es 

Loudonville Milling Co., 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ......... 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........... ee 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
McVeigh & Co. ......... 

Maney Milling Co. ...... 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Sia , 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd........... oe 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. * 
N. V. “‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. ° 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Meyer & Brown Corporation, The 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 

Midland Flour Milling Co. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., 

Milling Engineers, Inc. .. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mill Co. 

Mitchell, EB. P., Co. 

Monsanto. Chemica? Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 

Morris, Cliff H., & Co 

Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Morten Milling Co. 

Moundridge Milling Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 

National Almond Products Co. 

National Cotton Council of America. 

National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co 

Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. ...... 

North Dakota Mill & Blevator 

Northern Publishing Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. ... 

Norvell-Williams, Inc. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O’Dowd, Barney J. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 

Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Paniplus Company ... 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros. 

Pearlstone, H. 8., Co. 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 

Petersen Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. . 1 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division ...... 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Red River Milling Co. ° 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co. 

Research Products Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 


Ruoff, A., & Co. .. ee 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..... 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
St. Regis Sales Corporation 
Saxony Mills 

Schneider Bakery Service 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., 

Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Shevelov, J. J. . 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Ine. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 

Sprake & Co. .. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 


Stanard-Tilton Division paeieeny Mill 
Milling Co.) - 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stivers, Theo. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Strasburger & Siegel 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy . 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 

Tennant & Hoyt Co. ... 
Tension Envelope Corp. 

Terminal Flour Mills Co. ... 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co, 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
‘suvmas, Vaugnan, & Co., Ltd. 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. .. 
Tidewater Grain Co. ............ 
Tobler, Erust & Traber, Inc...... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ............ 
TORE GRO GR occccdioscsves 
Tri-State Milling Co. .... 
Twin City Machine Co, .. 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. ........ 

Union Machinery Co. ...........05: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........ 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp..... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. . 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .... 
Victor Chemical Works ........ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vie, B. Gy @& Gay cccccece 
Voigt Milling Co. ......... 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ......... 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Wallace & ‘Tiernan Co., Inc......C 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 

Wamego Milling Co. .... 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. . 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co. ....... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. .... 

Western Canada Flour Milis Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

Western Waterproofing Co. ............ 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Co. 

Wolf Milling Co. 
Wootis Mfg. Co., Ltd 
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To find and hire one man with all these qualifications, would be rare indeed. 
Yet this experience and more are yours, as part of the service that NA’s Flour Service 
Division can give you on flour treatment problems. 

It’s this same experience, too, that guides the production of NA products for 
maturing, bleaching and uniform ‘enrichment. 

Why not have an NA Representative visit your mill? No obligation, of course, 


and you'll find him willing and able to discuss treatment problems 


with your own staff and consultants. 





« 
THe mie 


AGENE 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR ~ for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
ed for a whiter, brighter flour 
2 N-Richment-A 


~~ for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 














|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD.- 


What kind of report card 
would the grownups get? 


IF THE TEACHERS in your community were to 


grade their pupils’ parents, could they give passing 
marks in these vital subjects?— 


1. Teachers’ pay— is it high enough to attract 
and hold good teachers? (Most places it isn’t: 350,- 


000 U. S. teachers have quit their profession in the 
last five years). 


2. Classroom facilities—are schools well-heated, 
well-lighted; are there enough desks and books for 
every child in town? (2,000,000 school-age children 
in this country aren’t attending any school, and 
many schools have closed for lack of funds). 


If you can answer yes to both questions, your com- 
munity is better off than many. 


aren’t sure, it’s time to look into conditions in your 


If you can’t, or 
schools . . . and support organizations that seek to 
improve them. For today, more than ever, “Our 
teachers mold our nation’s future.” 





